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Lerrer IV, 
Algiers, Oct, 2nd, 1834, 
My pear Frienp, 

[ nave just visited a place of gloomy memory in this city, namely, 
the Bagnio, or prison in which the Christian slaves used to be shut up 
after their daily toil, It is a dismal, ruinous-looking old hall, and if 
the tradition be true that it was once a Catholic chapel, it must be as 
old as the first ages of Christianity. It is about fifty feet long, and 
half as broad, with nothing in its appearance to beguile one’s painful 
reflections on the many deep-drawn sighs of agony that must have been 
respired in the place during 300 years of Christian slavery at Algiers. 
There were formerly several more of the same night-prisons, but this one 
alone continued to be used for its ancient purpose after Lord Exmouth’s 
victory. When the French took possession of Algiers, they found here 122 
prisoners. Some of these were soldiers of their own army, who had been 
taken in the recent fighting, and rescued by the Turks from the yata- 
gans of the Kabails and Arabs ; others were individuals fortunate enough 
to have escaped from the massacres that were perpetrated by the wild 
natives on the crews of two shipwrecked brigs; the rest were some 
Greeks and Genoese who had been in slavery for two years. 

inthis bagnio the Christian captives used to be shut up at sunset, and 
let out again to their labour at sunrise. Ah! what beauty there is in 
that word sunrise to the imaginations of the free*. To us it recalls the 
carol of the lark, the freshness of flowers, the sounds of cheerful in- 
dustry, and all the joyous infancy of the day; but to the captive in this 
prison—what was the daylight ? It only broke the oblivion of his 
misery, or perhaps the dream in which he fancied himself restored to 
the land of his birth and love. The sun rose only to glare on him like 
the fierce eye of his taskmaster, and the black bread for his morning 
meal was thrown down to him as to a dog! In spite of all these reflec- 
tions, when I think on this subject, I sometimes try to console myself , 
with arguments for believing that the lot of these victims was not quite 
so miserable as our imaginations are apt to picture it. Certain it is, 
that the ransomed Christians who returned to Europe and became 





* I find a similar sentiment better expressed, in a poem full of grace and sweet- 
ness, which has been lately published, and which I chanced to open for the first 
time after writing the above sentence :— 


“ How beautiful is Nature to the blest ! 
Sunbeams, that seem to mock the sad at heart,— 
Flowers, whose bright hues but sadden the oppress’d.” 
Bride of Siena, s. 14 
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objects of popular interest, both as travellers and as sufferers for reli- 
gion, were by no means anxious to undercolour the portraiture of their 
past tribulations, whether they depended on the alms of the compas- 
sionate, or were nch enough 


‘ Around their fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all they felt and all they saw.” 

And indeed it would have been hard, after suffering so much among 
the infidels, if they had found Christian hearts slow to believe in thei: 
most wonderful narratives. | was talking the other day with an Alge- 
rine on this subject, and he expressed to me his conviction that the 
urossest exaggerations had been propagated in Europe respecting 
the maltreatment of Christian slaves at Algiers. God forgive me for 
joking on so grave a subject! but, in the course of our conversation, & 
ludicrous instance of Barbary cruelty to a countryman of my own came 
across my memory, and I upbraided my infidel acquaintance by relating 
it. Once on atime, amongst the passengers of a ship that was taken 
by an Algerine corsair, there was a poor diminutive Scotch tailor, who 
was condemned to slavery. He was so weak in body that he could not 
work with the other slaves, but the Dey of Algiers inhumanly obliged 
him to sit from morning to night upon eggs, like a clucking hen, in 
order to hateh them. It may be easily imagined that all Scotland 
laughed at the little martyr when he came home and related this melan- 
choly adventure. The Moor to whom I mentioned it was also much 
diverted by it, but resumimg his gravity, he remarked, “ This story is as 
improbable as it is ludicrous; for, if the man was a tailor, the Dey 
would have made fifty times more profit out of him by setting him to 
sew cloth than to hatch eggs.’ 

To be serious, though | abominate the memory of Christian slavery 
in this place, Lam fain to hope that its horrors were somewhat exag- 
gerated. All the religious orders in Europe, particularly in Spain, were 
laudably employed in collecting funds for the ransoming of Christians 
from Barbary. Those pious men soon discovered a truth, well expressed 
by Horace, namely, that appeals to the sense of sight touch the mind 
with incomparably more force than mere statements to the ear. So 
they preached to the eyes of the charitable. When delivered captives 
arrived in a Spanish city, they were publicly paraded through it, clad in 
rags which they had never worn before, and loaded with chains a great 
deal heavier than the Algerines had ever put upon them, but which had 
a useful weight in the pathetic exhibition. 

The circumstance which 1 am going to tell you carries no evidence 
at all in favour of the clemency of the Algerines towards their prisoners 
—but still it is a curious fact, that for a very long period the greater 
part of the Christian slaves at Algiers were those who had come volun- 
tarily into slavery.—Oran, whic h Spain possessed till 1792, and Masal- 
quiver, were considered by the Moors as the chief nursery of their 
Christian slaves; and, in 1785, it was gravely stipulated between the 
Spaniards and Algerines, that the latter should still receive, as usual, 
Christian deserters as slaves—whose numbers used annually to amount 
toa hundred. The garrison troops in the places I have mentioned were 
generally vagabonds from all nations, though the most of them had been 
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Spanish smugglers or Italian bandits. When those worthies had com- 
mitted some error that threatened them with death or the eat-and-nine- 
tails, they scarcely exchanged their lot for a worse one, when they em- 
braced Algerine slavery. Some of them also had hopes that the Consul 
of the European nation to which they belonged might interfere to pro- 
cure their liberty. 

The prisoners brought in by the Corsairs were divided into two classes, 
The first of these included the captain, the chief officers of the prize, 
and the passengers with their women and children; all these were put 
to labour less hard than that of the rest. The children were almost all 
sent to the palace of the Dey, or to the houses of the first families, and 
the women were made servants of the Moorish ladies. The second part 
of the crew were openly sold to the highest bidders. 

As to their general treatment, Leweson, a secretary to the Danish Con- 
sulate, who published a work about Algiers towards the latter end of the 
last century, and who scems a candid writer, gives a description which is 
not very revolting. Speaking from several years of observation, he thinks 
that, upon the whole, though he admits exceptions, the captives were 
neither overwrought nor cruelly treated. ‘Their proprietors, he observes, 
in general had always more or less the prospect of selling them for a 
ransom, and were therefore interested in keeping them alive. Those 
who were condemned to labour at the public works were the most unfor- 
tunate. They were placed by day under the constant inspection of 
Turks, who were called their guardians, a gentle name for the office of 
those who guarded against their escape. From his account [ gather 
that they had three small loaves of coarse bread in the morning, 
with gruel and old butter or native oil, which is exetrably rancid, and 
then in the evening a repetition of the bread and a few olives. ‘There 
were many individuals even in this worst-off class who, when they were 
good workmen, could make a little money by performing services for 
the natives after sunset, on getting permission from their guardians to 
let them return to the lock-up house at a later hour, by which means 
they could obtain a good supper and a cup of wine. The dress granted 
them annually by the state consisted of a long shirt, a woollen tunic 
with long sleeves, and a cloak of the same material. For bedding, they 
had a woollen coverlet, a pillow, and a mattress. No mention is made 
of their being provided with shoes or stockings. 

Slaves that belonged to individual proprietors, whether Turks, 
Moors, or Jews, (it was not permitted to Christians to have slaves at 
all, and Jews could have none who professed Mahometanism,) were ge- 
nerally better off than those that were the property of the state. In the 
city they mostly served as domestics; in the country their agricultural 
intelligence often raised them to the rank of bailiffs on estates, and there 
were instances of their becoming such favourites in families as to cause 
scandal and amputation of heads, on account of intimacy with wives and 
daughters. The Christian slaves who were taken into the domestic 
service of the Dey were also comparatively fortunate. They had little 
to do, they were well clothed, and fed sumptuously, and when they 
pleased their owners, it is probable that their on/y sufferings (though, 
alas ! it was a sad only) were their longings to return home, and the 
ennut of domestic confinement. 

Besides the European Consuls and their families and secretaries, 
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there were some other free Christians, such as merchants, artists, and 
Catholic as well as Greek spirituals, who were permitted to exist at 
Algiers. To all this class of persons the proprietors of Christian slaves 
used to let them out as servants on moderate terms, and on assurance 
that the hirer would be responsible if the slave escaped. Thus a few 
of the captives found Christian homes, nor were they required to repair 
at night to the bagnios, where, according to law, all slaves were to be 
shut up after daylight. Some of them after a time left the service 
of their patrons with money or credit enough to be able to set up 
taverns, where, by the sale of wine and spirits, they would sometimes 
make enough to purchase their ransom, and to return to Europe 
richer than they had left it. But the security exacted from free Chris- 
tians against the elopement of such prote qees Was severe and dangerous ; 
nay, the patron was even responsible to the proprietor for the value of 
the sl: ave in case of his death. So the free Christians, it may be easily 
imagined, were very cautious as to the objects of their cautionry, and 
even when they gave it, generally required their fellow believer to wear 
a token of his obligation to them. Some free strangers from Christen- 
dom having seated themselves one day in a tay ern, and called for wine, 
mine host brought it into them limping with an iron circle on one of his 
legs. ‘* What,” said they, * Bonitace, do you keep this house, and are 
you yet a slave ?”’—“ 1 am so, nominally,” he anawered; *“*a Moor is 
my proprietor, but Mr. so-and-so is my patron, God bless hin '—he set 
me up in this op, and gives security against my quitting Algiers 
without notice.’’—“ But does the law oblige you to wear that iron ?”?— 
* No;”’ said the arch fellow, “I wear it only to oblige my patron,” 
** Does he distrust you then ??’—* Oh dear me, no!—no more than he 
distrusts his own wife ; but just by way of a ceremony, he gave his wife 
a ring to wear on her finger, and in the same way he gave me this iron 
ring to wear above my ancle.”’ In reality, however, the ancle ring was 
not so easily slipt off as a finger one, and its notor iety was some security 
to the patron. Where is patronage to be found without a badge ? 
Lastly, as a mitigating circumstance in Christian slavery at Algiers, 
it is but fair to mention, that when slaves were ill- treated, they had a 
right to repair either to ‘the Dey'’s palace, or to the nearest Maraboot 
or Mahometan chapel, and there to prefer their complaint. If ¥ 
case of ill usage was proved, the proprietor was admonished; if i 
occurred twice, the slave was taken without compensation from his 
cruel master and transferred to another proprietor. Here there was at 
least some seeming recognition of the rights of humanity. But put all 
the above circumstances together, and place Algerine slavery in its 
mildest light, it was still an atrocity that reproaches the tardiness of its 
extinction. The slave's right of appeal to the Dey in case of hard 
usage must have been for the most part the next thing to a mockery. 
Those candid travellers who are disposed rather to smooth than to 
aggravate our horror at the lot of the captives, admit that those who 
laboured at the public works were sometimes taxed to extreme toil, and 
that the numbers shut up every night in the bagnios suffered dread- 
fully from their hard beds, and the filth and stench of their incarcera- 
tion. Altogether, whatever may become of the colony, let us thank the 
French for having at least obliterated the last vestiges of Christian slavery. 
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The history ef that evil, now so happily abolished, may teach us that 
there is a moral reaction in the universe, which seldom leaves crimes 
without a progeny of crimes, and that the source of every great act of 
imjustice may generally be traced up to some preceding one. The 
Roman Catholics were taught persecution by Roman Pagans, and the 
bequeathed their lessons to the Protestants, who, from Calvin down to 
the Irish Orangemen, retaliated on Catholics. In like manner Christian 
slavery at Algiers had its origin in the reflux of revenge and fanaticism 
from Africa back to Europe, after the Moors had been driven with 
horrible cruelty out of Spain. As often as the Moors show you the 
tomb of Barbarossa they call him their avenger. Nor should it be for- 
gotten, that most of the southern states of Europe—Spaniards, Sar- 
dimans—the subjects of the Pope and the Maltese, till a recent period, 
condemned to the galleys ali the people of Barbary who fell into their 
hands. 

It is difficult to compute what the number of Christian slaves may 
have been at Algiers in times far gone by ; but I am inclined to reckon 
that they were at least 2000 during the earlicr part of the last century, 
and in the preceding age there were probably many more. Leweson 
says that, in 1785, their number amounted to 2000—though the French 
had ransomed all natives of France. At the epoch of Lord Exmouth’s 
victory they had been reduced to less than 1000, and England lost a 
vallant mariner for every slave whom she delivered. 

The sojourn of an European here, unless he is interested in trade or 
in the objects of a traveller, is not even now particularly enviable ; but 
in former times it must have been dismal. Nay, at this moment I 
doubt, supposing two enamoured Protestants wished to enter on the 
state of matrimony, whether they could find a priest of their own church 
to link the fatal knot and afford religious consolation to the sufferers. 
| know not how they manage the matter at present, but formerly the 
Protestants used to apply, in cases of marriages, christenings, and 
burials, to a Greek priest, who, to their great edification, repeated the 
service in a language of which they understood not one syllable. 

But during the worst times at Algiers the free Christians were well 
off as to personal security. They had each of them a Turk for a pro- 
tector, who accompanied them wherever they chose, and saw that they 
were neither offended nor injured. And'woe to him or her who in word 
or deed ill used the protégée of this Turkish guardian! In the year 
1786 the wife of a European consul, who was enceinte, was walking in 
the streets, when a Moorish lady came up to her, touched her on the 
stomach, and said something insulting to her. For this the Mooress 
was instantly taken before the Cadi, and sentenced to the bastinado, 
which she underwent, though both the consul and his wife pfeaded for 
her pardon. 

The two principal outlets from Algiers are at the opposite gates of 
Bab-el-Oued and Babazoun. The outside of the latter used to be the 
scene of those hideous executions, which were not discontinued till 
very lately, though they had begun to be infrequent, A short way from 
Babazoun you find a miniature encampment of those natives who have 
brought their country productions to town, and who, to save the expense 
of lodgings, sleep here under miserable tents with their dogs and beasts’ 
of burthen. The road, as you turn from this squalid scene, divides itself 
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into two branches. In the lower direction it takes you, after passing a 
village tolerably well stocked with shops, along the level of the bay that 
stretches from Algiers to Cape Matifou. If you pursue this road for a 
leacue it will bring you to an establishment which the French call the 
Garden of Experiment and Naturalization. 1 rode out thither one 
morning with M. Ly scousse, and the head gardener showed us mi- 
nutely over the whole Pepiniere. The object of the establishment is 
great and useful; namely, to try among almost all horticultural produc- 
tions what indie will best succeed in this country. Ona space of 
eighty acres there are twenty-five thousand trees, bushes, and plants. 
All this tells interesting] and honourably for France. The experiment 
seems maguificent, but, like a French compliment, it is more showy 
than substantial. = | inquired of the head gardener how many labourers 
he had in the Pépiniére. Twenty he told me. I am no great judge of 
the subject, but it struck me that twenty pair of hands were too few for 
eighty acres of nursery ground and 25,000 trees and plants.“ For that 
matter,’ he replied, “if T had but twenty active fe ‘lows, and they were 
well paid, | should have no fear; but I have only miserable natives, or 
Europe ans that are the scum of the earth, and even these are ill paid.” 

* And what is your own salary, may I fog 2? & Why, Sir, 1500 franes 
a-year, but they are not reqularly forthcoming. In short, the whole 
concern ts starved by the French qovernment; and though it would 
cost no great matter to get abundance of water, I have not more than a 
third part of what would suffice for trriqation.’ This the head gar- 
dener told me in the hearing of M. Descousse. I went the same 
eve ning t oa large party of French people, and expressed my regret very 
strongly that so noble a project as their Experimental Garden should be 
starved from false economy. In so doing I neglected an advice that 
was once given me by a shrewd old Scotchman—* Speak the truth, my 
boy, as often and as freely as you can, but never for a moment longer 
than it is agreeable to your hearers.”” Next d: ay | understood that I 
had given offence in a high quarter by my remarks, and an eminent 
functionary desired Mr. St. John to assure me that he: (the functionary) 
was not in the least to blame in the business. I could with sincerity 
return him my assurance that I had never attributed any blame to him. 
The fault hes at Paris. 

Apropos to horticulture—let me speak of the general efforts at cultiva- 
tion which the French are making around Algiers. I derive my infor- 
mation chictly from M. Lacroutz, the principal banker at Algiers, 
whose fortune, intelligence, and public spirit have prompted him to make 
large experiments in farming. He has favoured me with a manuscript 
book of his remarks on the subject. He has cultivated with success 
the tender sort of grain which the French call tuzelle, which has afforded 
him, even on ground that was not manured, a return of from 8} to 
124 for the seed that was sown. Hard grain has not succeeded so well, 
and oats indifferently ; but he has sown cotton, and the product has 
been abundant and of good quality. Some of his experiments in indigo 
have been also fortunate, and he has a roll of this material as beautiful 
as ever came from the East. On another of his estates, M. Lacroutz 
has constructed a mill for olive oil, one-third part of which i is as excel- 
lent as the best that ever came from Provence, whilst the rest, though 
inferior, was found to be useful and of some value. 
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From all that I can learn and observe, there seems to me to be no 
doubt that the intertropical productions, which the Algerine Regency is 
capable of rearing, might become a source of great wealth to France, and 
very soon make the colony swarm with a prosperous population, if the 
difficulty of introducing abundant capital could be overcome. At  pre- 
sent, whilst capital with us obtains some four per cent., it varies here, 
according to the confidence of the lender, from twelve to sixty per cent. 
This high rate of interest is palpably an obstacle to agricultural, or I 
should perhaps rather say horticultural, speculation; [ mean to the 
rearing of those products which require patience and expense. Ac- 
cordingly it is a fact, and one which [ give with deliberate certainty, 
that out of the whole number of European colonists settled here, between 
300 and 400, there are not more than five or six proprietors who are 
occupied in the culture of the olive and the mulberry—two products 
about the success and valuableness of which to France, granting capital 
and industry, there can be no manner of doubt. As to what might be 
gained by the culture of indigo, cochineal, senna, cotton, tobacco, wine, 
and some other articles, a question may be raised, though in my humble 
mind there is no scepticism as to the immense wealth that might be 
derived from Algerine wine and tobacco. But still, allowing that point 
to be debateable, nobody questions that fleet-loads of silk and oil might 
he freighted from Algiers. And what is likely to prevent this even- 
tually 2? Why the scarcity of capital, and the want of a public bank 
to supply the horticulturist on the security of his land. Almost ninety- 
nine out of an hundred of the settlers are forced to get an immediate 
livelihood by rearing grain and vegetables which very poorly repay the 
expense of cultivation. The most eminent of them, a M. Couput, 
last year made some 150/. sterling by his farm. A few rich men amuse 
themselves with pretty experiments ; but this is all child’s work with 
regard to the chance of France ever repaying by importations the heay 
‘expense of her colony. How is capital then to be got?) Why I think 
it might be obtained simply by making free ports of all the ports of the 
Regency ; English capital, [ conceive, would then flow into Algiers, and 
millions of our money would bring double the interest that it now fetches 
in England. 

[ mentioned this opinion to some of the most influential French officers, 
both civil and military. The latter class listened to the idea with an air 
of polite but jealous coolness. “ Ah! you Englishmen,’ they said, “ are 
true patriots, and you can see nothing in the world without wishing 
England to benefit by it; but what right has England, with so many 
colonies, to grudge France the fairly-won and exclusive possession of 
Algiers?” I said, “* You mistake me; we don’t grudge a Algiers ; 
England would not accept of your colony if you were to offer it to her 
as a present to-morrow.”’ Still it has been only a few of the more intel- 
ligent French officers that I have been able to make converts to this 
truth,—that England does not envy France the possession of Algiers, 
France is at this moment paying nearly a million and a half sterling a 
year for the right of maintaining 27,000 soldiers on the coast, who are 
decimated every year, and who, with their blockhouses, occupy a few 
miles of territory around Algiers, Oran, and Bona. M. Lacroutz, the 
banker, treated my suggestion in a different manner from the military 
men ; “ It is my firm opinion,” he said, “ that the wisest thing France 
could do would be to make the Algerine ports all free.” 
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If vou are not already tired with my remarks, please to remember 
that I was lately speaki ne of the outlets to the country from the 
town of Algiers, and conceive me cicerone-ing you in imagination out 
of the gate of Babazoun. Leaving that gate on the right, you are led 
by a fine spacious road, cut on the side of the hill by the orde rs of the 
Duke of Ragusa, and very creditable to his memory. In ascending, 11 
is pleasant to look back below. There is a palm tree that, with its fea- 
thery foliage, gives an oriental character to the scene. Whether it is a 
gentleman or a lady tree | do not know; but whichsvever it Is, it 
is fruitless, Mothaste it stands alone, for palm trees will not fructify 
unless they grow in couples. They have no notion of single blesse d- 
ness. Heaven smile on the gallant vegetables ! 

You sce also from this ascent several picturesque Maraboot chapels, 


and the guide pointed out to me a spot which he said was the tomb of 


Barbarossa, 

At the top of this hill you get to the great road that goes towards 
Douera and Boufaric. From this eminence the view is superb—the 
bay with its mighty blue semicirele, fringed with creamy foam—the 
white country- houses with their or: nge-cardens—the maraboots, inter- 
spersed with here and there a palm-tree—the plain below, where the 
vapours of the river Arach, as it discharges itself at Cape Matifou, are 
seen sporting in the sun, and the noble mountains towering behind the 
Metidjah. All these objects, when TI looked around me, filled me with 
but vain regrets that T had not beside me some capital arust to note the 
scene. The French sent hither the younger Verney; but he is long 
returned; and I have never been able to get a sight of his Algerine 
sketches. But England is exuberant in painters; and why are none 
of them here? What studies would not Wilkie find among the Arabs 
and Kabyls,—the laughing negroes and the merry Jew-boys of the 
market-place ! What scope on these sea-shores for the grace of Call- 
cott! and what mountain hghts and shades for the sublimity of Turner! 
The altitude of those mountains | find differently estimated. I love 
them too well to quarrel about a few hundred toises as to their stature ; 
but the hichest of them seem to me to be twice the height of Ben 
Nevis. They have an aspect peculi arly bold. Stretching in a long 
sweep, with visibly deep indentations and ravines—with cliffs that are 
purpled, and masses of precipices that are bronzed by the sun; they 
strike the fancy—if one may compare mountains to men—as soldier- 
featured beings, that bid detiance to invasion. And full sure, amidst 
those passes, the Nabyles have often taught both the Turks and French, 
that Freedom is a mountain-nymph. 

But the ascent to this excursion is too fatiguing for a pedestrian 
excursion, aud at noon it is apt to be too sunny fora nde. You should 
co out thither on horseback, when the crier from the minaret is chaunt- 
ing to matin prayers, and when the cannon in the harbour announces 
day- break—whilst the jackal and hyena are skulking home through 

he dewy nopals—and whilst the d: light i is blushing in Heaven like the 
life. blood returning to a love ly countenance. 

The only foot promenade you can well enjoy at Algiers is on the out- 
side of the gate Bab-el-Oved. The most interesting place to which this 
outlet takes you after you pass the fort of twenty-four hours (so called, 
because it is said to have been built within that time), and the burial- 
grounds, is the place still called the Dey’s Gardens, which contain many 
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buildings, marble-paved courts, and magnificent fountains. The edifices, 
by the side of which the French have constructed numerous wooden 
barracks, have been converted into a military hospital, whilst the garden- 
grounds are laid out as an experimental nursery for rearing the chief 
botanical productions which the French are ambitious of cultivating in 
Africa. ‘This Bab-el-Oued Pépinitre, however, is on a much smaller 
scale than the one to which you go out by Babazoun: it contains only 
a few acres. Here [T have made acquaintance with the worthy and 
accomplished Dr. Maris, the head physician of the hospital, who allows 
me to come down every morning with a napkin full of wild flowers, the 
botanical names of every one of which he writes for me on a slip of 
paper, besides teaching me how to preserve the flowers. Domesticated 
with him, and equally hospitable, 1 find two twin brothers, who are the 
head botanists of the now existing establishment. Their likeness in 
form and face makes them perfectly undistinguishable, even when they 
are together, and they speak and laugh so similarly, that if you were 
to shut your eyes in overhearing their conversation, you would swear 
that it was a man speaking to himself. Their studies and progress in 
lite have been the same, and their very souls seem to be twins. 

In those Gardens of the Dey you meet with both the cotton-tree 
and the cotton-bush, the sugar-cane, and the cochineal insect, feed- 
ing on that particular species of the Indian cactus which is without 
prickles. And how are these productions prospering, you will ask 
me? Why the botanists who tend them tell me they are succeed- 
ing admirably, and of the candour of those men | entertain not a 
doubt; but may not their very devotedness to the culture of them 
make them over-sanguine in their hopes? And supposing that those 
productions thrive well in a snug nursery, Is that a sure prognostic 
that they will repay the cost of extensive field-cultivation ? On this 
subject, it would require the practical experience of a tropical farmer to 


speak with confidence. Commend me, therefore, to the sagacity of a 


young Dutchman whose acquaintance I have made here. His father has 
viven him several thousand pounds to buy land and settle as a colonist. 
‘The land, he told me, he had bought for a trifle; but that he should not 
put a spade or a plough into it, till he had been a year and a half on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and studied there the cultivation of sugar, 
indigo, &c.: for this purpose he is embarking for America. 

Close by the Dey’s Gardens and Palace, there are buildings now em- 
Jluyed as barracks, which were formerly used as a Poudriére. If I 
understand that French word rightly, it means a powder-mill; a poses 
and a powder-mill in juxtaposition—is not that a droll alliteration ? And 
yet this was the palace where the Deys used to keep their finest women. 
Did their highnesses wish to blow up the beautiful creatures in some case 
of emergency? No, surely, for they exposed themselves to the same 
peril. And this powder-mill stood so close to the sea, that an enemy’s 
bomb-ship might have thrown a shell into it, without advancing danger- 
ously close to the neighbouring batteries. The last Dey however had, 
for many years, discontinued to live in this country-house, having 
removed up to the Cassaba, from the fear of a blow up of a different 
nature among his Janissarics. 
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Lerrer V 
Pie population of the eity of \lwiers, and of all parts of the Re 
yenev that are actually occupied by the Freneh, has been pretty well 


ascertammed: but what ma be the number of souls, reckoning a soul 
for every individual. inhalutine the whole territory, is more a& matter of 
guess than computation. Tlamdan, a living Moorish author, whose 
work on Almers has been translated into Freneh, begins his book with 
a bold assertion at the first sentence, that the population amounts to ten 
millions. This conjecture is rather too gay, as it would imply this 
savave country to be nearly as thickly peopled as England. Shaler 
thinks that they searecly exceed one million, others compute them at 
two millions, and though | confess that Tam only guessing through the 
yliesses ol thers, I can scarcely suppose the whole population to CX- 
eeed the latter amount Dr. Shaw save, that according to the most 
erxuct observations which he could make himself, or receive trom others, 
the leneth of the kinedom trom TPwunt on the east, to the river Zaine 
on the west, rainy be a little more Of less than 1S) miles: buat here 
Ir. Shaw certainly means length as you would measure it on the globe, 
without oe licking the undulations of ‘the coast; for all the ship-masters 
with whom b have s)) when deseribe the voyage between Bona and Oran 
as between SOO and GOO miles mm leneth. The breadth of the kingdom 
s very unequ il iy one praart it exhibits only forty mules between the 
Mediterranean on the north, and the Zahara or Desart on the south ; 
but to the eastward of Aluiers it is very considerable, and Dr. Shaw 
thinks that at a medimm the extent of what the Arabs eall ‘Telhe 
(meaning, that i), the land proper for tillage, may be called SIXTY 
iiles. Now, if we multiply say 500 miles for length by sixty for 
breadth, the resalt will be 80,000 square miles: the allowance of 100 
heads to a mule would make out the population to be 3,000,000 ; but 
tora people half migratory this allowance is too large, and the whole 
regency does not probably conta above half that number. 

ut dul the Devs ot Algiers, you wall ask, keep no registers of the 
subjects who paid them taxes, and cannot some census of Algerine popu- 
lntion be aerentially computed from extant documents?) Why, untor- 
tunately, the French destroyed so many archives at the occupation of 
he Cassaba, as to leave themselves ngnorant of much that it would now 
be them miterest to Know respecting the former finances ot Algiers; but 
one Purkish document has been preserved ly M. Geuty de Bussy, 
Which extibits the imposts paid to the Dey by the various Arab tribes. 
Mrom this register, it appears that the sums brought in by the tributary 
natives amounted ia Frenel money to a tritle more than 892,000 franes, 
less than 40,000/. sterling. “Po estimate the population of the Algerine 
regeney by tis document is, however, impossible ; betore we can infer 
the population fiom their taxes, we must know the average value of 
money in the country; at what rate the natives were charged per head, 
aml whether the imposts here registered were the only taxes exacted 
from them. 

By looking at “ Arrowsmmth’s Comparative Atlas of Ancient and 
Moxtern Geography,’ you will see that the modern regency of Algiers 
(Xtending trom Oran to Bona, corresponds to a locality in the ancient 
world which included almost, though not entirely, the whole of Mau- 
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retani Cresarensis, the whole of Mauretania Sitifensis, and the whole 
of what was strictly Numidia. Observe, that with regard to this 
identity on the map of the modern Alverine Regency and the above 
Roman provinces, P speak only longitudinally or coastwise; for L believe 
that from north to south, the Roman dominion extended deeper imto 
\trica than that of the Deys of Algiers ever went. LT could mthet on you 
if T chose a great deal of classical speculation as to the ancient alate 


of the country, and discourse lengthily on the ni “rr Jugurtha, Juba, 
Syphax, Meo; but what would be the good of it Laid so? | hers 


swilt’s tet ecoo who used to 
show his learnime by writing his name with the smoke of a candle on 


rise no Ineher in your opinion than 


the roof of the kitchen. Let me be brief, then, in my allusions: to 
antiquity : the Romans, after conquerme Carthage, took possession of 


this country. Their vestiges are everywhere to be traced among ruins 
by the antiquary. The principal mosque of Alwiers exhibits a) stone 
With a Latin inseription on it. “Phis stone had belonged, we may sup- 
pose, to a heathen temple im spe and was thrown im aceimdentally 
into the materials for constructing a Mahometan one in Algiers. The 
very sewers under the streets of edt city may be beheved to be of Roman 
construction. Durie the decline of Roman power, Barbary was 
ravaged by the Vandals, and the white complexion of some of the 


Kab les leaves a suspicion that they are of Vandal origin; but Belisarius, 
in the reign of Justinian, restored Africa to the Eastern empire, though 
only for a short time ; for in 697 the Saracens reduced the whole coast, 
and Algiers beeame Mahometan. Centuries elapsed, however, before 
the place rose to any importance, — [t was not till the Moors were ex- 
pelled) from Spain, ‘and that 20,000 of them settled here and in the 
ae Rene the, henee the most of the Algerines are reputed to be of 
\ndalusian origin. ‘The name of Algiers signifies in Arabie an island, 
owing to the first population of the town haying dwelt on that insular 
spot which is at present connected to the continental harbour by a 
strong mole. 

After the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, war had long continued 
between the Christians of Kurope and the Mahometans of Africa, when, 
in the year 1516, a petty king of Algiers, named be item, solicited the 
aid of the two memorable brothers surnamed Barbarossa, the younger 
of whom placed his newly acquired dommions under the protection of 
the Grand Signior, and received from him a ‘Turkish garrison suthicient 
to overawe any attempt of his Moor sh subjects to regain their liberty ; 
Algiers thus became a Pachalic of the sip At first the Sultan 
appointed the Deys or Pachas of Alyiers; by degrees, however, it 
became the custom for the Turkish garrison, either direc tly or through 
their oflicers, to nominate their chief, at the same time the Grand Sig- 
nior still reserved the right of confirming or refusing the election, by 
sending or withholding the caftan (or mantle) and the sabre of office. 

In this manner the Turkish garrison came to form the warlike caste ; 
the aristocracy, or we might rather say, the stratocracy of the Algerines. 
The Turkish ‘government discouraged marriage among the Janissaries, 
and their numbers were yearly recruited by levies in the Levant. The 
sons of Turks who were born in Alviers, (the y were called, as a class, 
Colouglis, or Coloris), were not entitled by law to succeed to the Janis- 
sary privileges of their fathers —not even the sons of the Dey, for the 
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My companion was a man of the law, erave and dry, though a Freneh- 
man. “ Whatoa lesson,”” | said, “ lies here to lawle ss pride ! The 
furk in Algiers was but lately distinguished from its other population, 

not more by his embroidery and the gaudy colours of his dress than by 
his air of command and his insole nee, that obliged all who met him to 
step aside in the street until he passed. Ele entered the gardens of the 
natives at will, and ate their rise with Impunity ; - now he is an exile, 

and possibly dependent on charity.’ “ Yes, ” said my matter-of-fact 
friend, ** there were many seal fellows amone the Janissaries, and 
many of them were even drunkards, whose habits were connived at. if 
net earried to scandalous excess.”? But they were not all of that descrip- 
tion; and as to their banishment, it was enforced on the plea of a con. 
spiracy against the French G vernment, the proots of which were never 
established; and if there were no clear proofs, their treatment was a 
breach of Bourmont’s couvention. 

The Coloughs, or Alverine progeny of the ‘Purks, may now be said 
to be merged in the Moorish population. But how are the Moors to be 

stinguished from the other inhabitants of Algiers and its regeney? 
Why, in appearance it is not difficult to discriminate them from. the 
aL vroes, Jews, \rabs, and iy abyls, not only by their turbans and better 
dress, but by their form and physio aomy. They have, particularly in 
comparison with the Jews and Arabs, faire: complexions and rounder 
features, and they are also generally more corpulent. Their eyes, mstead of 
the mixed fire and darkness of those of the Arab breed, have a quiet and 
almost indolent eXpression ; and their manners are calm and cienitied, 
whilst the Arabs gesticulate even more than the French. Their costume 
diifers little from that of the Turks, consisting of a turban, a shirt, pro- 
digiously large small-clothes (if it be not an Trishism to say se), a 
jacket of coloured cloth, whieh is embroidered more or less, a large white 
outer mantle, and slippers. Some of them im winter, [aim told, wear 

ckings. 

But the Moorish ladies ; how can T describe their apparel, having 
never seen them but in preture S, with the exception of the two or three 
dancing women whom L have mentioned, and whe, though handsome, 
would probably give no better an idea of a modest Mooress’s dress than 
a figurante at the Opera would represent our female drawing-room cos- 
tume?) The commoner Moorish women are certainly to be seen, on 
foot,in the dark streets, veiled and looking like phantome, as | have 
told 1) but one can neither see them distinetly Wo stop to question 
them about their toilette. On the COMES roads youl will sometimes 
meet them ; 


bout they ar travelling ar horse back. i aged "yp It) il hax, 
and vou can see only “ Boa of preter rt nehed. Anxious to see a 


“ orish lady at home, [ go i French physician to mtroduce me inte 
he house of a superior Moor,as an En: ro doctor, with whom he wished 

ae samt 
nt a consultation on the state his lady- praal ent. Under this 


’ ! pare ‘ ’ ‘ 
wetext, I got actually over the thresh 1 and through the servants’ hall, 


and, with all the doct rial consequence that I could ASSUNIC, [ was 
iT unting r the first )i air of stairs, whe noi blac k tt llow, whose langh aril 
tiny jy on the sh ale ler thrilled ny bosom like “a mcessace from John Row 
al nd Richard Doe, showed me his large white teeth, and said, * Massteu, 
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on ne vous attend pas.” So back I was obliged to come, and retrace 
my steps through a long hall, lined with giggling niggers, like General 
Moreau retreating through the Black Forest. Next day I received from 
an English lady at Algiers a welcome and kind present, which I had 
elicited by expressing my curiosity to see the dress of a Moorish woman in 
superior life. My fair young countrywoman was so kind as to dress two 
dolls exactly in the embroidery and vesture of the respectable Mooresses. 
There is no difference, except as to the colours of the silk, between the 
attire of the two figures. The innermost dress is a fine linen shift, bor- 
dered at the breast with silk; the hair of the head is bound lengthily 
behind with a blue silk ribbon ; a rich embroidered silk velvet jacket 
covers the arms and shoulders down to the waist, having at the elbows a 
long silk lace ruffle that reaches to the tips of the fingers, but which, I 
suppose, are never left long unlifted in order to show the arm and wrist 
bracelets. From the waist, silk embroidered pantaloons come down, 
but only to the knee; above this there is an embroidered silk gown, 
exactly like that of an European lady, from the shoulders to the ancles ; 
but I understand that this Yast dress is generally dispensed with, and 
the pretty legs shown uncovered from the knee to the ancle ; morocco 
slippers, a veil, a shawl, ear-rings, and a necklace complete the female 
Moorish costume, which differs little from ours but in the absence of 
stockings. . 

A little circumstance that took place in consequence of my possess- 
ing the aforementioned dolls reminds me of an anecdote, respecting him- 
self, that was told me by the late well-known Scotch lawyer, John 
Clerk. He had a great taste for sculpture, and used to amuse his leisure 
hours with modelling figures in stucco. His confidential copyist was a 
dry man, imbued with no sort of taste for the fme arts, and regarding 
his employer’s amusement as a token of unaccountable puerility, he 
exclaimed to him one day, “ Eh, Mister Clerk, I am astonished that a 
person of your sense can tak up your time wi’ makin’ stuccy men!” In 
like manner my squire [achimo—I should tell you that I had given him 
notice to quit me, and he was therefore in no friendly mood—seeing the 
two dressed dolls on my table, took them up, and with the devil’s own 
sneer on his Punchinello phiz, said something that conveyed to me, 
that having gathered flowers like a bambino, I was now playing with 
dolls like a fanctul/lo. The ludicrousness of the idea disarmed my in- 
dignation at his insolence. 

As to the minds and manners of the Moorish ladies, I learn that 
they are exactly what you might expect from their limited education ; 
that they are slatterns, though gaudy in their dress,—as silly as chil- 
dren in their conversation,—and, what astonished me most, by no 
means remarkable for their beauty ;—that their negresses giggle and 
gossip with them like equals,—and that the highest subject of their dis- 
course is about syrups and confections. As to their beauty, however, I 
believe that my informant had by chance only seen some homely 
Mooresses. 

Apropos to those fair ones, it is a common report that the Mussul- 
mans believe them to have no souls. But it is quite untrue. A Moorish 
Maraboot, or Saint, to whom I put the question, assured me that the 
Koran inculcates no such doctrine. ‘“ Then why,” said I, “ do you 











not allow your young women to attend the mosques?’? Because,’ 
he replied, “ the guardian angel of the mosque might detect in the 
hearts of the men a human sort of devotion which would desecrate the 
place.” “ That danger,” I told him, “ could be easily obviated by 
convoking the male and female worshippers at different hours.” This 
remark rather pozed him, and all that he had to say was, that it is diffi- 
cult to chenge established customs. I believe him, however, as to the 
fact that there is no text in the Koran which mortalizes female souls, 

I fear you will think I am grown a downright gossip when I tell you 
a bit of scandal that has reached me about the Moorish young ladies. 
They are fond of puppies. For that matter, you will perhaps reply, 
that the finest ladies of Europe also frequently show a predilection for 
that species of animal, both canine and human. Well, but likings take 
different modes of expressing themselves. A Canadian Indian was once 
asked if he had known the bishop of Quebec? “ Yes, yes.” “ And how 
did you like him?” “ Oh! vastly.” “ But how did you happen to 
know him ?”? ** Happen to know him! Why I ate a piece of him!”’ 
In like manner my Mauritanian beauties are devouringly fond of 
puppies. You only fondle them, but they gobble them up by litters in 
their couscousou. It is said, however, that they do this not so much‘ 
from a cantvorous propensity, as from a belief that this sort of flesh 
is very fattening, and the fat of a Mahometan beauty is her glory. 

The children of the Moors are dressed exactly like their parents. 
The little girls never going out without their faces veiled. The boys, 
however, have neither their heads shaved nor wear the turban till they 
are about eleven years old. Earlier than that age they let their hair 
grow and stain it like the females with the juice of henna, which gives 
it a red hue, varying, according to the original colour of the locks, 
from auburn to the hue of carrots. Jewess and Mooress alike stain 
their hair and nails with this dye*. This is a very old custom 
of the country. It is curious to find St. Cyprian, 1500 years ago, 
inveighing against it in his work, “ De Habitu Virginum.” Speaking 
to the Mauritanian women, he says, “ With bold and sacrilegious in- 
solence you dye your locks. It isa frightful presage of your future destiny, 
that you already behold your heads in flames. Shame on your wicked- 
ness ; you sin with your head, which is the noblest part of the body.” 
In the passage which follows, St. Cyprian appears to have given an 
exceptionable gloss to the texts of Scripture to which he alludes,— 
namely, the verses in St. Matthew xvii. and in Mark ix., which describe 
the transfiguration of our Saviour. All that is said by the Evangelists 
is, that our Lord’s face shone as the sun, and that his raiment was 
white as light. But the Saint’s audiences and readers not having been 
great critics, he takes the liberty of saying—‘* We are told in the word 
of God that our Lord's head was white as wool or as snow; but you 
execrate whiteness, and detest to wear locks of the colour of his. Do 
you not fear, I beseech you, being such as you are, that when the day of 
resurrection comes your Maker will not recognise you? Are you not 
afraid when you are coming up to enjoy his rewards and promises he may 
waive you off and exclude you; and that, chiding you with the power 
of a censor and a judge, he may say, ‘ This is not the work of my hand ! 


* The Mooresses keep their eye-brows black, but the Jewesses generally stain 
them red, which has a frightful appearance. 
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is not my image!’ I tell thee, woman,” continues. the preactier, 
* that thou hast polluted thy skin with a false ointment,—thow hast 
changed thy hair to an adulterated colour,—thy figure is corrupted,— 

countenance is alienated,—and thou shalt not be able to see God 
when thou hast not the eyes which God gave thee, but which the Devil 
has painted. Thou hast followed him,—thou hast imitated the red 
hair and the painted eyes of the serpent ;—drest out by the arch enemy 
thou shalt burn in the same flames with him.” ‘ 

There are still a good many rich Moorish families in Algiers ; some 
living on the rents of houses and profits of lands, and others engaged 
in trade; but, generally speaking, since the cessation of piracy, the 
wealth of the Moorish population has been declining. About fifty years 
ago Leweson describes the Moors as much more bigoted against 
Christians than the Turks, the latter of whom he says were insolently 
proud, but not fanatical. National character, however, is gradually 
changing from circumstances. If an Algerine be now a bigot; he is at 
least a well bred one. I go frequently into the shops of the Moorish 
artizans, many of whom speak French, or as much lingua Franca as 
enables me to converse with them. They show me their workmanship 
in embroidery, turnery, &c. with as much urbanity as if they were Chris- 
tians, and really they seem to me to be ingenious workmen, particularly 
in embroidery, though, as you may easily suppose, their matufactories 
exhibit mechanics and art in a much lower state than with ourselves. 
Sitting one day in the shop of a Moorish artizan I expressed my surprise 
at the beauty of his productions. “ Ah!” he said, shaking his head, 
** your European artizans are fast supplanting us. I had a brother who 
learnt watchmaking in Europe, and once did some business here, but 
he cannot now get couscousou for his family.” 

I have been all this time speaking of the Moors as a distinct race 
from ‘Turk, Jew, Arab, &c. Your curiosity may naturally ask, for what 
period of time have they been settled in the country, or are they its 
oldest inhabitants? No; the antiquary tells us that the Kabyls or 
Berebers are the aborigines, and that the Mauri of antiquity were the 
descendants of an army of Medes who conquered the country, and 
partially blended their blood with the primitive people. But as this 
genealogy of the Moorish race is carried back by chronologists to the 
days of Hercules, I will not dogmatize with you as to its certainty. The 
Algerine Moors, who principally lead a city life, and form the great 
majority of civic population throughout this regency, I believe to be a 
race of multifarious origin, sprung from the oldest Africans, the Arabs, 
the emigrants from Spain, and the Turkish Janissaries, undoubtedly, 
also, with soms mixture of Roman and Vandal blood. Among these 
different sources I am inclined to suppose the Andalusian immigrants, 
on their expulsion from Spain, to have been the most numerous pro- 
genitors of the present Moors, on account of the vast number whom we 
know to have arrived in Africa. 

On this subject, however, what vast uncertainties must encumber the 
ablest inquirer. In our own island how complicated is the question, as 
to the descent of the great mass of us from Celtic or Gothic blood! The 
half of Scotland was once a Pictish kingdom, but nobody can assure us. 
whether the Picts were Goths or Celts. Come, let us be off to talk with 
the living—I am weary of the dead, and their resurrection-men the 
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an The Moors living inthe country, I amotold; distingaish 
themselves by their love of genealogy, and by keeping the traditions of 
their families even since the invasion of the Arabs. — The Moors cannot 
go.so far back, being generally sprung, as I have said, from those who 
were banished eut of Spain and Portugal. Ages of despotism must, tio 
doubt, have left some tracts of barbarity on the Moorish character ; ‘but 
what right have the French to accuse them, as they universally do, of 
being fanatic and treacherous? Has a single Frenchman been assassi- 
nated by an Algerine Moor since the conquest of the country, and yet 
the Moors have seen their mosques and their churchyards violated by 
the French? The Moors, with scarcely any exception, are frugal and 
temperate. Their greatest luxuries are fruit, sherbet, coffee, and 
tobacco. The quantity of animal food they consume is not a fourth 
part of that which is eaten by Europeans. Very few of them avail 
themselves of the right of polygamy. As fathers, they are gentle to 
their children ; and as teachers to their pupils—I have been to see several 
of their schools—I had found it stated that the Moors actually anti- 
cipated us in our Lancasterian system of education. But this is surely 
not a fact. The very noise that prevails in their little seminaries is 
more calculated to produce mutual disturbance than instruction. The 
poor Moorish schoolmaster has generally about twenty scholars, whose 
education, as far as I could discover, had no further resemblance to that 
of -Lancaster than that the pupils write upon slates or smooth boards. 
I saw only two that were casting up accounts, the rest were writing and 
mumbling texts from the Koran. Their pedagogue has a rod, but he 
uses it rarely—very, very rarely, I believe—to correct them, but noe 
now and then to give them a tap of warning. The bastinado, thoug 
once used in schools, I understand is now grown obsolete. 

The Moors are in general extremely cleanly both in their persons and 
houses. The most of them also are industrious. They all, whether 
industrious or not, get up at sunrise, and repair either to their business, 
or if they have none, they kill their time in some coffee-house, smoking, 
drinking coffee, and I fear sometimes swallowing a little opium. Even 
the country coffee-houses are much frequented ; they have commonly 
a spring beside them, and some shady trees. ‘The Algerine cafés (I 
speak of those which are not held by the French) have scarcely any 
movables beyond straw-mats, on which the guests sit and play at 
draugths or chess. 

The Moors, even of the common class, have a gentle gravity of manner, 
and [ am told by those who have seen the interior of their habitations, 
poor and rich, that they exhibit a scrupulous cleanliness, rivalling that 
of the Dutch. In the houses of the rich, breakfast consists of coffee, tea, 

‘and well-baked bread, besides sherbet and lemonade. The decoction of 
a native plant, which is cheap and wholesome, is used by the poor as a 
substitute for tea. Many burghers of the middle ranks’ are contented 
to dine at mid-day on bread and cheese, and fresh or dried fruits, 
according to the season, though the noon meal of the rich, it is unneces- 
sary to say, is well supplied with savoury couscousou, pillau, garden- 
stuffs, pastry, and fruits. But among all classes, the evening meal is 

most important; and a Moorish artizan tells me that all classes, 
down to the poorest, contrive to sup on pillau or couscousou, cooked 
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with a little animal food. How strange is humansuperstition! A reli- 
vious Moor will not eat meat that has been killed by a Jew or a Chris- 
tian. In revenge, the Jews here are equally scrupulous. The Jewess 
maid-servant of this house refused to eat the relics of my dinner for her 
supper, because it was meat not slaughtered by a Jew. 

There is one extraordinary coincidence between the death ceremonies 
of the Algerine Moors and the ancient Irish. Immediately after the 
death of a member of the family, all the women in a Moorish house break 
out into a howling ery, and their neighbours, friends, and relations come 
to join in the ululation. They have also an Irish way of expostulating 
with the deceased on the absurdity of his having chosen to die. “ Why 
did you leave us? did we not feed you, and clothe you, and love you?” 
The defunct, of course, puts up in silence with their reproaches. He 
is then given to the sexton, who washes his body, and Jays him out in 
his grave-clothes upon a bier in some chapel, from which he is carried to 
his burial place. The funeral ceremony is sometimes accompanied 
with a choral hymn from the Koran, but I believe the custom is not 
universal. 

In my next, I shall speak to you about the Arabs, Jews, and 
negroes, 

Yours, &c. 
sii ch 





SENEX’S SOLILOQY ON HIS YOUTHFUL IDOL, 


Platonic friendship at your years, 
Says Conscience, should content ye: 
Nay, name not fondness to her ears, 
The darling’s scarcely twenty. 


Yes, and she'll loath me unforgiven, 
To doat thus out of season; 

But Beauty is a beam from Heaven, 
That dazzles blind our reason. 


‘li challenge Plato from the skies, 
Yea, from his spheres harmonic, 
To look in M@——y C *s eyes, 
And try to be Platonic. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF AN AMERICAN WITH LORD BYRON.* 


* No man could have been more surprised,’’ said Byron, ‘ than I 
was at the success of ‘Childe Harold.’ It is true the ‘ English Bards’ 
had been tolerably well received, but I ascribed that to the subject, and 
the ill-nature of the world, who love nothing so much as to see notable 
personages cut up. I had in truth a better opinion of the satire than of 
the romaunt. The review of the ‘ Hours of Idleness’ in. the ‘ Edin- 
burgh’ vexed me cursedly ; not that I had a meaner opinion of my own 
powers in consequence of the judgment thus passed upon me, for I saw 
the malus animus of the thing; but the criticism I perceived must 
depreciate me with the public. Now though I had no expectation or 
desire at that period of becoming a regular author, yet the check was 
mortifying, and I swore to write my fingers off rather than come short 
of my revenge in some shape or other. My original design in the satire 
was restricted to a simple attack upon Blue and Buff, but the idea ex- 
panded as I brooded over it, and I finished by banging away right and 
left, at every mark good enough for a shot. It is true that I fell foul of 
many a man whom [ might as well have spared ; but divers of them, I 
am convinced, were secretly gratified at being assailed in such respect- 
able company. Others forgave me for hitting them a hard blow because 
I had hit their friends stil] harder. After all, it was a foolish affair, but 
my bile got vent by it, and like Mr. Shandy, after swearing hard, I found 
myself easy. My mother had a high opinion of the satire, and foretold 
from it that [ should do something great in poetry. I thought the better 
of her judgment for this opinion, and still think so, because the satire 
has ever been a favourite with me, though there are times when I almost 
regret that it was ever written.” 

“In spite of all the scribblement I have been guilty of,” said Byron, “I 
am convinced nature never intended me for a poet.” To this Freplied 
that such a declaration from him could only be prompted by a desire to 
be startling and paradoxical, for I was at a loss to conceive how it could 
be easier to make a poet out of a natural proser, than it was to put 
brains into the head of a numskull. ‘ I became a rhymer,” said he, in 
explanation, “ by force of circumstances: had my course run smoothly 
through life I should have been as prosaic as an alderman ; but I had 
an excitable and stubborn temper, which isa thing not poetical in itself, 
yet able when wrought upon by extraordinary causes to make a man 
something like a poet. This is what I call becoming a poet artificially. 
In others the power is not generated thus ‘by accident, but displays 
itself naturally, and in harmony with the ordinary character and feelings 
of the possessor.” Such was the substance of Byron’s argument in 
support of this very strange proposition, which he defended by saying a 
great deal more that I cannot recollect, as it was not very clear to me at 
the time ; in fact, I am unable to see how he makes out his case in what 

I have recorded above, since he admits that the poetical faculty in a 
certain shape existed in him by nature, which is all that is necessary to 
be shown in order to prove him a natural poet. Perhaps after all he 
had no very precise notion of what he meant by saying that nature 
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never intenled him for a poet, but uttered it from mere whim, and to 
try how dexterously he could argue in the attempt to prove “ Richard 
not Richard.” In general he reasoned with ingenuity, and skill, and 
his opinions were characterized by sound sense; but there were occa- 
sions, as I have already remarked, when he showed a crotchet, and 
seemed to be fighting gladiatorially. 

“ People offer me abundant advice,” said Byron, “ both public and 
private, on the score of my writings. I have been advised, among other 
things, to write an epic poem, a thing in which I certainly, should. not 
succeed, nor indeed would any other person. The heroic-ageis gone 
by : nobody could understand or sympathize with the epic spirit in these 
costermonger times. The only sort of epic suitable to the present day 
is the epic of common life, half sober, half burlesque ; a sort of thing 
at which I really think I shall try my hand some day. When I first 
started into notoriety I had a thousand different schemes in my head, 
for I was a little giddy with the sudden fame that burst upon me, and 
positively knew not what to think of myself. I certainly had a higher 
opinion of my own powers at that moment than I have had at any sub- 
sequent period, though I do not affect to believe that I have deteriorated 
in the opinion of the world. I have reason likewise to believe that the 
same is the case with most or all of those who attain any celebrity by 
their writings ; the gratification of feeling, the confidence, the hope, the 
self-estimation caused by the first success are never equalled at any 
subsequent stage of an author’s career. I formed a resolution at that 
period to pay no regard to the advice of critics: this I have adhered to, 
although from other reasons than those which prompted the determina- 
tion. I should counsel all others to do the same, and by all means to 
follow no other person’s suggestion in the choice of a subject or the 
manner of handling it. Nothing can be more awkward, or more likely 
to lead to unfortunate results, than the attempt to write to the ideas of 
another.” 

In general he did not willingly allude to his poems, but whenever he 
did it was with an air of indifference, as if he was unconscious of 
touching upon a subject of more than ordinary interest. This savoured 
a little of affectation ; yet at times he would allow himself to be drawn 
into observations that showed they were by no means so insignificant in 
his eyes as he wished others to believe. ‘* The world has made up an 
opinion,” said he, “ respecting certain parts of my writings, to which I 
cannot agree ; we shall see who will be right in the end. I maintain 
an author’s right to judge of his own performances, for several reasons. 
First, he is the maker of them; he knows the materials of which they 
are formed, and the process of the manufacture. Secondly, he gives an 
unbiassed opinion, for nobody has spoken before him to sway his judg- 
ment in the matter. Now the opinion of the world, so called, is half 
the time made up by taking the dictum of a certain authority, and the 
other half by dissenting from it; it is the rage for thinking like some 
men, or for thinking unlike others. All this gives a temporary cur- 
rency to some things, but the question is, what will best survive a 
century? Petrarch was famous in his day, not for his sonnets, which 
were hardly known, but for his Latin writings; now his Latin is for- 
gotten, and his fame lives only in the sonnets, He knew this would be 

the case eventually, and his sonnets are therefore the most finished and 
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elaborated of all his works. °Tis of no use to cite this or that ‘prepos- 
terous opinion, which some writers have pronounced as to the merits of 
their own labours. I have nothing to do with dunces, but speak only of 
those who know what poetry is.” In spite, however, of his pretended 
confidence, I believe Byron was often disturbed with misgivings that his 

oetry would not last: he had a distant foreboding that he should fall 
in the estimation of the world as suddenly as he had risen. 

Politics were often the subject of conversation between us, but as this 
topic interested me less than any other, I have but a slight recollection 
of what he said. His belief, however, which he expressed on repeated 
occasions, seemed to be fixed, that a revolution in England was un- 
avoidable. ‘ No monarchy in Europe,” said he, “ has gone through an 
existence of more than a thousand or twelve hundred years without suf- 
fering a radical change: such a change awaits England in the natural 
course of things, as all history teaches, and the particular causes for 
such a catastrophe are doubly numerous and active there. What will 
grow out of it Heaven only knows, but the longer it is protracted the 
more violent and sanguinary will be the operation of it, and the more 
dubious its result.” He appeared to have little expectation that France 
would grow unquiet, as he was fond of ascribing the preponderance 
which that nation had possessed in European politics to the genius of 
her great leader Napoieon. ‘ When Napoleon fell,” said he, “ I shared 
in the common exultation. I now lament the catastrophe, partly out of 
commiseration for fallen greatness, and partly because I believe that 
his dethronement was, comparatively, a misfortune to the world. He 
shed blood, it is true, but as the doctor says in Moliere, ‘a man dead is 
aman dead, and there is an end,’ while he has wrought good effects that 
will last for ages. The age of Napoleon will be the true heroic age for 
the French some centuries hence, if the minds of men (which I strongly 
suspect to be the case) be not tending toward such a state as_to lose 
all relish for the heroic.” 

Notwithstanding his high aristocratical feelings and tendencies, Lord 
Byron talked liberally as to politics. He would now and then avow 
opinions strongly republican, though he allowed that all forms of govern- 
ment hitherto invented were wretchedly bad; they were all adapted to 
stimulate the bad passions either of the rulers or of those who were 
ruled. ‘“ After all,”? said he, “ men are destined to be beasts of burden, 
and even those who imagine they drive are in reality driven. There is 
no government in the world where the one half are not employed in 
cheating the other half. As to political honesty, there is no such thing. 
*Tis of little consequence what a politician believes, the important point 
is how much he can make others believe; that is the true secret of 
government.’? These, and many more observations of the same stamp, 
will show at least that Byron was no optimist in his political belief ; 
io he often expressed wishes for the political improvement of the Ita- 

ians, and affirmed that they only required to be placed in their natural 
position to become a great nation. “‘ But,” said I, “don’t you think the 
national character quite worn out among the Italians, for no man ap- 

peats to think of himself as an Italian, but only as a native of this or 
that city ?*? It is true,” said he, “that their patriotic feelings are 
local, yet ‘this would not hinder them from making common cause in an 
attempt for independence, were the proper occasion to offer, as the Gre- 
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cian States united against the Persians, Italy gave liberty and learning 
to the rest of Europe, and for these celestial she now lies chained 
like Prometheus for stealing fire from heaven.” 

Speaking of poetry, “ It is my opinion,” said he, “that by-and-by 
there will be no such thing.” I did not thoroughly understand this, 
and asked if he meant that the world would make a great bonfire, like 
that of the curate and barber in Don Quixote’s library. He replied, 
“ No; the books may remain, but nobody will read them, and as nobody 
will read poetry nobody will write it, and the taste for it will expire.” 
These observations from the mouth of the greatest of all living poets 
excited my surprise, and I hardly thought him in earnest ; but he went 
on at great length in support of w hat he had advanced. “ The world is 
growing mechanical,” said he, “ and men regard only what they can 
eat and drink: people of different countries are amalgamating, and 
losing all national character. How long a process this will be no one 
can tell, but the tendency that way is so strong, that the result seems 
hardly to be avoided.” He added a great deal more in the same strain, 
and was evidently impressed with the belief that a strong utilitarian bias 
was exhibiting itself at the present day in all social institutions, although 
it may be doubted whether his apprehensions of the catastrophe pre- 
dicted by him were really so great as he affirmed them to be. We spoke 
of the writings of many of his contemporaries, which he criticised very 
freely. -“** * * "8 poetry,” said he, “is strange stuff, and the man’s 
obstinacy in continuing to write it is amazing. He takes his own indi- 
vidual taste, builds it up into a system, and wonders that the world 
does not look on and admire. It is nonsense to talk of writing poetry 
upon a system, for some people who pretend to be poets thiak there is 
something magical in the name of asystem. Poetry is a plain thing, to 
be understood upon the reading. To write a poem which no one can 
understand till he is let into the ‘ system,’ is like painting a picture 
that produces no effect unless we apply the plumb-line and compasses. 

One day we were riding out together on the road towards Bello 
Sguardo, and our attention was occupied by the stunning noise made 
by the cicale among the olive-trees. ‘* Do you know,” said he, “ that 
I never hear these creatures croaking out their hoarse notes, but my 
thoughts revert to the clamour which the English set up against me 
when they took it into their heads, God knows why, to drive me out of 
their * nook-shotten isle.” I always fancy my old persecutors and 
calumniators transformed into insects, and skulking under the covert 
of the foliage to annoy me with their croakings. Tis a ridiculous idea, 
but I cannot avoid indulging it. There they sit, hidden as formerly, 
and too numerous to be singled out for refutation or punishment. The 
thought often makes me melancholy. I would not willingly live in 
England, yet there are ties connecting me with the country that I cannot 
rend asunder,” Here he went on at great length in his strictures upon 
English society, affirming that it offered very little that was amiable, 
though he confessed that he knew himself to be so hated by those who 
composed it, that he should hardly get credit for impartiality in his 
judgment. I ventured to doubt whether he was so much an object of 
dislike to his countrymen as he imagined, and stated that among those 
who had fallen in my way, he appeared, on the contrary, to be in excellent 
odour. He displayed much surprise at this, whether affected or real I 
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cannot say, and obliged me to enumerate various instances in which T had 
witnessed the manifestation of such a feeling. The assurance [ gave 
him of this fact seemed to have a decided effect upon him for a while, 
but presently the old persuasion returned upon him, and he exclaimed 
that it could not be; adding, that the English and he had offended each 
other too deeply ever to be reconciled. In this belief I could not hel 
thinking he laboured under a great delusion. I did not hesitate to tell 
him so. His notions here savoured a great deal of morbid sensitiveness, 
for I can hardly think there was any affectation in the case. It was 
evident still that the belief preyed upon his mind, and was, in a great 
degree, the cause of that depression of spirits under which he frequently 
laboured. 

He was fond of talking of Napoleon, and made no scruple of express- 
ing a high admiration of him. He allowed him to be a tyrant, but 
asserted that one could forgive his excesses in consideration of the 
grandeur of the object he had in view. If he was a tyrant, he was a 
great and glorious tyrant. ‘‘ But do you think,” said I, “ that he had 
the true sentiment of greatness, taking the word in its most noble and 
exalted sense? We will allow him great talents, great genius, but look 
at his intense egotism, is that any part of true greatness?”? To this he 
replied, ‘* A great conqueror must of necessity be a great egotist, since 
he who undertakes to sway the destinies of the world must regard him- 
self as the central point of the whole universe, and a certain self-refer- 
ence must pervade the whole scheme of his policy.” “ But Washington 
was no egotist.”” ‘ No, nor was he a great conqueror: he was the 
chief man among a people who did a great thing. Napoleon did great 
things himself; the nation goes for nothing in his history; it is a 
passive instrument in his hands. Napoleon’s history and greatness 
must be regarded as a personal affair.”’ ‘* But Washington could have 
made himself something personally; he had the moderation not to do 
it.” ‘Then we must allow Napoleon to be the greater*general, and 
Washington the greater man.” 

* A mere chance,’ continued Byron, “ prevented me from fighting 
against Napoleon, for at one period in the early part of my life I had 
formed the resolution of joining the army. I thought of going into the 
service of the Austrians, who were then at war with France. I cannot 
avoid speculating upon the consequences to myself had I realized this 
design. Whata turn it might have given to my fortunes! The ex- 
citement of the camp would have kept me in a hot fever of life, and I 
should, without doubt, have done some dashing things, though God 
knows whether the result would have been much to my advantage. 
{ should certainly have made a bad soldier,—as a subaltern I mean,— 
I am so impatient of restraint. I do not think, however, that the trade 
of war is a desirable one even to him who escapes with a whole skin. 
Military men who have gone through service show a certain uneasiness 
of spirit all their.lives after. The mind seems to be radically crm 
or affected by such a career. In spite of all this, and the notoriety of it, 
no object ever did, or ever will, possess such fascination in the eyes of 
the world as military greatness.” 

He frequently alluded to the business of verse-making as a process 
more mechanical than we are accustomed to consider it. “ I write 
best,’ said he, “ under the stimulus of sume artificial excitement, ang 
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am seldom lucky at rhyming when my head is clear. Schiller, used) to 
compose with his feet in a pail of cold water and a pot of hot coffee at 
his elbow. I never tried this, so far as the watcr-pail is concerned.” 
He added, that the faculty of versification was quite unsteady with him, 
that he had often found it difficult to say a very plain thing in verse, 
and that he had hammered at a single rhyme for half an hour without 
success. 

Although Byron talked without hesitation upon any topic connected 
with religion, it was extremely difficult to gather from his discourse what 
his precise opinions were respecting it, or indeed whether he had any 
settled notion whatever upon any main point relating to it, His opinions 
uttered at different times seemed to take a colour from the humour, of 
the moment or the discourse immediately preceding, which gave them 
every degree of contrariety. The sceptical tone which pervades some of 
his writings was often surpassed by the language he used in conversa- 
tion, yet he would often assert that he was a sincere Christian. Of the 
immortality of the soul he frequently spoke, and was highly interested 
when any argument was offered in its favour that had the appearance 
of novelty. He once mentioned the instance of an old man of ninety 
that he knew, who was utterly decrepit in body, but, whose mental 
powers existed in their greatest vigour. ‘“ This,”’ said he, “is a proof 
that the mind may exist independent of the body.” He appeared 
anxious to know all men’s opinions upon this matter, but remarked that 
he doubted whether the opinion of the whole world could of itself pro- 
duce any settled belief in him, as this was a case where authority could 
not govern a man’s opinion. “ All we can be certain of is,” said he, 
“that our intellects are limited,: and there is a power greater than we 
are. Mankind,” he continued, pursuing another branch of the same sub- 
ject, “ are always ready to reward and honour those who lead them into 
error ; but they persecute their benefactors, and those who attempt to 
enlighten them and to disabuse them of their prejudices. A strange per- 
versity reigns in human affairs: whatever good is done to men must be 
done m spite of themselves.” 

Various persons have borne witness to the superstition that formed a 
part of Byron’s character. He certainly talked of spirits and appari- 
tions with a seriousness that one could not believe unaffected. He was 
as fond of talking and reasoning about ghosts as ever Dr. Johnson 
could have been; he never pretended to have seen a spirit, but had 
many tales to relate concerning them which he showed great faith in. 
He indulged frequently in forebodings and presentiments which could 
not be accounted for, and was fond of strengthening himself in this 
whim by reciting the names of various celebrated men in ancient and 
modern times who were affected by the same weakness. He often 
alluded to the arguments he had held with others on these subjects. 
** —,” said he, “ told me that if he should see a ghost he should doubt 
about it, since the belief must depend upon a choice of two probabilities, 
—namely, the ghost or an optical deception; and an optical deception 
would be much the more probable of the two. I told — that this 
might be good reasoning in broad daylight, but I did not believe he 
would find it answer in the dark; and I put the question to him, 
whether he was confident it would keep his hair from rising when in a 
churchyard, and by the dim light of the moon he should attempt such 
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a syl! stic exorcism face to face with a ghost?”” He then went on to. 
talk of his dreams, and said that he once kept a record of them, partly 
for amusement and partly to ascertain whether anything like a con-; 
nected history or picture might be made out of the sequence of thoughts 
and images which they exhibited. ‘‘ It made a book,”’ said he, “* that 
read very strangely, yet it helped me to some ideas that have told well 
in poetry. No man can tell from what tags and jags hints may not 
be picked out.” 

** Many an hour,” said Byron, “ the wish seizes me that I had ful- 
filled my original design of going into the army. Not but that I think 
cutting throats a sad business ; but men must die if you let them alone ; 
mankind have never settled the point whether life be worth possessing ; 
and‘all are agreed that he who dies quickest dies best. I should have 
had the chance of a speedy exit, or a career that offered new excitement 
at every step. The curse of life is a monotony of thought, feeling, and 
occupation. I wish sometimes I had been born in the dark ages: | do 
believe that life was not then saddened by the dull satiety that mars our 
existence who languish under the disease of over-civilization. Hope 
and belief were then young; for us nothing remain but doubt and 
despondency.”’? TI ventured to disagree with him here, and stated that 
I did not see any reason to believe mankind in general were happier in 
those ages than at present : it was only “ distance that lent enchantment 
to the view,”’ and that it was the same with the boasted ages of chivalry 
which had been represented as distinguished for gallantry, refinement, 
and honourable deeds, while, in fact, the history of that period is filled 
with scenes of turbulence, rapine, and perfidy that exhibit the warriors 
as sanguinary robbers, and the people oppressed and miserable. ‘* Man- 
kind,” replied he, ‘* deserve the character of robbers in all ages; the 
only difference is that, in the dark ages, they were open, avowed, 
generous foes to one another, instead of practising the.hypocritical 
treacheries that distinguish our days of modern refinement. Men hate 
each other at the present day as much as ever they did, only they preach 
brotherly love and philanthropy as a cloak to their hatred.’’ 

We were talking of perfect characters—pattern-folks as they are 
called. ‘* My greatest dislike,” said he, ‘“ is—what do you think? 
Most of all I should dislike to be too good: I say it seriously, because 
I think all men mixed characters; and I believe that to be an 
agreeable—aye, and a useful man—one should not approach too near 
the standard of perfection. Now, God knows, all men are bad enough ; 
but I do think a person should have a few failings to gain him the 
sympathy and esteem of friends, for 1 never knew one get the reputation 
of a pattern character without forfeiting whatever attachment his ac- 
quaintance had for him. The thing sounds ridiculous, I know; and if 
one were to write about it, he would be considered a banterer; but 
wisdom often lurks in strange disguises. Let men make what profes- 
sions they will, certainly nobody really loves a perfect man,—or what 
passes for a perfect man as the world goes: now, when we do not like 
a man, we have no particular inclination to follow his example or pre- 
cept. You may say reason would teach us to do so; but it is a fact 
—and the more is the pity—that the actions of men are not in nine 
cases out of ten directed by their reason, but are under the control of 
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their passions, their prejudices, and their caprices. So there is my 
argument in favour of-—what shall I call it?—non-perfectio.” He 
went on to say a great deal more in the same strain, mixing up serious 
argumentation with a good deal of bantering remark, yet, on the whole, 
earnestly striving to establish it as a reasonable proposition. “ It would 
not do, perhaps,” he added, “ to begin education by inculcating this 
maxim, yet it is to be wished that the world would bear it in mind when 
they caderteke to pronounce judgment upon a man’s failings.” 

** Were I offered the choice,” said Byron, “ either to live my life 
over again, or to live as many years more onward, I should certainly 
prefer the first: yet my young days have been vastly more unhappy 
than I believe those of other men commonly are. I once attempted to 
enumerate the days I had lived which might, according to the common 
use of language, ¥ called happy: I could never make them amount to 
more than eleven, and I believe I have a very distinct remembrance of 
every one. I often ask myself whether, between the present time 
and the day of my death, I shall be able to make up the round 
dozen. Such j is the sum total of human happiness. An Arabian 
caliph, who wrote his own life, assures us that he had fourteen days of 
happiness. Gibbon tells the story after him, and: boasts that he had 
exceeded the Commander of the Faithful—he does not state by how 
much, perhaps by double. Were I to choose my lot in life, [ would 
not be a poet, though it is possible for a poet to get through life tolerably 
easy: yet the chance is against him. After all, a bustling man of busi- 
ness, he who has not leisure to think of the ills of life, nor any great 
acuteness of sensibility to expose him to their attacks, such a man has 
the best chance of happiness. Some Frenchman, I forget who, has 
stated, that, to enjoy this world, one must have a good stomach and a 
bad heart. I think a man may have both and be very miserable.” 

“ A whim has assailed me just now,” said Byron, “ and I feel the 
strongest inclination to indulge it; *tis no less than this—to publish a 
volume of the anonymous letters I have received. What a book they 
would make! so piquant, lively, and original! Only think of the sen- 
sation created among those blessed beings the scandal-mongers of Lon- 
don, by the appearance of three or four hundred letters, ‘ done by 
different hands’—amatory, minatory, Bortetory, dehortatory, expos- 
tulatory, improvatory, and exclamatory! fancy them all, properly 
garnished with stars, blanks, and dashes, and submitted to the favour of 
the * judicious public.’’’ He appeared highly diverted with the idea, 
and chuckled over it for some time. He stated that his anonymous 
correspondents were very numerous, though for his own part he could 
not imagine what the deuce nine-tenths of them meant or expected by 
writing to him, as he never in a single instance paid any regard to them. 
They were often, he said, very eloquent, and some of the tenderer sort 
so charmingly written, that he could not help loving the writers. A 
certain elderly lady, before his marriage, wrote to him desiring to know 
if it was really true, as she had been privately informed, that he was 
in love with her daughter, yet durst not venture to avow his passion? 
The mother, it seems, had the most overweening opinion of the charms 
of her daughter, and absolutely believed that a passage in one of Byron’s 
poems was designed to refer to her. “I do not think,” said Byron, 
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“ that a high degree of beauty is necessary to create a strong passion. 
I remember being desperately in love with a lady who had a freckled 
face. I was cured of my passion, not by discovering her want of beauty, 
but because I once saw her stand up in a chair to look over the heads 
of a crowd ; the action appeared so unfeminine, that I disliked her from 
that moment.’ He added, that he had a strong aversion to a masculine 
woman, or an effeminate man. 

Though Byron often conversed of the fine arts, yet it was plain he 
did aot possess any critical knowledge of painting or sculpture. In- 
deed, he made no pretensions to it, but openly ridiculed the science of 
connoisseurship. It has been thought that the Italian works of art 
excited little admiration in him, and that he was forced to draw upon 
his imagination for the descriptions he has written ; but, in truth, he 
had a good common-sense perception and understanding of them, which, 
after all, is the best foundation for a proper feeling of their beauties, 
“ Painters,’ said he, “ from what I have seen of them, are the most 
dogmatical, opinionated class of men in the world; any man who has 
handled a brush thinks himself an infallible judge of anything that 
was ever drawn upon canvass. I have heard Raphael, Titian, and 
Leonardo da Vinci styled wretched daubers, by one who could not draw 
a man’s face without making a horrible caricature. Speaking of 
portraits, I never shall forget poor Lord —-——, nor how I affronted 
him by too unstudied a criticism of his likeness. Lord had 
patronized, I forget what budding genius, by having his bust taken: 
his Lordship had a fiery red face, which the ingenious artist had set off 
with a background of drapery in bright crimson, so that the whole had 
as flaming an appearance as you can well imagine. Wishing to surprise 
me with this glowing specimen of the arts, he took me into the room 
where it hung, and stationing me in a proper spot for the full effect, 
suddenly drew aside the curtain that veiled it. I started back, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Good God! is that a salamander!’ I was taken by surprise, and 
the expression burst from me in spite of myself; but I believe he never 
forgave me. Sure no one could look upon the. picture without thinking 
of the animal aforesaid, or of Dives that lived in purple; there he was— 
burning, burning !” 

“ Of friends,”’ said he, “ I possess very few—not above half-a-dozen. 
Acquaintance I have, without number ; individuals that perhaps number 
themselves among my friends—yet real friends they are not; perhaps 
they do not distinguish between intimacy and friendship. I never could 
have many friends—I was not made for it. Civilities I have for many— 
friendship for a few. A man who admits five hundred persons to -his 
friendship can have but little attachment for any one of them. Thus 
you will find those individuals who have the largest circle of friends, so 
called, are incapable of any sincere and lasting attachment. I have lost 
some friends by quarrelling with them; yet not through my own fault, 
for though I am irritable, I am equally placable ; unfortunately, the 
latter quality does not always accompany the former!” Here he went 
on to specify the qualities of many persons whom he designated by 
name, though I cannot call them to mind, therefore omit their characters 
as drawn by Byron. Some of them were dead—* Dead!” exclaimed 
he, “ God! how much there is in that little word.” 
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Byron often ‘spoke of peculiarities in his temper and disposition as, 
owing,'im a great degree, to his education. “I was not brought up,” 
said * “ | grew up. Had I a son to educate, I should take as many 
atitions respecting him as the sternest Mentor among men; yet ten 
to one I should spoil him. The management of a single point in the 
education of a child may make or mar him for life. Haud inexpertus 
loquor. A child never believes that a man can tell a lie, or be mis- 
taken ; I remember the time when I was undeceived on this point—it 
caused me the oddest sensations imaginable. I felt like a Pagan who 
has been shown that his god is only a stick of wood.” | 
I could not help feeling surprised at his frankness, and the unreserved 
manner with which he touched upon a hundred things connected with 
his personal history, which [ should not have ventured to remind him 
of by so much as an allusion. He was certainly the most open-hearted 
and communicative man that I ever met with; and, notwithstanding a 
little waggish tendency towards mystification, very plainly to be dis- 
covered in him from time to time, I really believe him to have been a 
man who would tell all he knew and thought without the least reserve. 
It was a fault with him—a weakness; he loved to talk and to excite 
interest in his hearers, and, when under the impulse, could not refrain 
from pouring forth all his feelings, and laying his mind completely open. 
No event in his life has excited greater curiosity than his separation 
from Lady Byron. The world has groped in the dark after the secret, 
and the strangest of all is, that Lord Byron was as much in the dark as 
any one; for I am perfectly convinced he has disclosed all he knew 
about the matter. To hear him converse upon the affair was enough : 
he did it unreservedly, perhaps too much so; but it was a matter of 
public notoriety —it had heaped calumny and abuse upon his head, and 
driven him into exile, and what he said was uttered in self-defence. 


Having brought these sketches to a close, I may be permitted to add 
a word or two as to the general impression produced upon me by my 
intercourse with the celebrated personage to whom they refer. If, as 
Sterne remarks, a man cannot walk into a room and lay down his hat 
without some action that lets out a part of his character, it surely cannot 
be presumptuous to hazard a brief estimate of Lord Byron’s peculiarities 
under the circumstances in which, for a short period, I was placed with 
regard to him. I certainly thought Byron an agreeable companion, 
and should have set him down for one who was by nature inclined to 
sociality, notwithstanding the inclination to solitude, and the moody 
misanthropy which he paraded in his writings. Those who knew him, 
and those who only read him, have looked upon him in different aspects. 
In conversation, Byron was himself—in his poetry, he was acting a 
part ; yet, even when himself, he was a character difficult to penetrate, 
s0 many contrarieties were mixed up in him. He had naturally kind 
feelings, yet he was certainly what he called himself—a good hater. 
What he said, he commonly said in sincerity; yet, as he uttered it for 
the most part from mere impulse, he was liable to contradict it the next. 
hour, He was studious, inquisitive, and had a great curiosity to fnform 
himself upon all things that engage the attention or solicitude of men 3’ 
but I am of opinion that he had no fixed and settled convictions upon 
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any subject whatever; and though on numerous occasions he indged of 
men, manners, and literature with great acuteness and, penetration, yet 
I.am fully persuaded that at such times he had. no more.confidence in 
his Own. decisions, than when he uttered at random the, most frivolous 
sophistries. He had reflected much, but his wayward and capricious 
temper had so far the mastery of his faculties, that I doubt if, his, 
researches. were ever guided by a sincere, deliberate, and reasonable 
desire to discover the truth. That his passions were violent, no one can 
deny ;, yet this circumstance need not have made him the poet he was, 
or the unhappy man he pretended to be. That he was unhappy, I have 
no doubt, for most men are so; but honestly, I do not think Byron to 
have. been half so wretched as the world has imagined; he was gifted 
with acute sensibilities, and if he suffered more in consequence, he also 
enjoyed more. That a poetical temperament has a tendency to make a 
man. melancholy I never will believe ; and I am thoroughly convinced 
that if Lord Byron had been under the necessity of earning his dinner 
every day before eating it, he would have stood as fair a chance of hap- 
piness as falls to the lot of common mortals. The reader may point to 
his poems and say, that the feeling of melancholy which reigns through- 
out them is too deep not to be real. I reply, that there is a pleasure 
even in the contemplation of lugubrious subjects, and that the man who 
wrote as if his coffin was perpetually before him, wrote with as much 
exhilaration as if he had been penning anacreontics. People refine too 
much in their judgments of this part of his character; it is better to 
take a common-sense view of the thing, and bear in mind that it is not 
in the physical constitution of man to be superlatively miserable. Byron, 
in fact, was cheerful when occupied, animated when in conversation, 
and displayed an interest and eagerness in carrying his point when 
engaged in a petty dispute or project, that caused you to forget both the 
poet and the misanthrope. 

Napoleon was said to be so arbitrary, that he would have been glad 
to cook every man’s dinner. Byron was so perversely self-willed, that 
he insisted on being admired, even for his faults. He made a parade 
of feelings the most unamiable, only to excite wonder: monstrari digito 
was the secret of his attempt to brave public opinion. [le was what 
might be termed a hypocrite reversed—he affected to be worse than he 
really was; a strange and inexcusable weakness in him. As to the 
insanity which some have suspected, I think his own definition of the 
word quite a correct one, and that he stood between the first and second 
stages; in spite of this, he knew his own failings, yet had not firmness 
of purpose enough to attempt the correction of one of them. To say 
that he was disgusted with the world would be uttering nonsense, as 
every act of his life shows that there were a thousand things in the 
world that he loved, esteemed, and coveted. Whether he thought a 
great deal of his title I am unable to say, but nothing in his conversation 
or demeanor towards me indicated that pride of birth which others 
declare to have been a distinguishing trait in him; possibly my character 
as a republican may account for this. He used to assert, that if he had 
lived in the French revolution he should have been a great disorguniser ; 
I, on the contrary, believe, that had a revolution taken place in England, 
Lord Byron would have stood by his order to the last; his liberalism 
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was little more than speculative. If he had not a high opinion of his 
own powers as a poet, he was fully sensible that others had 3. which 
may excuse his egotism, and account for meer | of his indiscretions in 
talk. His lameness was doubtless a source of mortification to him in 
his youth, but late in life I believe he thought much iess of it. The 
elements of good and evil were strangely mixed up in his character: 
there were anomalies about him beyond the power of a common observer 
to explain—* tricks had he in him that gentlemen have.” His auto- 
biography must have been a rare and amusing book, yet it would have 
given a picture of Lord Byron utterly erroneous. What he deliberately 
wrote for the eye of the world was not trustworthy ; but what he babbled 
in his cups, or in moments of careless gaiety, might be relied on, 
however contradictory: for such, indeed, was the man—a magnificent 
contradiction. pa 








DEATH-BED OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


On his bed the king was lying— 
On his purple bed* ; 
“ Tell us not that he is dying ;” 
So his soldiers said, 
“ He is yet too young to die. 
Have ye drugged the cup ye gave him+, 
From the fatal spring? 
Is it yet too late to save him? 
We will see our king! 
Let his faithful ones draw nigh, 
The silver-shielded warriors— 
The warriors of the world!” 


Back they fling the fragrant portals 
Of the royal tentt ; 





* “ While Alexander was on his death-bed, the soldiers,” says Arrian, “became 
eager to see him ; some to see him once more alive, others because it was reported 
that he was already dead, and a suspicion had arisen that his death was concealed 
by the chief officers of the guards, but the majority from sorrow and anxiety for 
their king; they, therefore, forced their way into his chamber, and the whole 
army passed in procession by the bed where he lay pale and speechless,” 

+ Plutarch mentions that one of the popular reports was, that Alexander's death 
was occasioned by poison administered by Iollas, his cup-bearer. This poison, the 
water of a mountain-spring, was of so corrossive a nature as to destroy every 
substance but the mule’s hoof in which it was brought. 

{ Phylarchus gives a splendid account of Alexander’s magnificence. His tent 
contained a hundred couches, and was supported by eight columns of solid gold. 
Overhead was stretched cloth of gold, wrought with various devices, and expanded 
so as to cover the whole ceiling. Within, in a semicircle, stood five hundred 
Persians, bearing lances adorned with pomegranates; their dress was purple and 
orange. Next to these were drawn up a thousand archers, partly clothed in flame- 
coloured, and partly in scarlet dresses. Many of these wore azure-coloured scarfs. 
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Vainly to the stern immortals 
Sacrifice and vow were sent*, 
Cold and pitiless are they! 
Silent in their starry dwelling, 
Nothing do they heed 
Of the tale that earth is telling, 
In her hour of need ! 
They have turned their face away, 
Ye silver-shielded warriors, 
Ye warriors of the world! 


In that royal tent is weeping ; 
Women’s tears will flow ; 
There the queens their watch are keeping? 
With a separate woe. 
One still wears her diadem— 
One her long fair hair is rending, 
From its pearls unbound ¢ ; 
Tears from those soft eyes descending, 
Eyes that seek the ground. 
But Roxana looks on them, 
The silver-shielded warriors, 
The warriors of the world ! 


In the east the day was reddening, 
When the warriors pass'd 
In the west the night was deadening, 
As they looked their last. 
As they looked their last on him— 
He, their comrade—their commander— 
He, the earth’s adored— 
He, the godlike Alexander ! 
Who can wield his sword ? 
As they went their eyes were dim, 
The silver-shielded warriors, 
The warriors of the world! 








In front of these were arranged five hundred Macedonian Argyraspides, soldiers, so 
called from their silver shields. In the middle was the golden throne, on which 
Alexander sat and gave audience. The tent on the outside was encircled by 
elephants drawn up in order, and by a thousand Macedonians in their native dress. 
Beyond these were the Persian guard of ten thousand men, and the five hundred 
courtiers allowed to wear purple robes, 

* Alexander’s death was preceded by many omens, which sacrifice vainly strove 
to avert. 

+ After the conqueror’s death, Roxana allured her gentler rival into her power, 
and poisoned her. She was the beautiful daughter of a barbarian chief, made 
captive by Alexander, who was so struck with her charms, that he immediately 
married her. Statira was the child of Darius, and inherited the evil fortunes of her 
ill-fated race. 

t Pearls were favourite ornaments with the Persian ladies, who often wore 
them wreathed in their hair, 





Death-bed of Alexander the Great. 


Slowly passed the sad procession . 
By the purple bed; . 
Every soldier in succession 
Thro’ that tent was led. 
All beheld their monarch’s face— 
Pale and beautiful—reclining, ww 
There the conqueror lay, 
From his radiant eyes the shining 
Had not passed away. 
There he watched them from his place— 
His silver-shielded warriors, 
His warriors of the world! 








Still he was a king in seeming, 
For he wore his crown; 
And his sunny hair was streaming 
His white forehead down. 
Glorious was that failing head! 
Still his golden baldric bound him, 
Wher his sword was hung ; 
Bright his arms were scattered round him, 
And his glance still clung 
To the warriors by his bed—- 
The silver-shielded warriors, 
The warriors of the world! 


Pale and motionless he rested, 
Like a statue white and cold, 
With his royal state invested ; 
For the purple and the gold ‘ 
In his latest hour he wore. 
But the eye and breath are failing, 
And the mighty Soul has fled **! 
Lift ye up the loud bewailing, 
For a wide world mourns the Dead; 
And they have a Chief no more— 
The silver-shielded warriors, 
The warriors of the world! 
L. E. L. 





* The death of Alexander plunged ‘all his vast empire into anarchy and slaughter. 
Ile was the soul that animated the mighty force that afterwards wasted its energics 
in petty warfare. The popular saying attributed to him might well be true, “That 


the survivors would celebrate his obsequies with bloody funeral games,” 
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PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 
No. II1].—Caprarn Gray. 


Ortnions widely differ upon the expediency and advantages of early 
marriage, and there can be no question but that, in many instances, 
very young mothers are induced to keep back their well-grown daughters, 
and even young fathers feel jealous of their forward sons ; but there are 
exceptions to all general rules, or perhaps it may be charitably inferred 
that the instances to which I now refer are the exceptions to the better 
general rule. Certain it is that, in the family I am about to describe, 
the mother of Mary Gray, still young and beautiful, felt nothing like 
apprehension or jealousy at beholding her lovely daughter—what artists, 
speaking of pictures, call—a repetition of herself. 

Captain Gray, the husband of this exemplary parent, had married her 
when she was scarce eighteen, and he not yet of age; theirs was 
a match of love, founded upon sincere attachment—pure and dis- 
interested—encouraged, in the first instance, by their mutual friends, and 
eventually sanctioned by their parents. 

Massinger says— 

“ The sum of all that makes a just man happy 
Consists in the well choosing of his wife ; 


And then, well to discharge it, does require 
Equality of years, of birth, and fortune.” 


The union of Captain, then Lieutenant Gray, with the daughter of Colonel 
Morgan, was singularly characterized by this happy equality; their 
ages, rank, and fortune were as nearly alike as it would be possible to 
imagine in such a match. Gray was the son of an old and gallant 
soldier; Fanny Morgan was the daughter of a distinguished veteran. 
She was an only daughter—Gray was an only son; and although the 
ardour of youth, and an hereditary love of his noble profession induced 
him, so long as his country called for his active services, to continue in 
the field, he consummated his military career on the triumphant day 
of Waterloo ; having fought gallantly under his illustrious chief, and 
returned to his native home, his devoted wife, and infant daughter, with 
but one slight wound as an honourable alloy to the praises he had 
received, and the promotion he had obtained. 

Upon the permanent establishment of the peace which has ever since 
those days of England’s glory continued, Captain Gray went upon 
half-pay, resolved to pass the remainder of his life—until, at least, some 
fresh interruption to the tranquillity of Europe should occur—in the 
comfort of an humble, happy home—in the society of his devoted wife— 
in the cultivation of the arts and sciences, in which he was already 
highly accomplished—and in superintending, jointly with his beloved 
Fanny, the education of their only daughter. 

It is scarcely possible to depict a scene of more perfect hapiness 
than that which the sweet retirement of this amiable family exhibited. 
Their lives were unruffled by the slightest discontent ; their daughter 
grew in grace and goodness as she grew in years, and at eighteen was 
as perfect a pattern of innocence and virtue as ever blessed a father 
and mother. Her beauty it is needless to describe, I have already 
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spoken of her resemblance to her mother; in mind, as well as person, 

ie resemblance held good, Educated at home, under the parental eye, 
she had acquired all the accomplishments which the present state of 
society requires, unalloyed by the pertness of display, or the affectation 
of a bashfulness which she did not feel. Her character was purely 
natural—of guile or deception she could scarcely form any distinct idea, 
for her father’s heart was full of honour and truth, and her mother’s 
mind was pure as the driven snow. 

There are, they say, spots on the sun, and never yet did there exist a 
faultless human being. Gray had a fault of temper; in earlier life his 
character had been marked by an irritability of disposition, induced no 
doubt, in a certain degree, by the habit of command, and the prempti- 
tude of discipline to which, in his youth, he had been almost prematurely 
accustomed. He was the farthest from a quarrelsome man in the world, 
but he was hasty and even violent, if he even suspected the candour 
and sincerity of those to whom he had given his friendship and con- 
fidence ; and sensitively jealous of his honour, which, however, no man 
had ever ventured toimpeach. It was with a consciousness of this almost 
morbid sensibility, that his existence in youth was a continued struggle 
to repress feelings which were of so tender and delicate a nature, that 
few people in the world would give him credit for their real origin. 
Nothing can more satisfactorily prove to the sceptical—if such there 
be—in the power of the influence which a charming, amiable, good 
woman is able to exert over the man of her heart—the husband of her 
choice—than the change which matrimony worked in him. Orpheus 
softened rocks, and made stones move; but the sweet voice, and 
yet sweeter example of a beloved wife can do more than the fabled 
musician ever did. From the day of his marriage to the period at 
which the reader is introduced to his happy family, this irritability 
had gradually been subsiding, and at the time now referred to the vivid 
colourings of a highly excitable temper, like the glaring tints of a new 
picture, had become mellowed by time, and softened into harmony; and 
if the fire slumbered in the breast of Gray, it never burst out in any of 
the irregular coruscations which, at a previous part of his career, it 
certainly had done. 

I have already said that their sweet retirement was an earthly paradise. 
Surrey was the county he had chosen wherein to pitch his tent after the 
death of his gallant father. A spot romantically beautiful in its views— 
for although the subjects of Cockaigne judge Surrey by the borough of 
Southwark or Kennington Common, there are more lovely bits of finished 
landscape within thirty miles of London, in that county (where it touches 
Sussex), than are to be found at ten times the same distance in others. 

Conceive a cottagé—* a cottage of gentility” —placed on the brow of 
a gentle declivity facing the south, commanding from its woodbine- 
covered verandah an extensive view over a splendid valley, highly 
cultivated, studded with farms and villas, bounded at a distance of 
some fifteen or twenty miles by the boldly-rising downs of Sussex, over 

Whose summits one might almost sce that bright gleaming line of light 
which tells the presence of the sea beyond their swelling undulations. 
The house combining every comfort—luxury, if you will, Gray’s 
library complete—his well-kept collection of books, of birds, of minerals, 
of shells—for he was generally scientific, and although not perking 
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himself up for a “ man of science,” far above the o¢ rodXor of ‘pre- 
tenders. His guns, his rods, and his spears—for he was a sports- 
man for all game, running, flying, or swimming; his drawing materials 
—for he was an artist; his flute—for he was a musician ; his lathe—for 
he was a turner. All these, and a thousand other dear literary comforts, 
crowded and adorned his snuggery, into which the wife of his bosom, 
and the daughter of his heart, would venture, to call him to a walk, or 
a ride, or a drive. 

His establishment had all that could be wished, and more than was 
wanted to be comfortable; but comfort was the word by which it was 
to be designated, and the evenings, as the autumn closed in, were 
enlivened by visiters from the neighbourhood, which, for the situation, 
was populous—or from the market-town, distant not more than a mile 
and a half; and then the sweet and single-minded Mary sang like a 
syren, while she looked like a sylph. I never saw but one girl who 
was her equal—perhaps her superior, in this peculiarity. When she 
sang, she looked more beautiful than at any other moment of her life. 
In most singers, the act of singing causes an exertion—it might 
almost be called a distortion of countenance; but Mary Gray, like this 
one other, looked even more lovely as the rich, melodious tones flowed 
honey-like over her lips, which, being just enough opened to show a row 
of pearly teeth, scarce seemed to move as she riveted all eyes, and 
enchained all ears. I once told her mother, that nothing was wanting 
but a glass-case to cover her. 

What a happy father—what an enviable mother! Mary Gray was 
the theme of praise with all, for she was good as she was beautiful, and 
her mind was as lovely as her person. Go now to the village—now— 
and ask after her—mention her name, and see how the people, old and 
young, will lift up their eyes to Heaven and bless her. She lives in the 
hearts of those who knew her, but 

What can mortality have more of happiness than these Grays had ?-— 
Esteemed, respected, courted by the best and worthiest of their neigh- 
bours, they lived, indeed, an enviable life; and then, in the season, six 
weeks at an hotel made a variety in their course of proceedings, and Mary 
visited her relations, and heard Malibran, and Grisi, and Tosi, and all 
the unmusically-named musical people of the Opera—went to two or 
three of the best parties—learned to admire the best artists by their works 
at exhibitions, and even attended lectures, and visited microscopes, and 
returned tremblingly alive to the abominations of ‘Thames water, in one 
drop of which thousands of gigantic monsters are perpetually dancing ; 
and disgusted with the coarseness of the finest French cambric, which, 
developed to the eye magnified three million times, is infinitely more like 
a flounder-fisher’s net ill-made, than anything else to which [ can com- 
pare it. That National Gallery of Science in the Lowther Arcade, is 
enough to turn the heads of men, women, and children, and is better 
worth seeing than anything I know of, except the late Mr. Irving, and 
the present Mr. O’Connell. 

And, after all this excitement, aT fancy the dear delicious repose 
of the cottage, and the fresh breeze blowing over the valley, and Mary's 
own dear little boudoir, and the welcome of her little dog, and the 
warbling of her little birds, nay, the bending heads of her dahlias them- 
selves, just bursting forth, seemed to hail her return. 

x 2 
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‘It'would seem, perhaps, ill-timed to expatiate upon the charms of 
thi# fair credture’s mother ; but how many fair creatures does one sé¢ 
every day and evening of one’s life, who, like Mrs. Gray, look more like 
the elder sisters of their lovely daughters than their mothers. This is 
what T said at first—these are the fruits of my! marriages. Mrs. 
Gray was a being full of soul and intellect, and of that sort of intellect 
which wins rather than conquers—a masculine mind, clothed in feminine 
delicacy. I always thought that Mrs. Gray possessed an inherent 
energy, and a command of powers if she chose to exert them, and if 
they should at any time be called into action; because, by a constant 
association with a family, one finds opportunities of judging, not what 
dctually is, but what might be, the line any individual of it would, under 
certain circumstances, adopt. Mrs. Gray was the sweetest, gentlest 
creature upon earth; and, as Aaron Hill says, 

“ As lamps burn silent with unconscious light, 
So modest ease and beauty shine most bright ; 
Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 
And she, who means no mischief, does it all.” 


Certainly she meant no mischief; but she was an extraordinary per- 
son, and a delightful person, and it was beautiful to see how she exer- 
cised what really scemed little else than a sororial sway over her beloved 
Mary, in order to induce her to what is called “come forward’ amongst 
the gayer parties in London,—for at home dear Mary was really at 
home. 

The reader, who no doubt knows human nature, knows that if a 
story profess to copy nature, even if it be not a transcript from her 
wondrous book, it cannot allow a girl like Mary Gray to reach eighteen 
without a lover—or two—perhaps more; and certainly, if the mos¢ 
valuable qualities of mind and person combined are attractions, our 
sweet, kind-hearted, unaffected Mary could not fail to do the “* mischief ” 
which, in Hill’s verses, I have attributed to her mother in her carlier days. 

Conceive such a being as Mary Gray. I will not describe her. [ 
have already said she was fit only for a glass-case. But conceive this 
dear, innocent creature, with eyes too eloquent by half, although they 
spoke nothing but her innocent thoughts; a figure, unaided by art, 
perfect as the Medicean Venus; the sweetest voice,—the lightest step, 
the whitest-——But why go on? why talk of her?—rather adopt the 
well-known lines of the eminent Barnes— 

** She was 
But words are wanting to say what: 
Think what a girl should be,— 
And she was that.” 


Well, then, where the roses blow, and the lilies bow their heads, the 
bees will come ; and of course Gray’s house was beset by sundry lan- 
guishing swains. A neighbouring baronet amongst the number,—an 
ancient knight came, second in degree, who hinted to Mrs. Gray his 
anxiety to make poor, dear, downy-cheeked Mary the third Lady 
Doddlethrops, but he was snubbed by Mamma, who set him half crazy 
by repeating a satirical couplet made a few years before upon a similar 
proposition supposed to emauate from the proposer himself :— ~ 

“ My first wife for person, my secon.! for purse, 
My third for a warming-pan, doctor, and nurse.” 
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The couplet is rather homely, but. Mrs, Gray showed, it to-him in,print, 
and Doddlethrops was, to use the admirable phraseology of Major, Downs 
ing, “* stumped.” ab vrav9 

The; baronet was long, thin, and genteel ; but Mary, who, really 
seemed to have no notion of what his object was in, being what they 
call “‘ a good deal there,’’ gave him no encouragement,—not_ because 
she fancied he expected any, but because she did not feel in the slightest 
degree interested about him, and not having had the advantages, of a 
boarding-school education, she did not know that it was. necessary to 
fancy every man who came into the house a lover, ly 

There certainly was a Captain Fitzpatrick—not that I mean any, 
scandal against Sheen Elizabeth—but there certainly was a, Captain 
Fitzpatrick who, without appearing in the character of suitor to Mary, 
did contrive to be “there”? a good deal. He had some military appoint- 
ment, something about reserve companies, or recruiting, or something ; 
what, I don’t profess exactly to understand, but which Captain Gray did, 
which kept him at the neighbouring town ; and although he was not very 
handsome, he was very agreeable; and he suited Papa so,—he was a 
dabbler in science—a good fisherman, and liked so much to go out with 
the Captain, and whip the water, and catch trout, or troll for jack,—and 
he was such a good shot, not quite so good a shot as Papa, but still he 
was fond of the sport ; and then he drew prettily, and fluted to admiration ; 
and Mrs. Gray told Mary she had never seen a man of fis age so 
talented and so unaffected ;—and then they came home from their sheets 
ing, and Captain Gray asked Captain Fitzpatrick to stop and dine, and 
send home his horse, and send for his clothes, and sleep, and so he did. 
And Captain Fitzpatrick got up in the morning early, and so did Mary ; 
and he was a bit of a botanist, and he had made a collection of the in- 
digenous plants of the neighbourhood, and he had a little hortus siccus 
of his own, and he squashed the leaves of roses between the leaves of 
books, and dried them, and gummed them; and then Mary sat down 
and drew them, and then they dried some more; and then the Baronet 
called ; and then, at Mary’s earnest request, there was nobody at home, 
although they were all sitting in Papa’s sanctum; and then Captain 
Fitzpatrick sent to his lodgings for a double flageolet, and an electrifyin 
machine, and a key-bugle, and an air-gun, and a stuffed duck with - 
feet, which he had shot a month before. And when they came, they 
talked of red-footed ducks, and were electrified, and played the key- 
bugle and the double flageolet; and then Captain Fitzpatrick showed 
them how to do Cardinal Puff, and‘sing “ Great A, little A,” and “ The 
Pigs ;’’ and thence glanced off into a disquisition upon the different 
schools of painting, in which he so much distinguished himself, that, 
after the family-party had retired for the night, Captain Gray pro- 
nounced, it as his opinion to Mrs. Gray that Captain Fitzpatrick was a 
very extraordinary creature. 

There seemed to be a gaiety in the very atmosphere of Gray's villa: 
the air appeared to have the quality of the laughing-gas of which we have 
heard and seen the effects ; and certainly the conversation of Fitzpatrick, 
who was the delight of his host, was never so agreeable as when under its 
roof. One of. the family began to think no man could be so asters bie 
anywhere else. There was a vivacity about the Captain mixed with strong 
talent, and feelings of sympathy with misfortune, which to Mary’s youthful 
fancy gave indications of qualities in the heart equal to those of the head 
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which it was impossible to deny their said friend. Gray saw the effect 
the Captain had produced upon his darling daughter, and saw it 
without regret. Fitzpatrick was of his own profession,—held a similar 
rank with himself,—was the nephew of a man whom he had known on 
service, who was now dead— of a highly respectable family,—and 
holding what in peace time was as good a command as he could hold, 
—aud Gray said to his dearest Fanny, after some fortnight or three 
weeks of this intimacy,— 

“ Fanny, that Captain Fitzpatrick is a clever, agreeable, and gentle- 
manly man. I know his connexions. I think he has attached himself to 
our beloved girl. Iam sure she admires and esteems him, I don’t 
blame her. Speak to her about it. We have no disguises amongst 
us. Tell her to be candid. Ask her if he has satd anything. 1 am 
somewhat of an adept in looks. But, above all, do this,—you need 
not, I believe,—tell her to speak Aer mind; for if their affection is 
mutual it ehall be a match.” 

“ I believe,’’ said his wife, “ that nothing of the sort you suspect has 
taken place. Mary, unused to the world and its ways, is caught and 
attracted by the gaiety of our visiter, his universality of accomplish- 
ments, his excessive good humour, and above all, the total absence of 
affectation, which she so utterly detests in the generality of young men 
of the present day. But as for love;—no, no: she would have made 
me her confidante in the first instance had any such sentiment taken 
possession of her.” z 

“I am not so sure of that,” said Captain Gray; “‘ she may have taken 
the infection without being aware of the character of the complaint. As 
a physician, I judge of my patient by the eyes; and [ think I am 
not to be deceived.” 

He was not deceived. It was after the next day’s breakfast, while 
Gray was preparing his fishing-tackle, and his exemplary wife was putting 
in order certain pieces of work for the evening exercise (for they were a 
notable family), that Mary rushed into the room where her mother was, 
her eyes streaming with tears, and her cheeks burning red. She spoke 
not, but threw her arms around her mother’s neck, and sobbed aloud. 

** What is it, my child?”’ said Mrs. Gray. 

Mary could return no answer. 

** Speak, dearest ; compose yourself: tell me.” 

** Henry! Henry!’’ were the only words Mary could utter, and she 
then fell into a fit of weeping. 

** My love, my dearest love,’ 
explain—what has happened ?”’ 

“1 do not know,” said Mary; “ I cannot tell. I—am,’’—and here 
she relapsed into another fit of sobbing, which rendered all attempts at 
exp!anation unavailing. 

The dénouement, however, was at hand. Before the recovery of the 
dear girl, Captain Gray had entered the room. He saw the state of 
affairs there, and relieved the agitated partner of his fate by announcing 
that, as he had anticipated, Henry had proposed to Mary, and Mary 
had, as far as she was concerned, accepted him. 

“* God forbid,’ added Gray, “ that I should prevent their union. Tell 
my beloved child how I feel upon the subject, the moment she is able 
to hear and bear the intelligence.” 

Soon did the tender, terrified creature awake to life and happiness,— 


> said the anxious mother, “ tell me— 











soon did her mother make her comprehend the affectionate part her d 
voted father had acted,—and, before that day closed, Henry Fitzpatric 
and.Mary Gray were acknowledged as affianced man and wife, 

It was quite delightful to see the happiness of CaptainGray. Witha 
competence himself, aud enough to make his child and her husband com- 
fortable during his life, and more than comfortable after his death, he felt 
that, in giving a clever, amiable, and agreeable husband to his daughter, 
he had secured a» delightful and suitable companion for himself. The 
difference in the ages, after all, was scarcely perceptible as far as the 
unity of their pursuits was concerned, or the interchange of their thoughts 
and opinions. Gray was somewhere about forty-five; Titzpatrick not 
very far from thirty. Mary, from the moment of his avowal and 
declaration, became a different creature ; the reserve which the presence 
of even the most intimate acquaintance produces in a family-circle was 
now gone, and Henry became one of themselves. 

There was but one stipulation which Gray made as contingent upon 
the marriage; namely, that Fitzpatrick should, since there was no 
glory to be gained in these piping times of peace, go like himself upon 
half-pay, and as he had some fortune of his own, live at least some part 
of the year with them: “ And,’’ added Gray, in the full spirit of 
hospitality, “‘ the greater part it is, the better pleased we shall be.” 

Nothing could be more agreeable to the mother of the bride-elect 
than this arrangement—nothing more satisfactory to the bride-elect 
herself, who—as soon as her thoughts and ideas became sufficiently com- 
posed to permit her to recollect and consider the sudden change of her 
position from the exclusive character of an affectionate daughter, to that 
of an affianced wife—felt perfectly satisfied that, if anything could add 
to the felicity which, in the enthusiasm of the moment, she so ardently 
and so naturally anticipated, it would be the enjoyment of the society of 
those parents, to whose care and attention she owed all the advantages 
which education and precept had afforded her, and to whose indulgent 
devotion to her wishes she was indebted for their ready acquiescence. in 
that which, amongst all her blushings, and weepings, and faintings, was 
evidently the wish of her heart. 

It was clear that Henry Fitzpatrick partook deeply of the feelings of 
his beloved Mary ; his joy at the happy termination of their courtship— 
if courtship that could be called where neither spoke of love, but lived 
on, as it were, a life of happy sympathy, until at length that declaration 
came which justified the tender solicitude he had always evinced for her, 
and drew from her a confession of feelings, of the existence of which she 
was not before aware—they loved unconsciously—the light had burst 
upon them—they were blest; and Gray, recurring to the principles 
upon which he had himself acted with regard to his own Fanny, beheld, 
in the marriage of his child with Captain Fitzpatrick, the bright realiza- 
tion of all his most sanguine hopes for her comfort and happiness. 

And what an evening was that which followed the day upon which 
the discovery was made! Henry had at once become a member of the 
family. Gray and he sat longer than usual after dinner—their conversa- 
tion assumed a tone of deeper interest and closer intimacy. Fitzpatrick 
described the excellence of his father, the virtues and accomplishments 
of his mother—both long since dead; spoke with the warmest affection 
of his sisters, one of whom was married to an officer in India—the 
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other’ settled as the wife of wn eminent merchant at RiodeJangiro. : He» 
described them as a family of love, strangely separated: by ‘circums 
sttinces, but ‘strongly bound to each other by affection. | With his undle, 
who had been well-known to Gray, he had principally resided until his 
déath; ‘and to his exertions and interest acknowledged himself in-) 
debted, in a very great degree, for the promotion he had obtained, 
and for one or two staff appointments which he had previously held. 

Gray was delighted with his future son-in-law, and when they joined 
Mary and her mother, perhaps four happier people could not have been 
found in the populous county of Surrey, including even the loyal an 
constitutional borough of Southwark. | 

During all the arrangements for the wedding, the sweet disposition of 
‘dear Mary”—as she was alwavs called by those who knew her~—ma- 
nifested itself upon every occasion. Self-love, self-interest, were unknown 
to her ingenuous breast—confiding generosity and genuine purity of 
heart shone pre-eminent in all her suggestions, and in the expression of 
her ‘wishes ; and when the day was fixed, it really seemed a day of 
mourning in the village, upon which a girl so sweet, so gentle, and’ 80 
good should be taken from amongst its inhabitants. 

But she was to return—she was to pass the greater part of her time 
at home—it was her home—a dear, dear home—a home of comfort and 
of peace; and when the bells rang merrily, and the white favours 
fluttered in the breeze, her heart, full of love, of hope, of happiness, still 
lingered amidst its bowers, and yearned for the day when she might 
revisit its blest shades. 

The sacred service was performed, and one more touching or awful— 
save the last—can scarcely be imagined. The obligations it imposes— 
the sacrifices it commands—the forbearance it inculcates—the virtues 
it requires—to the observance of which two souls are pledged in the 
face of Heaven, render its celebration in a small retired church, where 
all who hear it are more or less interested in the proceedings of the 
day, seriously impressivc. Upon this occasion it was read in the most 
imposing manner by one of the brightest ornaments of our establish- 
ment. Gray surrendered the jewel of his heart to her husband—they 
were blessed—they were one. 

And then came the little fete, and gaiety in its just degree. The 
neighbouring gentry assembled round the well-stored breakfast-table, 
and before the happy couple departed for the honey-moon, their united 
healths were toasted in “the gaily-circling glass.” It was impossible for 
Gray and his wife not to catch the infection of the mirth which animated 
the party; but when the moment of separation came, neither Mary nor 
her mother could utter a syllable. The last “God bless you, beloved of 
my heart !”? was drowned in tears ; and as the carriage drove off, Gray 
covered his eyes with his hands, and sank upon a sofa, wholly exhausted 
by his feelings. 

She was gone—their dear, their only child was gone. When the even- 
ing closed in, where was dear Mary’s smile, that they so loved to gaze upon 
—where het sweet voice, that they so delighted to hear? All was still— 
the riot rout of gaiety was over—there stood her harp wncovered—her 
favourite beoks unmoved—all seemed sadly silent—but she was happy, 
and it would be selfish to indulge in grief at her -absence; yet when 
they went to rest, Gray could not help opening! the door of ‘his child’s 
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rodmh ; and, gdzing on its vacancy and stillness; he heaved.a sigh which, 
came from his heartsof hearts. 7 ant Rg an im brecwave ih 

When the morning arrived, the same feeling returned... Where. was. 
the ‘innocent creature who was wont to welcome them to the beautiful, 
parlour? Where was dear Mary to make the tea? And, let the grave 
smile—let the cynic sneer at this—rely upon it, the strongest, feelings 
are excited, thé bitterest pangs inflicted, by a sudden change in the 
ordinary, the most common, the most trifling incidents of our lives. To 
great evils the elastic mind of man stretches—it knits itself for immir, 
nent dangers—it withstands great calamities; but in the more minute 
changes, intimately connected with its habits and feelings, it fails, Ever 
since this sweet girl had been of an age to live with her devoted parents, 
she had made this breakfast-tea—this trashy stuff, about which washer- 
women are universally solicitous—this strange commodity, for which 
the poor with ungrumbling readiness pay a duty of 100 per cent. for the 
gratification of giving six or seven shillings a pound for nothing mixed 
with hot water; in order to render which palatable, they pay so much 
more for sugar and milk. It was not the tea—it was not that Mrs. 
Gray could not make the tea as well as her daughter, or that the 
servant could not have made it better, perhaps, than either; but Mary 
always had made the tea—it was a habit—it was part of the ceremony 
of their unceremonious life—it was a part of the system—a link in the 
concatenation ; and who had the key of the tea-chest? (a proof highly 
illustrative of the prudential habits of the Grays,) and where was the 
sugar ? and so on—it was the first break in the first breakfast; but, 
said Gray to his Fanny, ‘‘ We must bear all this—they will be back 
soon—please God, she is happy—we must not care for ourselves—we 
never considered your dear father’s breakfast-table when we were 
breakfasting at Salt Hill the day after our wedding.” 

Mrs. Gray smiled—blushed a little—said nothing—but, I suppose, 
like Cocky in the fable, ‘‘ thought the more.”’ 

Three or four days reconciled them to this new life, and their neigh- 
bours broke in upon its sameness—if that which is novel can be mo- 
notonous—by inviting the solitary pair to parties made rather in honour 
of the event which they could not but regret, as far as their own per- 
sonal feelings went. 

But was not this regret, in some degree, unjust? Here was a mar- 
riage, fulfilling, in every point, the wishes both of the younger and the 
elder parties; for to call Gray at forty-five, or deem Mrs. Gray at thirty- 
eight, old—would be to libel not them alone,.but human nature herself, 
If Henry Fitzpatrick had a fault it was in an unevenness, not of temper, 
but of spirits ; he would sometimes subside from all the gaiety of mirth 
—nay, I might almost go the length of saying, the brilliancy of wit— 
into a momentary fit of abstraction. Something seemed to flash across 
him, and, for an instant, depress his spirits: this, however, had been 
less remarkable since the felicitous arrangement of the marriage, and a 
letter received on the second morning by Mrs. Gray from her daughter 
was full of happiness, and delight, and devotion to her husband, who was 
at once the kindest and most considerate of human being Her father, 
tenderly remembered in the letter, read, and re-read its lines, and clasp- 
ing! theshand» of his excellent wife, exclaimed, with genuine fervour, 
** Thank: God, my child is happy !”’ 
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It is gratifying to see with what facility, in certain spheres of life, all 
the difficulties and worries by which the great and gay are incommoded 
and inconvenienced, are overcome, merely by the aid of reason, prudence, 
and a desire to be satisfied with a just proportion of the good things of 
this life without striving after superfluities, the possession of which, in 
fact, do not confer happiness. 

A week of the honeyed four had passed, and the happy couple were 
still laughing “ the sultry hours away” at Richmond, when a letter was 
brought to Captain Gray, as he was sitting finishing his letters previous 
to a drive with his dear Fanny i in their pony phaeton, containing these 
words :— 

* Red Lion Inn. 

“ Six,—Iam most anxious to see and speak with you. There are 
reasons why I do not wish to intrude myself into your house. I have 
travelled hither as rapidly as I could; I have arrived too late; but still, 
as I am here, I think it a duty to have a short conversation ‘with you, 
upon the result of which you will decide. “ Hi. Ff, 

“I shall remain here for your answer.” . 


When Gray read this brief and unaccountable epistle, his first inquiry 
of the messenger who brought it, was, from whose hands he received it. 
The answer was, from one of the waiters, whose only additional direc- 
tion was to make the best of his way to Captain Gray’s, and to get an 
answer. 

* Was it a gentleman or a lady who wrote?” asked Gray. 

The lout did not know ; all he knew was that it was to be delivered 
as fast as possible, and he was to have half-a-crown if he got back in 
three-quarters of an hour. 

These points of the affair at once roused the dormant lion in the Cap- 
tain’s breast. Some man had felt himself injured by some act of his; 
it w as a call—a demand—yet he had come too late—what did that 
mean ?—no matter—the fire was kindled—it was something. “ A 
short conversation ?” said Gray to himself 5 * long or short, or be it our 
first or our last, you shall have it.’ 

His answer was verbal; he would be there directly. The clod ran 
back, and was at the end ‘of his journey a quarter of an hour before 
Gray’s arrival, 

Gray, who was a resolute, determined, and, as I have already said, at 
an earlier period of his life, what might be called a desperate man, 
walked into the swect shrubbery of his little earthly paradise, and told 
his wife that he had received a note which called him to the neighbour- 
ing town, and would therefore drive thither in the phaeton, transact the 
business, and return for her. To this, as a well-conducted wife should, 
dear Mrs. Gray consented, and Gray was so delighted with her sweet 
accordance with his intention, that in spite of a plush-jacketed gardener 
pushing along a creaking iron roller over the grass, and in spite of hav- 
ing been married nearly a quarter of a century, he gave her —don’t be 
angry, reader—a sweet, a fervent kiss; there might have been two, and 
what then ? 

Gray left her—proceeded into the house—and after a short space of 
time mounted his phaeton, having, however, with a mixture of chivalry 
and < oun slipped under the seat of the carriage his case of duelling 
pistols, thinking perhaps that he might be unintentionally entangled in 
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some affair of what is called “ honour,” and being sure, if sueh should 
be the case, however ignorant he was at the moment of the possible 
cause of the appeal, that in a town where military officers were sta- 
tioned, he could on the instant find a “ friend ;” for let it be never for- 
gotten that upon no occasion are friends so rife as when their amicable 
exertions tend to the hostile settlement of some such affair. 

Had his dear—his influential—his incomparable wife known this, 
would he have gone so armed? However, he went—drove perhaps 
more rapidly than usual—his child was provided for—his mind was in 
a whirl—he desired to have the interview over—it would be off his 
mind—besides, Fanny was waiting for her drive. 

He reached the inn—inquired for the landlord—saw him—asked 
where the gentleman was who had sent the letter to him by his mes- 
senger. 

“ Gentleman, Sir,” said the landlord ; “ we have no gentleman here, 
Sir; the letter I forwarded was from a lady.” 

* A lady!” said Gray ; and he laughed at his foolish sensitiveness 
and his precaution about pistols. “ Where is the lady ? ” 

“ She expects you, Sir,” said the landlord; ‘* I will show you, Sir. 
Is No. 15 in?” cried he to the chambermaid. 

“ Yes,.Sir.”’ 

“ This way, Sir,” said the landlord ; and having arrived at the door 
of the apartment, opened it, and presented to an extremely agreeable 
lady ** Captain Gray.”’ 

Captain Gray bowed. The lady attempted to rise from her seat, but 
burst into a flood of tears. The captain, a perfect turtle-dove in his 
line, could not stand this—he endeavoured to soothe her—she sobbed 
more audibly, and Gray drew his chair beside her. 

“ Madam,”’ said the Captain, “ what does this mean? why this 
‘grief—this agitation? I do not recollect to have ever had the pleasure 
of seeing you before.”’ 

“ Me, Sir,” said the lady; “ no, no, no, Sir; would to God you had 
seen me! misery—wretchedness—horror—would have been saved to 
you and those whom you love better than yourself !’’—and here a violent 
paroxysm of grief stopped her utterance. 

“ What can you mean?” said Gray ; “ have I injured you? have I 
wronged any one belonging to you ?”’ 

** Oh no, Sir; no,” said she; “it is you who are wronged—it is I 
who am wronged—both—both of us ; but you even beyond myself; and 
your lovely, innocent child is married !”’ 

“‘ Great Heaven! what of that?’ exclaimed Gray; “* what has that 
to do with it?” 

* All, all,’ said the wretched woman ; “ if I could have prevented 
it I would, not for your sake only, but for my own; she is married to 
Henry Fitzpatrick.” 

** | know it,’’ said Gray, trembling with agitation for which he could 
scarcely account ; “* what then?” 

““She is doomed!—she is damned!” screamed the wretched 
woman, 

“ Are you in.your senses, Madam?” said Gray ; “ what can you 
mean by a manner so wild and language so extraordinary ? ”’ 
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only one—she was all to you and her doting mother—innecent—excel- 
ut Pave tstanns ; so they all tell me here. 1 have seen jher 
home—I haye seen the garden she matle—I have gazed on the, flawers 
che trained, as I passed your house this morning; but it is all too, late 
—she is eet oe are both destroyed!” . 

* Both!” cried Gray; ‘“‘ how? why? in what way are. you asso- 
ciated with my clnld? tell me—explain—I shall die——”” 

“ Yes, Sir, with your feelings and spirit some one will die. How 
shall I tell you? how shall I break that noble heart, or excite; it to 
fury?” 

* Tell me all,”’ said Gray ; “ what do you mean?” 

* Nerve yourself, then,” said she, “and hear me——I am the lawful 
wife of Henry Fitzpatrick!” 

Gray looked at her incredulously, perhaps indignantly ; he stretched 
his hand out as if to push her from him—she pressed upon its quiver- 
ing palm the certificate of her marriage ! 

Words are inadequate to describe the agony of the enraged father 
at sight of this too fatal document. All the strongest passions to which 
human nature is subject were in an instant raging in his breast,—deyotion 
for his child,—anguish for her fate,—remorse for his own credulity,— 
hatred of Fitzpatrick’s villany, and revenge for the unmeasurable wrong 
he had inflicted, It was a fearful sight to see. He struck his pale forehead 
with his clenched fist, and falling on his knees swore, by the God of his 
salvation, never to rest until he had avenged the injury done to his _ he- 
loved, his idolized daughter. 

The unhappy creature who had raised the storm screamed with terror 
on beholding the effects she had produced; but amidst all her grief, 
writhing as she too was under the infliction of injuries,—rejected, 
repudiated, abandoned, and forgotten,—the woman iia a and when 
she heard the dreadful denunciation of her barbarous husband, all his 
baseness, all her wretchedness were forgotten, and falling at Gray’s feet, 
who was now pacing the roomy she exclaimed— No—no—no, spare 
him! spare him!—he was my first and only love—he is my husband 
still!” 

The look which the distracted parent cast upon the unhappy sup- 
pliant was one of rage and hatred unmixed with pity ;—the very ground 
of her appeal to his mercy, that Fitzpatrick was her husband, aggravated 
the poignancy of his grief, and increased the fury of his rage. 

** Let the law,” continued she, “ take its course,—let the punishment 
he merits be meted out to him—recollect that we are both sufferers in 
the highest degree.” 

** Both!” echged Gray, “ both !—what a thought!—have you, wretched, 
deserted, and degraded as you are,—have you had a beloved, an only 
child, torn from hearts in which she lived, the idol of their worship, the 
main object of their existence, one whom they have for twenty years 
watched with the tenderest care, and prayed for with the most fervent 
devotion ?—you have not given such a chil to destruction, or surrendered 
her in the house of God himself, to misery, to wretchednegs, and infamy 


—both !"—— ' 


A second attempt on the part of the unhappy woman to soothe the. , 
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“ She was your darling daughter,” said the lady; “she was your, 
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riiré thivh Half-maddened father was equally ‘unsuccessful, ‘and, over- 
come by her feelings, she fell into a violent fit of hysterics. Gray rang 
thé bell, and, with a solemn composure, directed peop attention to be 
paid’ to the sufferer, and then quitting the inn stepped into his phaeton, 
which remained at the door, taking with him the certificate of Captain 
Fitzpatrick’s preyiovs marriage. 

ho that appreciates the character and feelings of Captain Gray,—who 
that can imagine the extent of the injury done him, will for a moment 
doubt whither he went ?—Having directed his servant to return home 
and tell his mistress that he should not return till the afternoon, having 
been unexpectedly called away on business, he gave his horses the.rein 
and drove as fast as they could draw him direct to Croydon, the next 
post town, where he arrived nearly unconscious of the journey, and or- 
dering a post-chaise from the inn to which he had driven, directed the 
waiter to put his cloak and “ other things” which were in the phaeton 
into the carriage, and dashed off for Richmond, where Fitzpatrick and 
his bride were staying. 

The reader who recollects what were the “other things,” so care- 
lessly spoken of by Gray to the servant at the inn, will perhaps 
anticipate the course he proposed to take. Great were the evils which 
arose from his precautionary measures previous to his departure from 
home. He had his pistols with him: the very presence of these deadly 
weapous afforded a facility for revenge, which, had they been not at 
hand, could not have been taken without a lapse of time, during which, 
reflection, or, more properly, reason might have checked the overflowing 
torrent of rage and revenge with which the heart’s-blood of the dis- 
tracted parent boiled and gurgled. 

He reached the temporary residence of the new-married couple,—they 
were out—he saw his daughter’s maid, who seemed surprised at his 
arrival, and alarmed at his appearance—they were expected in at four 
o’clock to dinner, as they were going on the water afterwards ;—the 
table was laid, everything around had an air of neatness and comfort 
—a drawing, upon which Fitzpatrick had been employing himself, 
was lying upon the sofa, and Mary’s work-box was beside it. The 
sight of so familiar an object brought something like tears into Gray’s 
eyes. 

“You stop dinner, of course, Sir?” said the maid. Gray answered 
not. ‘My mistress is quite well, I hope, Sir?” inquired the maid, who 
had been her maid before she became Mary’s. 

“Well!” said Gray; “ yes, poor soul, she is well and happy—lI will 
go and meet my child—which way are they gone?” 

“I’m sure, Sir, J don’t know,” said the girl. 

‘© T’}l find them,” was the reply ; and Gray, who felt it impossible to 
remain quiet in his present state of mind, descended the stairs, crossed 
the road, and entered the park. 

Scarcely had he passed the gate before he beheld his darling child, 
looking all happiness and beauty, leaning on the arm of her husband : 
in ani instant she recognized the well-known figure of her father, and 
bounding from Henry's side, she flew rather than ran into his embrace. 
He clasped her to his heart, and blessed her. Fitzpatrick followed and 
extendéd his hand to Gray, who looked calmly yet sternly at him, but 
spoke not, 
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** Is my dear mother here?” asked Mary: “ Oh, how good are you 
to come to see us!” 

“ God help you!” said Gray, drawing his arm through hers. “ Let 
me see you to your door, I want to speak a word or two to Captain 
Fitzpatrick.” 

“To Henry,” said Mary, who saw that something dreadful had oc- 
curred, she could not guess its meaning. Fitzpatrick in a moment sus- 
pected the true cause of the visit. 

“ Stay, Sir,’’ said Gray, “ do me the kindness to wait for me here, I 
will be back in a minute or two.” The consciousness of Fitzpatrick 
induced him to comply with the request, or rather obey the command 
without a question. 

“ My child,” said Gray, “ my dear unhappy child !—go to your room 
—you must return home with me—you have no business here !” 

“ Home!” said Mary; “ my mother is ill then,—home, dear home, 
too happy shall I be to go—but Henry og 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Gray, in a tone of horror, dread, and disgust— 
“ Don’t speak—go in—ga in, I will be back almost directly.” 

He led her to the door, and pressing her pale forehead to his quiver- 
ing lips, imprinted a kiss upon it, and returned to the park. 

When he reached the spot where he left Fitzpatrick, he found him 
pacing quickly to and fro over a short space of the turf. Gray walked 
hastily up to him, and holding forth the certificate of his first marriage, 
said— 

“ Is this genuine, Sir? I ask you, Sir, is it genuine?” 

al thought what had happened,” said Fitzpatrick. 

* You admit it then ?” said Gray. 

“7 I ” faltered Fitzpatrick. 

“* Scoundrel!” exclaimed Gray; “ Villain! nothing but your blood 
can wash out this crime; here, destroyer, fiend, defend yourself! ” say- 
ing which, he drew from his pocket the loaded pistols, and throwing one 
towards Fitzpatrick, cocked that which he held in his hand. 

Fitzpatrick hesitated to pick up the weapon, although thus peremp- 
torily called upon to do so. 

“ Hear me, Sir,” said Fitzpatrick. 

| hear nothing, wretch!’’ cried Gray; “ deny or confirm—aye or 
no to my question ; is this paper genuine ?” 

“ [tas genuine, but—” 

“ Enough,”’ said Gray ; “ take that pistol, Sir—do not add cowardice 
to your other villanies—here are people coming—I do not stir, if all the 
world were in arms against me, till [ have avenged my child’s destruction ; 
d’ye hear me, Sir?—The curses of an injured father be upon your head !”’ 

Fitzpatrick, convinced that any attempt at explanation would be use- 
less, stooped and took the pistol in his hand; the moment he was pos- 
sessed of it, Gray, without waiting for him to raise or even cock it, fired 
at him, and with an unerring aim drove the bullet through his heart. 
Fitzpatrick leaped up at the instant he was hit, and in the next rolled 
upon the turf a lifeless corpse. 

Gray’s eyes sparkled with unearthly joy as he beheld the destroyer of 
his happiness dead at his feet; no touch of pity moved his heart—no 
pang of remorse agitated his bosom—he looked on the work of blood 

efore him with gloating satisfaction. 
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The sound of the pisto! had attracted two of the keepers, who ran to 
the spot, whither they were followed by several persons who had wit- 
nessed the whole affair. The moment Gray, who remained standing 
close to the spot where Fitzpatrick lay, found himself surrounded by 
people, the expression of his countenance and his manner suddenly 
changed ; he became, as it appeared, torpid, and unconscious of what had 
happened ; his mighty rage had burst like thunder on his devoted vic- 
tim, and a dead and fearful calm had succeeded to the storm. 

“ | did thé deed,” said Gray; “ do not lay hands upon me—I will 
go where you please. [ killed him; and if any of you here are fathers, 
which amongst you will blame me? He ruined my child—my only 
child; have I done wrong ?” 

The moment the gate-keeper saw the body, he recognized it, from 
having seen Fitzpatrick constantly walking with Mary; this circum- 
stance of course led to the knowledge of their residence, close at hand— 
a knowledge which the keeper imparted to the by-standers. 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” said Gray, “ this man is right; my poor child is 
there, waiting for her father ; what’s to be done?” 

There was an evident wildness and abstraction in Gray’s manner, 
which appalled and terrified the surrounding crowd. The police, how- 
ever, were called in, and Gray was delivered into their custody. This 
circumstance seemed to awaken all his dormant faculties ; the dread of 
being separated from Mary—the agonies of anticipating -her feelings— 
her lone situation—the absence of her mother—the death of a husband 
of whom she yet knew nothing unfavourable—all these thoughts flowed 
into his mind, and a flood of tears brought relief to his sufferings. 

The scene was dreadful, but its horrors were in some degree mitigated 
by a circumstance for which he could not have been prepared. His 
wife—the ever fond and anxious Fanny—surprised at the abrupt depar- 
ture of her husband, and by no means satisfied with the message brought 
back by the servant, or the account he gave of his master’s conduct 
after a lengthened interview with a strange female, proceeded instantly 
to the inn. Her inquiries confirmed her suspicions ; the female stranger 
was still there, and so ill from agitation, consequent upon her conversa- 
tion with Gray, as to have been compelled to send for medical advice, 
under which she had been conveyed to bed. 

Mrs. Gray sought and obtained an interview with her. In a few fal- 
tering words she explained the dreadful history to her visiter, who in an 
instant foresaw the course her husband would adopt, and resolved at all 
hazards to follow him as speedily as possible to Richmond, hoping, 
indeed, to overtake him before he reached that place. Hence came a 
slight alloy of wretchedness ; she arrived at Richmond five minutes 
after Mary’s return and her father’s fatal walk to the park. The mo- 
ment she heard of his proceedings, she again anticipated the worst, and 
flew rather than ran to the scene of action—all too late to save her de- 
voted husband, but yet in time to throw herself into his arms and hide 
her burning face in his bosom. 

“ My wife here!” cried Gray ; “ thank God for that, for my poor 
child’s sake ; do not look there,”’ continued he, “* he is dead !” 

“* Heaven forbid!” sobbed Fanny. 

** It is over—all over,’’ replied Gray, “ and I must go with these gen- 
tlemen.” 
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 S:Got” sereamed his agonized wifes) 5 he 

* Yes, go,” said Gray; “ I am prepared; I must moat RS ny 
to the law, and then to God; but what was my provocation ? You 
know it.” | . 

I do, I do,” said his wife. | 

* Was I wrong? was I cruel? was I barbarous ?” 

A gentleman who had watched the whole of this scene suggested, as 
the crowd was increasing, that it would be better if Mrs. Gray were to 
quit them, and return to the house, to her daughter, and remain until 
something could be decided as to the next step necessary to be taken 
with the prisoner—for such he was. 

The agonies of parting seemed more than Fanny could endure ; but 
Gray, who had recovered his composure, begged her to follow the advice 
of the gentleman. “ It will be better,” said he; “ Mary wants your 
comfort—your consolation. We shall meet soon; but there are forms 
to be gone through—the law requires it ; to-morrow all will be well, 

haps.” 

To it © the separation of the fond and faithful couple would be 
impossible. The gentleman who had suggested her return accompanied 
Mrs. Gray to the house of mourning, to which the body of the wretched 
l’itzpatrick was subsequently removed ; while Gray was taken before a 
county magistrate in the neighbourhood, by whom, after a short exami- 
nation, in which the evidence against him was too clear to admit of 
question, he was committed to the gaol at Kingston, at which place the 
assizes were at that moment going on. A coroner’s inquest was subse- 
quently held upon the body, and a verdict of wilful murder was 
returned. | 

Who in the most vivid calculations of the uncertainty of human 
affairs could have fancied it possible that on the evening of a day which 
dawned upon a happy family like that of Gray, an accumulation of evil 
should have fallen upon it like this ? by which murder, death, imprison- 
ment, guilt, sorrow, and disgrace, supplanted comfort, affection, devotion 
and duty. In consequence of the sitting of the court at Kingston, the 
fate of the unhappy Gray was hastened beyond his hopes—for hopes he 
had. Strong in the consciousness of his own sufferings and provoca- 
tions, and feeling an assurance of sympathy from every father’s heart, 

he considered the verdict of the coroner’s jury a mere form, and their 
decision, one which was legally inevitable, from the absence of any 
extenuating evidence. The same feeling supported him when the 
grand jury found a true bill against him. They, too, judged upon 
erparte statements, and if the fact were established, they had no other 
duty to perform than find the bill ; nor could he be persuaded cither to 
admit the criminality of his conduct, or to believe that his defence, de- 
livered pathetically and earnestly, could fail of producing an acquittal, 
until he heard the fatal verdict of guilty, after a long and patient trial, 
and beheld the Judge, covered with the fatal cap, pronounce the sentence 
of the court, that he was to die on the following tMoriday. 

There was not a dry eye in the court when the awful fiat was deli- 
vered except his own. He stood erect—he flinched not—he “faltered 
not; but when the Judge had concluded his solemn address, he bowed 

his head respectfully, and said in a low, yet firm ‘and manly Ybice, 
** God’s will be done!” 
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It was a dreadful sight to see, as he passed from, the-dock tothe pri- 
RON, dg never again was,to quit except ;to! die." Manyy of the 
friends who knew his excellence and worth,—who had, seen,the,happi- 
ness of his home,—who had learned to love and esteem him and» his 
exemplary family—pressed around him, It was only those; who had 
seen the virtues of his child, and the devotion of her father, who could 
appreciate the strength of his feelings, or attempt to justify the dreadful 
violence he had committed. He appeared more overcome by this. tribute 
of unsought commiseration than by all his calamities. Pte 

It may be supposed that his devoted wife was never absent from. his 
side after his condemnation—not so; her active, energetic mind: was 
indefatigably working in every available channel, in order to excite the 
pity and secure the mercy of the Sovereign—the attribute 

“ that becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown!" 
Difficulties of all sorts interposed themselves ; the forms of office, the 
absence of the Secretary through whose department any petition or re- 
presentation must go; the impracticability of any personal appeal,;—all 
these embarrassments she encountered; and the efforts she had so ear- 
nestly made and continued until within twelve hours of the fatal 
moment remained unsuccessful and apparently unnoticed. 

After the fatigues of the day on the Saturday, poor Fanny visited her 
wretched husband and cheered him with hopes that even yet all would 
be well. His dear Mary was in the best hands; and as it was consi- 
dered impossible to permit her to visit her father, she was kept in total 
igriorance of the result of his trial, or of the dreadful position in which 
he was placed. Gray felt consoled by the knowledge that his dear 
child was spared all this affliction—he inquired with solicitude as to 
the funeral of his victim, and his mind, prepared by the almost con- 
stant attendance and pious exertions of the clergyman, to whom he had 
addressed a note to request his visits, had resumed its habitual tem- 
perament. On the subject of a pardon he never was sanguine; the 
time was too short for a full explanation of the circumstances,or any- 
thing like a palliation of his conduct, and when the Sunday afternoon 
arrived, he gave up all thoughts of this world, and having made such 
arrangements as were essentially necessary under the circumstances with 
regard to his family affairs, surrendered himself up to the certainty of 
death on the following morning, and felt assured that he should not in 
his last moments disgrace the character he had always maintained for 
courage and resolution. 

But how was his Fanny employed at this very moment? What had 
she done? What had been the results of her incessant toils? Even at 
the eleventh hour came the blessing. Reference had been made to the 
Judge who had tried the case—his answer was favourable—at least, suf- 
ficiently so to justify the extension of mercy. At ten o’clock on Sunday 
night Ae precious document reached the hands of the triumphant pre- 
server of her husband. Again should she place him in his home, to 
pray for forgiveness from Heaven for the commission of a deed to which 
he had been hurried almost unconsciously. There would be time for 
repentance, and she would assuage his sorrows, confirm his faith, and 
support. his, hope, and blend her prayers with his and Mary’s, whose 
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gentle heart, once healed, would learn to pity and forgive the deed her 
father had done in love for her and revenge of her ill-treatment. 

With eager haste did the delighted Fanny urge the driver of the 
chaise that conveyed her to re, ma to make more speed—the horses 
almost flew, yet seemed to her to lag and crawl. The prison-gate at last 
was reached; her first act was to deliver a letter directed to the keeper, 
and one addressed to the high-sheriff or his deputy. She knew 
their contents, for in her bosom she bore the official announcement of 
the pardon. To-morrow the doors would fly open to set her husband 
free, and she should all her life be blest by knowing that she had been 
his deliverer. 

She stole with the greatest caution to the cell where the unconscious 
criminal lay sleeping. She entered, but he heard her not; she made a 
signal to the ea who had himself accompanied her, to put down the 
light, and leave her to break the glad tidings to her husband. Armed 
as he was with the legal authority for releasing him from all restraint, 
he did as he was desired, not without expressing by signs to the lady 
his own delight at the result of her negociations. 

Gray slept so soundly that Fanny hesitated to wake him. She sat, 
in a tremor of delight, anxious for the instant when he should raise 
himself on his pillow, and when she might cautiously communicate her 
tidings. Nearly an hour elapsed, when, almost wondering at the sound- 
ness of his repose at such a moment, she took the candle, and pro- 
ceeded to the bed-side. She held up the light, to gaze upon his slum- 
bering features, when, uttering a scream so loud and shrill that it rang 
through the vaulted passages of the prison in countless echoes,—she fell 
senseless on the stone floor of the dungeon. 

The noise brought the gaoler and an assistant to the place, where 
they beheld the happy wife of the pardoned prisoner stretched at his 
feet. They knew not what to think. The gaoler approached the bed, 
and turning down the sheet, astonished that the screams of his wife 
should not have awaked its tenant, they beheld the unfortunate man 
dead, and weltering in his blood. 

On the quilt lay a strip of paper, with these words written on it :— 
** T could die with happiness in the field—I can die by my own hand— 
but I cannot die by the hands of an executioner. God bless my wife 
and my child—all those who have been so kind to me in my misfor- 
tunes—accept my thanks and gratitude.” 

A word more would be superfluous. The widowed mother and daughter 
still survive, but in the deepest seclusion. The career of Gray most 
strongly illustrates the danger of yielding to violent passion, and the rash 
termination of his existence, at the moment he was saved from what he 
had not the power to endure, teaches us never, even in the deepest dis- 
tress, to encourage despair, remembering the proverb which says 
* Waite THers Is Lire tuers 1s Hors.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI-. 
DENCE IN LITTLE-PEDLINGTON*,. 


“ A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes.”— Burns, 


Wednesday, June 1'ith.—Aroused by a violent knocking at my door, 
* What ts the matter?” said I, startled by the noise. 

** Get up, Sir, for Heaven’s sake, get up,” cried the chambermaid ; 
* the house is o’ fire !” 

** The house on fire! What’s o’clock?” inquired I. 

* Almost six, Sir. Get up, get up, get up!” 

** Only six o'clock? and the house on fire!” ‘To this there was no 
reply ; for the chambermaid having fulfilled her duty by communicating 
the intelligence to me, was proceeding in her laudable occupation of 
alarming such of the lodgers as were still (to speak poetically) “ in, the 
arms of Morpheus.” 

Albeit unused to pay my respects to the Sun at his devée, the pre- 
sent provocation was irresistible. Rising early for the idle purpose of 
“ brushing with early feet the morning dew,” and listening to the matin 
song of the lark, is one thing ; performing the same disagreeable exploit 
to avoid being burned in one’s bed, is another: so I arose and dressed. 
Expected, as the smallest compensation for this untimely disturbance, 
that I should be enabled to enrich this my journal with an account of 
the dangers I had to encounter in making my way through clouds of 
curling smoke, and volumes of the “‘ devouring element’’—of rushing 
along corridors and down stair-cases enveloped in flame—haply of 
snatching a female young and beautiful from the “ awful jaws of de- 
struction.’ Alas! no such good fortune was mine. On opening my 
door I was regaled, to be sure, with a very disagreeable odour of soot ; 
but, disappointment ineffable! I walked down stairs uninterrupted by 
either of the antagonists for whose opposition [ had prepared myself. 
No where was a blaze, or even a single spark of fire, to be seen; and, 
to render my mortification complete, in reply to my anxious inquiries 
concerning the whereabout and*the extent of the conflagration, I was 
informed by Scorewell that it was only the kitchen-chimdey which had 
been o’ fire, but that he, assisted by the waiter, had succeeded in extin- 
guishing it with a bucket of water or two! “ And was it for this?” 
thought 1, with a sigh. In about half-an-hour after the event—time 
enough to have allowed of the “ Green Dragon” being burnt to the 
ground—three ragged little boys, headed by the parish beadle, came 
dragging along a fire-engine somewhat bigger than a wheel-barrow. 
Having waited for some time, with eyes anxiously fixed on the building, 
and nothing occurring to require their services, ““ Come, boys,”’ said the 
liveried guardian of the public safety, with a shake of the head, and ina 
melancholy tone: ‘* Come boys, take the engine back again: ¢here’s no 
hope.’ 'This reminded me of the complaint of a certain person, well 





* Continued from Vol. XLV., page 181. 
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known as a subscriber to most of the public charities, and follower of 
the) public sights and amusements of London, that although he had 
been a Life-Governor of the Humane Society for nearly four months he 
had, not yet seen any one drowned ! yoqagt sit 

There in, generally speaking, a beautiful proportion in things. ; The 
destruction of the Houses of Parliament by fire was, for some time, the 
prevailing topic of conversation in London : in like manner, the fire|in 
Scorewell's kitchen-chimney obliterated the remembrance of the losing 
and the finding of Miss Cripp’s bag, and became the talk of all Little- 
Pedlington during the whole of this day. Compared with the relative 
extent, population, and importance of the two towns, the interest of the 
two eveuts is about equal. The political economist, perhaps, and the 
statistician (if that be the term) may think lightly of this notion; yet 
I apprehend there is something in it which might be worth the consi- 
deration of the moralist or the observer of manners, nevertheless. 

Well; having been at the trouble of rising at six o'clock I wall not 
go to bed again, although it be now no more than seven. I have oc, 
casionally heard the pleasures and advantages of early rising extolled— 
especially by Hobbleday. I must be unlucky indeed if, from this ex- 
periment, I do not derive some benefit; though, as it is my first, my 
expectations are wisely moderate. 

Walked into the town. Had the satisfaction of seeing the shutters 
taken down from several shop-windows: a very pretty sight; though, 
as none of the various commodities intended for sale are exhibited till 
later in the day, that is all there was tosee. Passing a door, was almost 
choked by a cloud of dust and dirt suddenly broomed out by a young 
gentleman who was sweeping the shop. A little farther on encountered 
another young gentleman, who, with a huge watering-pot, was describ- 
ing large figures of eight on the pavement, whistling all the while. 
Endeavoured to skip out of reach of his fountain, first on one side, then 
on the other. Received at each a plentiful supply of water about the 
legs. Unacquainted, as yet, with early-morning etiquette ; so, as. the 
young gentleman did not beg my pardon, but, with an unconcerned air, 
continued to whistle and to water, I thought it might be proper to beg 
his. Did so. ‘ No offence,” said the young gentleman. Turning 
the corner of a street, came in contact with a chimney-sweeper: my 
appearance not improved by the collision. “ All right again!” ex- 
claimed a facetious baker, who ran against me within the same minute. 
An admirable illustration of the pnnciple of compensation, certainly. 
A butcher’s boy, turning suddenly round to nod to an acquaintance, 
struck me a smart blow on the head with the corner of his tray, out of 
which a leg of mutton was jerked by the concussion: received, at the 
same time, a well-merited rebuke, though in not very choice terms, for 
my awkwardness. ree thrown down by a milkman’s swinging one 
of his sharp-rimmed pails against my legs: the consequence was a 
bruised shin, the injury of my trowsers, and a copious effusion of milk. 
Preparing to express my displeasure at the man’s carelessness; but it 
being the unanimous opinion of three market-women, a, bricklayer’s 
labourer, two dustmen, an itinerant tinker, the chimney-sweeper afore- 
said, (who strengthened the evidence against me by crying out, “ Vy, 
he run against me just now,” and pointing to my dress in. support. of 
his testimony,) together with an old lady with a basket of maiches,,a 
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young one selling water-cresses, a brick-dust man, anda knife-grindery 
by'whom I was immediately surrounded—it being the unanimous dpiniony! 
I say, of this respectable assemblage that I ought to make >the man! 
some compensation for the loss of his milk, I gave him half-a-crown, 
rubbed my shins, and walked on. MuTIesD 
Proceeded to a less frequented part of the town—the Crescenty 
Counted seven housemaids beating the dust out of door-mats, and ‘five 
others trutidling mops. Didn’t suffer much inconvenience from either 
of those operations, as I contrived to keep as far as possible-out of 
the sphere of their influence by walking in the muddy carriage-road) 
Saw several pretty heads peeping through the iron railings of the areas, 
it’ Close Conversation with juvenile butchers, bakers, grocers, and other 
chargés d’affaire of various tradesmen—occupied, no doubt, in deliyer4 
ing their mistresses’ orders for the day. Witnessed an interesting 
incident—an act of charity!—a footman giving broken victuals’ to 
a begyar-girl. Concealed myself behind a projecting door-way and 
paused to moralize the scene. 
The beggar-girl was pretty; and though all tattered were her gars 
ments, her person was plump and sleck; whilst her cheek glowed— 
not with the artificial hue borrowed by the wealthier and happier of her 
sex from the emporium of Hendry or Delcroix, but—with the tinge 
which the finger of Hygeia herself had imprinted there. In one hand 
she carried an empty basket covered with a cloth—the other bore one 
single bunch of matches. Small was the fan-like bundle of the slender 
and sulphur-pointed shreds, as might well befit a maiden’s hand’ to 
bear ; but the osier-woven pannier was capacious. ‘“ A footman has a 
heart,” thought I! ‘ Yes, ye lords !—who for your tyrannous oppression 
and manifold crimes are, ere long, to be un-lorded—gainsay it as 
you will—still trample on him—still at your good will and pleasure 
overwhelm with chains and cast in dungeons dire—still, as is your 
wont—still murder, slay, destroy your humbler fellow worm—I call 
Nature to witness a fvotman has a heart !’’—She approached ‘and held 
towards him her now uncovered basket, whilst he—his ready hand 
obeying the impulse of his benevolent heart—threw into it the rem- 
nants; swept in disdain, perhaps, from the groaning table by his 
pampered and o’er-fed lord—those all-despised remnants to her, poor 
want-stricken maid! an epicurian banquet. She covered her basket— 
in an eestacy of gratitude she approached him—he (his compassionate 
heart swelling with rapture as he contemplated the object whose life, 
perhaps, his charity had saved) pressed his lips to hers—a bell was 
heard as from within the house—he, the oppressed slave to its tyrant 
summons, rushed headlong to obey it—she, the fair and virtuous 
daughter of want and woe, startled at the sound, fled like the timid deer 

aroused by the insatiate hunter’s horn—and vanished from my sight. 

With truth may Jubb exclaim, that for Pedlingtonia 
“ Plenty a// her Cornucopia yields !” 

when the very “ broken victuals” (as such donations are termed) be- 
stowed in the present instance, consisted of a rump-steak undressed, a 
cdld roasted fowl minus a wing, a quantity of uncooked Hy en an 
uncut! quartern loaf, and two silver table-spoons! Thesetast articles 
in the list prove, not only that a footman has a heart, but that his heart 
may be susceptible of the most refined delicacy of attention towards 
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the fair sex. ‘In Little-Pedlington alone,” thought I; “ could be 
witnessed a scene so interesting and so edifying: never, surely, hath 
Charity in form so elegant been known to walk up the steps of a London 
area.” 

Walked on towards Market Square. On my way thither met a gen- 
tleman who, from his dress, was evidently returning home from a very 
late party, for it was not much past seven o’clock. In walking he 
turned out his toes in a most exemplary style; and trod as lightly as if 
the streets of Little-Pedlington had been paved with burning coals. As 
he passed, he honoured me with a very low bow. His bow was remark- 
able. He lifted his hat, at arm’s length, from his head, and, in stooping, 
almost swept the ground with it. On turning to look after him, found 
that this act of politeness was not intended as a singular compliment to 
me, for that he did the same thing to every person he met: so that his 
hat was never out of his hand, and no sooner on his head than it was 
off again. Any common observer would have wondered that he did not 
wear out his hat: my wonder was he did not wear out his head. The 
constant friction had worn out his hair, for his head was bald. His 
person small, but finely proportioned; and his dress calculated to 
exhibit it to the utmost advantage, Black coat, fitted to his form with 
an accuracy which might have excited the envy of one of those wooden 
blocks we see at the doors of the London emporiums for cheap fashion : 
waistcoat white, from which rushed a cataract of shirt-frill, ornamented, 
as Mr. Fudgefield, the auctioneer of Little-Pedlington, would describe it 
—with an unparalleledly large [mock] diamond [which if-it were real 
would be] worth, at least, three thousand pounds: black smalls: open- 
worked black silk stockings, which set off a leg of exquisite form— 
though a fastidious eye, perhaps, might deem it superabundant in calf ; 
and dancing pumps decorated with huge rosettes of black riband. 
Between the fore-finger and thumb of the left hand he held a small black 
cane, with a large black silk tassel depending from it; and, as if to 
show that he used it as an ornament merely, and not for support, he 
carried it with his fore-arm extended forward, and his elbow resting on 
his hip. Wondered who he could be—satisfied he was not one of the 
nobodies of the place. 

In Market Square saw Hobbleday. Intended to inquire of him who 
was the remarkable gentleman I had just passed ; but, as he was busily 
occupied—(for he was running about from stall to stall, and, with an 
earnest countenance, examining the various articles exposed for sale, 
whispering questions to the market-people, and mysteriously placing his 
ear to their lips to receive their replies)—I felt it would be ill-timed and 
improper to divert his attention from what was clearly an affair of some 
importance to him. Could account for the extraordinary trouble he 
was giving himself upon one of only two suppositions: either that Hob- 
bleday was Official Inspector of the market; or that he had undertaken, 
as steward for some great entertainment to be given, to purchase the 
choicest commodities at the most reasonable prices. Did not long 
remain in doubt, for I was speedily joined by my obliging acquaintance. 

“Ha! so you’re here, ch?” said Hobbleday. “ Well; everything 
must have a beginning—sure you’ll like early rising when you get used 
to it. Yet it is a pity you are so late.” 

“ Late!” exclaimed 1; “ why it is but half-past seven !”” 
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“ Bless your soul, my dear fellow; I’ve been here these two hours— 
since half-past five—saw the first basket of cabbages opened.” 

“ He is Inspector, then,” thought I. 

** Prodigious advantage in coming here early—save fifty per cent. in 
one’s purchases.” 

Withdrew my too hasty conclusion, and resolved that the other sup- 
position must be the true one. 

“ Now'see here,’”’ he continued; at the same time drawing a lettuce 
from his pocket: ‘* now guess what I paid for this ?”’ 

“ Tam not expert at guessing,” replied I; “ besides, as I am nota 
housekeeper, I am miserably ignorant of the usual cost or value of such 
commodities.” 

** But guess :—do guess.”’ 

I would not for worlds have it imagined that Hobbleday is a bore ; 
yet, as a bore would do, he eleven times reiterated his desire that I 
would ‘* guess.”’ At length he continued; delivering the conclusion 
of his speech with an emphasis worthy the importance of the occa- 
sion :-— 

“ Well; since you can’t guess, [ll tell you. Sir—I paid for this 
fine lettuce, such as you see it, on/y—one—penny !”” 

* And is it possible, Mr. Hobbleday,” (exclaimed I, with astonish- 
ment,) “that you have been at the trouble of coming here at five in the 
morning to purchase a penny lettuce ?” 

“Trouble, my dear Sir! Bless you, it is no trouble to me: one 
must do something, you know. Besides, as I said before, I save fifty 
per cent, by it; I must have paid three half-pence for it at a shop.” 

** But surely that is not your only purchase.” : 

“« My only purchase? Why, Sir, this lettuce will serve me two days. 
Now I'll tell you how I contrive with it. The first day I take my 
lettuce and re 

Here the obliging creature favoured me with a long detail (which 
occupied twenty minutes) of his method of coaxing one penny lettuce 
into the performance of two days’ duty. But as I have mislaid my 
notes relative to this point, I will not venture to trust my memory upon 
so important a matter. 

“ Pray pardon my curiosity,” said I; “ you come here at five in the 

morning ; I find you busied in inspecting all the stalls, and asking 
questions of all the market-people; yet the upshot of all this is the pur- 
chase of " 
' “ What of that, my dear Sir?” said Hobbleday (accompanying his 
words with a poke in my ribs ;) “ it isn’t for what I buy; but one gets 
at the price of things—one stores one’s mind with knowledge; infor- 
mation. I’m no boaster; but’’—(here he drew me down by the collar 
of my coat till he had brought my ear close to his mouth, when he added 
in an emphatic whisper)—* but though I don’t buy anything, there’s no 
man in all Little-Pedlington knows the price of things as well as little 
Jack Hobbleday ; and that’s something to be able to say, eh ?” 

At this moment the gentleman whom I had lately passed crossed the 
market, bowing and bowing and bowing, as before. Inquired of my 
companion who he was. 

** Who !—he !—that !”—exclaimed Hobbleday, in evident amaze- 
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ment atmy ignorance. “Who should he be? That; my dearSir, is 
out Floppy Y? afb ga1u09 tO 

With becoming reverence I looked after this celebrated person 
till, he had bowed himself out of sight. ; 

“ Judging by his dress,” said I, “ he must have been upall night at 
some party or assembly.” 

Hobbleday looked at me with an expression of countenance and a 
shake of the head which convinced me that I had not, by my remark, 
raised myself in his estimation—at least for my notions of the propricties 
of society. 

* Assembly !—Party! What can that have to do with his dress? 
Never saw him dressed otherwise in my life: sunshine or rain—mom- 
ing, noon, or night. Really, my dear Sir, you seem to forget what. he 
is.. Dancing-master! and Master of the Ceremonies, too, of such a 
place as Little-Pedlington! how should he dress? Must excuse me 
for saying a cutting thing: but clear to see you have no Master of the 
Ceremonies of London.” 

Abashed by the rebuke, and unable to boast of such a functionary 
for poor London, I abruptly changed the subject of conversation. 
Thanked him for the letters of introduction which he had sent me-to 
Rummins and to Jubb. Told him that, after breakfast, I should avail 
myself of them. ; 

“Q—ah!” said Hobbleday, with something like a show of confusion, 
which I attributed to regret at having just now so deeply wounded my 
feelings ; ““ Ah!—surely! Have said all you can desire.—Ahem !— 
But you say after breakfast. Thought you were going to Hoppy’s 
Public Breakfast, at Yawkins’s skittle-ground, at one o’clock.” 

* So I intend,” replied I; “ but I shall take breakfast at my inn.” 

““ [ see — you mean on/y to make a dinner of it, eh ?” 

*“ Nor dinner neither,”’ said I. 

*« How odd!" Don’t you see what the bill says ?”’ said Hobbleday, 
directing my attention to a posting-bill which announced the Grand 
Public Breakfast. 


“ Yes, Mr. Hobbleday, I see: ‘ Admission two shillings, refresh- 
ments included ’ T 

Ile interrupted my reading with— Refreshments ?—Tea and hot 
rolls, my dear fellow—ham and eggs—you must pay two shillings 
whether you eat or not; so I always make it a rule to——” 

I continued to read: “ Refreshments included, ad libitum.” 

“ Pooh! nonsense!’’ exclaimed he ; “ limit ’em, indeed! The bill 
says $0, to be sure; limit who they please, they don't limit little Jack 
Hobbleday, that 1 can tell you. No, no, my dear fellow; pay my two 
shillings—no trifle you know—so I make it serve me for breakfast and 
dinner both. And, I say’’—(here he brought my ear in contact with 
his mouth, as before, at the same time honouring me with another 
poke in the ribs)—* And, I say; half the people who go there do the 
same thing, that I can tell you, fo9.”’ 

After a moment's pause, “ Now,” continued he, “ I’ll carry home my 
lettuce ; and then I’ll go to our Universal-Knowledge Society, and read 
‘ Guthrie’s Geography’ for an hour or two; and then I'll take a nap 


re an hour or two; and that will just fill up the time till the Break- 
ast.” 














reflection ‘which Iwas not at the moment ret dispute 3) ‘and hé 


continued: “ Ah! my dear fellow, I perceive you know nothing of the 


pleasures—of the advantages of early rising. Ah! for shame! You, 

who lie in bed till nine or ten, are as fresh as a lark all day long, eh ?— 

in the evening, ready for anything—read, talk, sing, dance—no wish for 

bed; no enjoyment of your natural rest, as I have. But I—when eight 

o’clock comes can’t keep: my eyes open; and am half asleep all the 

rest of the day into the bargain.” 
* * * * * * 

Eleven o’clock.—Two hours to spare between this and the time fixed 
for the Master of the Ceremonies’ Breakfast. Rummins’s public day 
for exhibiting his museum is Friday ; but as his “ dear friend,” and 
my most obliging acquaintance (who has, as he assured me, “ the privi- 
lege of introducing a friend there on any day of the week’’) has fur- 
nished me with a flattering letter of introduction to the great antiquary, 
I will at once avail myself of the advantage of it. Under such auspices 
as Hobbleday’s I feel confident of an agreeable reception. But, for my 
own satisfaction, let me once more refer to the exact words of Hobble- 
day’s kind note to me :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Sorry cannot have pleasure of accompanying you to my 
dear friend Rummins, neither to my worthy friend Jubb. Send letters 
of introduction—spoke in warmest terms—all you can desire. * * * 
Believe me, my dear Sir, your most truly affectionate friend, 

“ Joun Hopsiepay.” 

“Most truly affectionate friend!’ Kind, obliging, warm-hearted 
Hobbleday! Yet this is the man stigmatized by Scorewell as a hum- 
bug! O, Friendship! spontaneous as it is disinterested and pure! O, 
shades of Castor and of Pollux! O Pylades! and Orestes,O! You, 
ye sublime exemplars of the noble passion! If ever About to proceed 
to Rummins’s I have not time to work out my apostrophe in a wa 
worthy of the subject. But what I mean to say is this: let those who 
complain that Friendship is not to be found on the surface of our wicked 
world—a complaint which I do most devoutly believe to be rarely well 
grounded except in the case of such as do not deserve to find it—let 
them, I say, try Little-Pedlington. 

To the residence of Simcox Rummins, Esq., F.S.A. The door opened 
by a little, slim woman, aged and tottering—the finest specimen of the 
living antiquities of the place I had yet seen—an appropriate appendage 
to the domestic establishment of the F.S.A. Her age (as | was after- 
wards told) ninety-four. Asked me if I wanted to see “ little Master.” 

“ Little Master! No,” replied 1; “‘ my visit, my good lady, is to 
Mr. Rummins, the elder, who is, as I am informed, a gentleman of 
near sixty.”’ A 

“ That’s him, Sir,’’ rejoined the old woman, as she ushered me into 
a small parlour; ‘‘ but that’s the name he has always gone by with me, 
and it’s natural enough, for I was his nurse and weaned the dear babby 
when he was only three weeks old—as fine a babby as ever war—and 
he has never been out of my sight never since.” (Without halting in her 
speech she pointed to a drawing suspended over a buffet.) “ There he 
is, bless him! done when he was only three years old over the cupboard 
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+; A:map'sd early in the day !’? exclaimed Ij somewhat ‘astonished, |)" 
“ Of course,” replied he ; “ Nature is Nature ;’—(a philosophical’ 
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with a dog behind him in sky-blue jacket and trowsers with sugar-loaf 
buttons running arter a butterfly in a brown beaver hat just afore he 
was taken with the small-pox with a Brussells lace collar to his shirt 
and an orange in his hand which he bore like an angel though the poor 
dear babby’s sufferings i? 

“* Thankee, thankee, thankee,” cried I, forcing a passage through her 
speech; “ but if you will have the kindness to inform Mr.—,” 

It was im vain: for (unlike the generality of ladies of her vocation, 
who are usually not over-communicative of their information concerning 
the early diseases, sufferings, and escapes of their interesting charges) 
she bestowed on me a particular account of the ** poor dear prt ll 
(the present illustrious F.S.A.’s) progress through the small-pox, chicken- 
pox, measles, hooping-cough, rash, rush, thrush, mumps, durhps, croup, 
roup, and forty other sublime inventions, which I had, or had not, be- 
fore heard of, for diminishing the numbers of the infantine population ; 
nor did she cease till she had safely conveyed him through the scarlet 
fever which “ took him ’—happily, not of!—in his fifteenth year. She 
then withdrew to inform Mr. Rummins of my visit. 

Cannot say that I felt at all obliged to the old lady for the imforma- 
tion, since it must, to a certain exteut, diminish my interest in little 
master’s “* Life and Times,” which is preparing for the press by Jubb, 
who will, doubtless, treat of those matters with becoming minuteness. 

Being left alone, read the various printed “ schemes,” “ projects,” 
and “ prospectuses,” which were scattered about the tables. The great 
Antiquary’s learning almost equalled by his philanthropy and patriotism. 
All conceived with a view to the benefit of the empire at large ; but, as 
might be expected, to that of Little-Pedlington more particularly ; and 
—as it somehow struck me—most particularly to the advantage of Sim- 


cox Rummins, Esq., F.S.A., himself. Amongst many others were the 
two or three following :— 





** Prospectus of a Nationa Epttion of Rummins’s Antiquities of 
Little-Pedlington. 


** When we reflect on the march of intellect: when we reflect on the 
spread of intelligence : when we reflect on the improvements in the arts 
of printing and engraving: when we reflect on steam-boats and rail- 
roads: when we reflect on the facility with which all nations of the 
civilized world are brought into intercourse with each other by these 
means: when we reflect on their mutual anxiety, in consequence of such 
facility, to become acquainted with each other’s Topography and Anti- 
quities: above all, when we reflect on the growing importance of Little- 
Pedlington ; it cannot but be a matter of wonder and of regret that, 
although Troy has been illustrated by its Gell, and Athens by its 
Stuart, our town should not as yet have put forth a work worthy of its 
station in the map of Europe, and capable of satisfying the growing 
desires of society in its present more enlightened state. It is true that 
Mr. Rummins’s ‘ Antiquities’ in a small duodecimo volume (to be had 
of the author, price one-and-sixpence) may be ‘ an admirable vade- 
mecum and pocket companion for the traveller, and which no traveller 
should be without’ (See ‘ Little-Pedlington Weekly Observer,’ 25th 
April) yet, as that intelligent journal adds, ‘a splendid edition, worthy of 
our town, and fit for the shelves of the library, is still a desideratum ; 
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and it is disgraceful to our country that no such monument exists, 
&e. &e.’ 

** Mr, Rummins, feeling deeply for the honour of his natal town and 
of the kingdom at large, is resolved that this reproach shall no longer 
have cause for existence; and, regardless of time, labour, and expense, 
has determined to publish an enlarged and improved edition of his work, 

* Terms. This Nationau Eprrion in one volume, post octavo, em- 
bellished with four elegant lithographic engravings, to be published By 
SUBSCRIPTION, price four shillings; one half to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, and the other half to be paid on delivery of the copies. 
Only five hundred copies will be printed; and, to prevent delay, the 
work will go to press as soon as four hundred and fifty copies are sub- 
scribed for. To prevent trouble, subscriptions will be received by the 
author only.” 

Patriotic Rummins ! 


* Plan for aiding the Funds of the Little-Pedlington Alms-houses. 


* Mr. Rummins, having learnt with the deepest and most heart-felt 
regret, that the eloquent Sermon delivered on Sunday last by our highly- 
gifted curate, the Rev. Jonathan Jubb, in fayour of the above-named 
charity (although it melted the hearts, and drew tears from the eyes, of 
a numerous congregation) did not (from a variety of adverse causes) 
produce (in a pecuniary point of view) the effect anticipated (only four- 
teen shillings and two-pence having been collected at the church-door ; ) 
submits to the Nobility, Gentry, Visitors, and towns-people of Little- 
Pedlington, who are ever foremost in the heart-soothing work of Charity, 
the following plan for supplying the deficiency. 

“ Mr. R. proposes to publish, in aid of the funds of the said institu- 
tion, an elegant engraving of his lately-acquired treasure, the Helmet of 
the time of King John! ‘The drawing will be made on stone by Mr. R. 
himself; and, after five hundred copies are sold, at one shilling each, to 
defray the necessary expenses, Mr. R. will present all that may after- 
wards remain, together with the copyright in the stone itself, to the 
trustees for the management of that praiseworthy institution ; the whole 
of the profits thereof to be applied in aid of its funds !” 

Phifanthropic Rummins! 


“ Beautifying our ancient and venerable Church. 


* The churchwardens and overseers of the parish of Little-Pedlington 
having, in the most prompt and liberal manner, complied with the wish 
of several of the parishioners, ‘ that the roof of our ancient and venerable 
church be whitewashed ;? Mr. Rummins suggests that a general meeting 
of the inhabitants of the place be held at the Green Dragon, on Wed- 
nesday next, at one o’clock, for the purpose of passing a vote of thanks 
to those gentlemen. Mr. R., regardless of all personal inconvenience to 
himself, will take the chair; and hopes and trusts that the meeting will 
be as numerous as the occasion requires. Mr. R. having had the said 
vote of thanks (which he has gratuctows/y drawn up) printed on an 
elegantly-embossed card, each person, on entering the room, will have an 
Opportunity of becoming possessed of this memorial of the occasion, 
price only stapence.”’ 

Disinterested Rummins! Find me such an F. §, A, elsewhere than 
in Little-Pedlington ! 
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“ Little Master” entered thé room.  Six-feet-two, and’ «tout» in pro- 
ion, Port and demeanour dignified—I had almost said Pr Etec 4 
what else ought I to have expected in so great a man’ 

slow. and solemn --pro-nun-ci-a-ti-on precise, accurate even to ceibols 

racy, and ‘so distinct as to be almost unintelligible—at. least to one 

accustomed, as I had hitherto been, to the conversation of ordinary 
people, who utter their words in an every-day sort of manner. The 
great antiquary delivered each syllable separately—upon its own respon- 
sibility, as it were—disconnected from its Companions in the same word : 
in short, as a child does when it first get into ‘‘ words of three syllables” 
in its spelling-book. He wore a green shade over his eyes. 

Slowly raising his head, so as to enable himself to see me beneath his 
green shade, he pointed, amongst the papers on the table, to the pro- 
spectus for his national edition; saying, in a sort of taking-it-for- 
granted tone, “ For this.” At the same time he puta pen into'my 
hand. Unable to comprehend what he meant, I at once delivered to 
him Hobbleday’s kind letter of introduction, and said, “ No, Sir; for 
this :’? accompanying my words with a bow, and ‘the involuntary 
“‘a-hem’’ which usually escapes one on feeling perfectly satisfied that 
that—(such or such a thing)—settles the business. Rummins first 
raised the letter to the tip of his nose; then, slowly lowering it, held it 
out at arm's length; turned it up—down—examined it length- ways, 
breadth-ways—looked at the superscription—the seal. At length he 
made the solemn inquiry— 

* From whom ?"—(pronouncing it woom)—* and what may be its 
ob-ject or pur-pawt ?” 

* It is, Sir,” replied I, “ a letter of introduction to you, with which 
your friend Mr. Hobbleday has favoured me. I, like the rest of the 
world, am desirous of viewing your museum ; but as my stay in this 
place till Friday, your public day, is uncertain; and Mr. Hobbleday 
being allowed by you to introduce a friend on any day 

Here I was interrupted bya long-drawn “ He!!!’ growled forth in 
a tone of mingled astonishment and disdain. I paused in awful doubt 
of what might next occur. 

The F.S.A. having made three strides which carried him from one 
end of the room to the other, and three strides back again, desired I 
would read the letter to him: the state of his eyes (in consequence of 
a cold he had taken) rendering it inconvenient to him to undertake the 
task himself. And he concluded with—“ He in-tro-de-oos to the 
Rumminsian Museum !”’ 

Either (thought 1) Hobbleday, carried away by his enthusiastic love 
of obliging—perhaps by his scarcely- merited friendship for me—has 
promised a /ittle beyond his power to fulfil ; ; or, it may be that I have 
chosen my time unluckily—have disturbed Mr. Rummins in his mo- 
ments of profound meditation. In short, (and reason sufficient) it may 
be that Mr. Rummins is “ not i’ the vein.” But here is Hobbleday’s 
letter to the “ dearest friend he has in the world,” and, doubtless, that 
will set the matter right. Re-assured by this reflection I opened the 
letter and read:—* Sir.” Somewhat disappointed that it was not 
“* Dear Rummins,”’ or “ My dear Friend,” or at worst (that lowest 
degree in the scale of friendship) “* Dear Sir.” 

“ Sir,—Pardon liberty—not my fault—bearer wants to see your 
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museum on a private day—wouldn’t take such a liberty for myselt, but 
you know how one is sometimes pestered+one don’t likestd’ —s0 
promised him: letter of introduction.. Onternoo, as ae aanl 

don’t know much of him—just took some wine with:me at Scorewel 
tvother afternoon—so do as you like—don’t put yourself to ‘smallest 
jnconvenience on account of, Sir, your very respectful humble servant; 
“ Joun Hossrepay, » 

«* P.S. Can say you’re busy. Leaves Lit. Ped. end of this week, 80 
please say will be happy to oblige me -: day next weck—for won't be 
here. Please read this to yourself, and please destroy when read.” 

Utterly confounded! Looked at Rummins. Rummins(who, in the 
excess. of his astonishment, removed the green shade from his eyes) 
looked at me. I explained ; and, as briefly as possible, stated’ the ¢ir- 
cumstances of my acquaintance with Hobbleday. Showed him Hobble- 
day’s kind letter which had inclosed the introductions to himself and 
to Jubb. Broke open the introductory note to Jubb, and found it, in 
substance, a counterpart of the other. 

“« Ex-tra-or-di-na-ry !”? exclaimed the F.S.A.: “‘ neither I, nor my 
illustrious friend, admit him to our houses: he is a bo-er,”’ 

* And,” said I, apprehensively and with hesitation—for I felt deeply 
anxious for the purity of Little-Pedlington in this one respect—“ and 
a—humbug ?” 

** E-mi-nent-ly so,”’ replied Rummins. 

“ And is itso??? And a transitory wish crossed my mind that T 
were back again in London. 

There was a pause, during which Mr. Rummins twiddled the corner 
of the subscription-sheet for his National Edition. ‘ Unpleasant: for 
you, Sir—very. If, Sir, you had an in-tro-duc-ti-on to me—any sort 
of in-tro-duc-ti-on—”’—and his eyes involuntarily fell on the subscrip- 
tion sheet. 

Bewildered as I was, and scarcely conscious of what I was doing, I 
wrote down my name as a subscriber for two copies, and paid the 
subscription-money in full. 

At the end of a flattering speech from the learned antiquary (how I 
had come to merit it I know not), I received an invitation for that very 
evening at six o’clock to tea ; when not only should I see his museum, 
but I should also meet Jubb himself. 

This piece of good fortune, seconded by an hour’s brisk walking 
on the Snapshank-road, restored my spirits and re temper. On my re- 
turn I found all the beauty and fashion of Little-Pedlington hastening 
to Hoppy’s Public Breakfast at Yawkins’s skittle-ground. I joined the 
crowd. Mr. Hobbleday had informed me he should be there: and 
having resolyed upon the course I should pursue with respect to him, I 
paid my two shillings and entered. jan 
(To be continued.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE BARBARIANS OF THE NORTH. 


BY LEITCH RITCHIE. - 


Ir was in the middle of the month of May, in the present year, that 
I found myself established in the very centre of those hyperborean 
savages who are said to be about to pout upon civilized Europe by her 
eastern gates, and sweep away in the barbariari flood every trace of the 
arts, the literature, the religion, and the refinement of our amiable 
friends the Turks. 

In this new and trying situation, I do not attempt to deny that it was 
with some catchings of the breath, and some flushings of the cheek, I 
looked around me, in order to fulfil the purpose of my mission. I was 
in Moscow—in a street called the Loubenka—and in a house named, in 
the French language (which the upper ranks of the natives understand), 
the Maison du Tartare Ismailof. I was abandoned by my companions 
of the diligence, who had gone east, west, north, and south, and been 
swallowed up and absorbed in the Muscovite metropolis. “The droski- 
man who brought me to the door had unfeelingly pocketed my money 
and rumbled himself away. Even a dog, to whom I had extended the 
hand of fellowship in mounting the stairs, backed himself against the 
wall, and looked coldly over his shoulder. I was alone. 

I looked cautiously out of my window, from which, at length, I 
even protruded—but i ina gradual, delicate, and inoffensive manner— 
my whole head. I discovered that I was one of the inhabitants of a 
very large house, in a hollow, oblong square, approached from the street 
by a covered passage. The side of the square opposite, and distant 
from my abode about the breadth of a reasonable street, was formed of 
a range of lofty and regular buildings, while the sides on either hand 
contained the dwellings, apparently, of a humble class of society. 

Whatever the classes might be, however, into whose fellowship 
I was thus suddenly thrown, there was something not a little remark- 
able in the appearance of the individuals. I was by this time accustomed 
to the Russian kaftan, which is something between a cloak and a great- 
coat, and to the long boots, the red sash, and above all, the picturesque 
beard: but my neighbours seemed to be true Asiatits, and reminded 
me of the personages of the “ Arabian Nights.” Some of them 
squatted, cross-legged, on a bench before my window ; others leaned 
against the wall, as motionless as statues, and others paced up and 
down the court with a long pipe in their mouths. These men were not 
barbarians of the north ; they were of the still more savage race which 
had enchained the very mind of Russia for centuries. They were the 
descendants of the wild Mogul, thus congregated in a dense colony in 
the city which their fathers had so often filled with blood and ashes. 
And in the very heart and middle of that colony had my destiny set me 
down !—Truly I had caught a Tatar! 

It seemed to me that the sort of tranquillity which reigned in the 
court, and in the manner of the inhabitants, was not the tranquillity of 
a peaceful mind or peaceable intentions. The Tatars looked at one 
another with a gloomy significance ; their eyes were frequently directed 
to a particular window, which, however, was not mine; and eyer and 
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anon @ messenger came and went, whose tidings were received with a 
raising of the eyebrow, and an inaudible motion of the lip. At length 
a wild scream broke from the window in question, and rent the air for 
more than a minute, when the calm Orientals started at once into bustle 
and agitation, hurrying across the court in different directions, and 
vanishing hastily into their houses. 

A star, it appeared, had set in Israel. A magnate of the horde had 
that moment departed to the heaven of Mohammed. The scream which 
announced the event had hardly died away, when a thick bed of straw 
was spread in the middle of the court, and the yet warm corpse brought 
down and Jaid upon it. A circle of Tatars was then formed around the 
a each man sitting on his heels; and a monotonous, but not un- 
pleasing chaunt gave solemnity to the stillness of the scene. The 
circumstance becoming known in the neighbourhood, the whole area 
was speedily filled with a mixed crowd of Russians and Tatars, all 
uncovered, and all watching in profound silence what was going on. In 
little more than a quarter of an hour the death-prayer was finished, and 
the mourners then gathered in towards the dead. They laid him at 
once upon a bier, and carried him away, without more ceremony, to his 
grave without the city. The man was safe enough under six feet of 
earth before the lingering warmth of life had altogether quitted his 
frame. The straw was then cleared away; the mourners by-and-by 
came back to their houses, and the court returned to its usual order and 
repose. 

When the hour at length stole on which belongs neither to night nor 
day, yet possesses all that is most beautiful in both, the Tatars again 
came out, one.by one, from their dwellings, till every here and there a 
group was seen squatting in committee. The meaner houses, too, at 
the sides of the court, gave forth their denizens, who proved to be Rus- 
sians. About a score of young men, girded with a bright-coloured sash, 
their shirt, of every gaudy hue, hanging over their trowsers to the knee, 
and their long hair prevented from falling into their eyes by chaplets of 
brass or tin, lounged out in groups of two or three at a time, and took 
possession of an outside stair, where they stood, leaned, or lay down, in 
the most picturesque attitudes imaginable. By-and-by, a correspond- 
ing train of damsels appeared at a little distance, and these either sat 
quietly upon a bench, or stood in small knots, with their arms round 
one another’s waists. The re-union was to all appearance accidental ; 
and each individual, I have no doubt, fancied that it really was so; but 
‘yet this was the moment to which all had unconsciously been looking 
forward ever since the morning—and not only this morning, but every 
former one of their lives since the age of thirteen or fourteen. The 
appearance. of the young women was the signal for a song from one of 
the young men. By-and-by, the air was changed by suggestion, and his 
comrades joined, singing in parts. Presently the voices of one, two, or 
more damsels were heard blending shrilly with the strain ; and at length, 
by slow degrees, and brought about as it were accidentally, a regular 
concert was begun, which continued long after I was unable, from the 
coming down of the night, to distinguish the figures of the singers. The 
music more nearly resembled the national melodies of the Scots than 
anything I have heard elsewhere on the continent. It was simple and 
melancholy, and if the performance did not require a vast knowledge of 
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the art, still the voices were so admirably well adjusted, and so passing 
sweet withal, that the effect—in such a place, "lal with such asso- 
ciations—had something akin to enchantment. 

The Tatars, in the meantime, either conversed in whisper, or listened 
in silence to the music of their heretofore victims. Neither party ap- 
pears to remember the day—although not very far distant—when the 

lood-stained crescent gleamed over the domes of the Hory-Crry, and 
when the spoiler said to the captives of the Moskva, in the words that 
were spoken to those who sat down weeping by the rivers of Babylon, 
“ Sing us one of the songs of Zion!”? But a more interesting audience 
appeared at the casements of the Tatar colony. These were the Mo- 
hammedan women, peeping from behind the curtains, and taking a 
stolen glance at the amusement below. I observed in particular for 
the first, but not for the last time, a young and pretty girl, who was even 
more than usually anxious to see what was to be seen, and yet more than 
usually afraid lest her curiosity should be chidden. She had a silken 
curtain drawn over more than two-thirds of her window, and at the 
aperture her face was never presented but furtively. I never saw a man 
in her room, and never discovered her engaged either in Work or recrea- 
tion of any kind, except playing at cards with an old woman, which she 
did regularly every evening. My eyes became afterwards acquainted 
with those of this agreeable i infidel, She seemed amused by the interest 
she excited, and took a thousand opportunities, in the course of the day, 
of popping out her head, and then looking, in pretty alarm, to the 
stranger’s window ; but I never saw her nearer. She either did not go 
out at all, or was so closely muffled up in her oriental veil, that I could 
not recognise her. 

It may be supposed that the scene in the court, and the soft music, 
and the face of the beautiful Tatar girl, had altogether the effect of 
tranquillizing my nerves ; and, in fact, I went to bed with little or no 
apprehension of my throat being cut during the night by the Barbarians 
of the North. The next morning I went forth to view the savage 
metropolis. I have never seen Timbuctoo, and am unable, therefore, to 
speak from comparison ; but of Moscow I would say, that it must be 
reckoned a very wonderful monument of barbarian art. In the centre is 
the Kremlin, a jumble of palaces and churches, surrounded by lofty walls, 
and walks and gardens; then the city, or the town of shops and mer- 
chants, also walled ; then another and much vaster circle of habitations, 
girded round by planted boulevards ; and then an immense and shapeless 
suburb, as it may be termed, though bound in by bastions. The houses 
of the nobility, which are confined to the two last quarters, are in general 
reproductions of the palaces of Italy. ‘They are bound together by lines 
of buildings of meaner pretensions, but, as all are painted of some 
light and delicate colour, the effect is wonderfully elegant ; so much so, 
that if Russia were not Russia, and the Russians not Russians, I am 
almost tempted to think that the city might be admired even by eyes 
accustomed to the architectural glories of Oxford-street and Tottenham- 
court Road. But the temples of Moscow—it is there that the taste of 
the savage breaks forth. Their fantastic forms, their thousand domes 
and copulas, either gilded, or painted a brilliant green, have an effect, as 
they have an architecture, entirely theirown. The civilized spectator is 
bewildered and amazed, for he cannot measure them by the square and 
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But on this subject I have already bestowed enough of my, ycomerf 
peas eee the public*. My present object is to tell my anxious friends 

ow I fared among the natives, and what kind of barbarians they are. 

Most of the newspapers of France and England have been endeavouring, 
day after day, for a long time past, to let out the secret ; but, some way 
or other, this has been done in so indefinite a manner, that one feels 
one’s blood curdle, without knowing why. That the Russians are se 
rians of the north, is sure enough ; that the Turks, compared with them, 
are a polite and civilized people, is not denied; that the latter, if fallen 
under the domination of the former, would cease to be what everybody 
knows they are, the civilizers of the human race, is a melancholy fact, 
All this is sufficiently obvious, but still something more is necessary. 
What kind of savages are the Russians ?—that is the question, How 
many generations are they behind the Spaniards, for instance, in the 
humanities of life? Does the atmosphere of this country vibrate with 
curses, like that of Ireland? Does midnight murder stalk through the 
land? Do the mothers bury their children alive? Do their atrocious 
superstitions convert the meek and holy Jesus into a brutal Moloch ? 
Do their devotees cut one another’s throats because all do not believe 
precisely alike ? : 

The next morning I called to deliver a letter of introduction to a 
“ Prince.”? The Russians, like all other savages, are fond of titles, and 
of that of prince in particular. The title, however, is a mere orna- 
ment, like that of a ribbon at one’s button-hole, and has nothing to do 
with determining the real rank of the individual. The title m_ this 
country descends not to the eldest son, but to all the children, male and 
female; and thus, in the course of a few generations, we have a flou- 
rishing colony of princes. The property, in the meantime, is divided 
among the family, and thus, in the course of a few generations, all these 
princes are poor. The poor nobles, however, are permitted to sell their 
- property to the rich, and thus an aristocracy of wealth is formed; but 
even this is evanescent, for the rich in their turn become poor by the 
subdivision of their estates. Hence it arises that in Russia hereditary 
rank is held in little or no estimation; and that even the circumstance 
of wealth gives no permanent dignity toa family. Every man, there- 
fore, is valued by his public utility, so far as this can be evidenced by 
the nature of the public service to which he is called by the Emperor. 
The Emperor, no doubt, makes a bad selection sometimes, like other 
men; but still, in theory, the plan is wonderfully wise for a nation of 
barbarians. : 

The prince I visited on the present occasion was high in office, and 
therefore one of the real grandees of the empire; but, notwithstanding, 
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I found him visible at ten o’clock in the morning. In more refined 
countries, if I had presumed to knock at a grandee’s door at such an 
hour, I should have run some risk of being given in charge to the watch- 
man. What was more astonishing, the princess, or “ my wife,”’ as he 
called her, intruded upon the téte-d-téte immediately after. At ten 
o'clock in the morning! how uncivilized! I found both the lady and 
gentleman well acquainted with the present state of England, and 
desperately afraid of the progress of popular reform, and its possible 
results with regard to Russia. I always eschew such subjects, however, 
when it is possible, and I changed the conversation as speedily as I 
could do so without rudeness. 

The prince is the director of some of the principal charitable institu- 
tions of Moscow, and the information I either received from himself on 
the subject, or which he put me in the way of acquiring, was puzzling 
in the extreme. These institutions are not only admirable in them- 
selves, but, generally speaking, among the best administered in Europe. 
How to reconcile this with the barbarism of the country is the question. 
When talking doubtfully of the moral effect of the Fowmidling Hospital, 
[ could not but admire, on many occasions, the kindliness of heart, 
whatever I might think of the arguments, of my opponents. “ At any 
rate,” concluded they, “ we are willing to prevent one great crime, even 
at the hazard of inducing the commission of a hundred immoralities. 
We desire to do at least present good, trusting in the Almighty that 
he will not permit it to be followed by future evil.” 

Charity, in this city, assumes every possible form. Count Sheremeetoff, 
for instance, bestows every year upon a certain number of spinsters a 
dowry of from a hundred to a thousand roubles, which they gain in the 
way of a lottery. The drawing presents a curious and interesting 
scene. A friend of mine once congratulated a young girl upon obtaming 
a small prize. “ Tush!” said she, tossing her head, and half laughing, 
half crying, “* what sort of husband can one expect for a hundred 
roubles ?” 

After dining with the prince above mentioned, and with many other 
Moscow nobles, I felt myself altogether confused and disappointed. 
The dinner, the wines, the language, the manners, all were Parisian. 
I regretted having come so far to see the barbarians of the north. 
Being on the spot, however, I noted a few things in which a slight 
difference was visible. In almost every house, par exemple, there was 
at least one elderly female, who appeared neither in dress nor manner 
to belong to the station of the entertainer, yet who sat in the drawing- 
room, and at table, with the rest of the company. These persons did 
not take part in the conversation. If more than one, they talked in a 
low voice together, when they were not altogether silent; and they 
always contrived to find their way to the dining-room without the 
assistance of the gentlemen. 

General invitations to dinner are very common among the more 
wealthy families ; .but I could not bring myself, on more than two or 
three occasions, to avail myself of this species of hospitality. When I 
did go without a special summons, I found that, in general, the table 

was graced with “ old familiar faces.”? Each house has its own diners ; 
and I was told that the non-appearance of any of these standard gnests 
is looked upon with great suspicion. At one princely board, a gentle- 
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man invariably made his appearance on the Sundays, who was only 
known as “ the man with the epaulettes.””. He had received the first 
invitation a score of years before, and being of a very unobtrusive dis- 
position, his name, in process of time, came to be forgotten, while his 

was as well known as the marble columns of the hall. A Sun- 
day at length came when something was found to be amiss at the table, 
The host and hostess fidgeted, the guests looked at one another, and 
held their spoons suspended over their soup. Everybody felt as if all 
was not right, but no one knew what was the matter; till at length the 
question broke suddenly from the noble entertainer, “* Where is the man 
with the epaulettes ?” 

The Man was not there. The old stagers in vain taxed their memory 
for some tradition which might throw a light upon his name. The 
servants were in vain interrogated as to the abiding place of this interest- 
ing personage. No one knew anything about him, and the meal passed 
on in doubts, fears, and conjectures of every possible hue. The worst 
of them, no doubt, were the truest; for the next Sunday—the next— 
the next—all brought the accustomed meal, and the old familiar faces— 
minus one. The man with the epaulettes was doubtless dead; but 
even this was only a hypothesis. Nothing is absolutely certain, but 
that he never was seen again. 

* Weeks followed weeks, moons roll’d on moons away, 
But Conrad comes not—came not since that day !” 

The servants in such families are, generally speaking, too numerous 
and ill-regulated to be of much use. hen you enter a Russian noble- 
man’s house, instead of a few brilliantly-dressed exquisites who wait upon 
you with a kind of devout attention, yet without the smallest hurry or 
confusion, you encounter a number of shabby dogs, whose motions and 
appearance persuade you for a moment that the house is on fire, and 
that a part of the street rabble has obtained admittance. These pentry 
either open upon you at once, not one of them having any precise depart- 
ment of his own, or, after gratifying their curiosity, they turn away, yawn, 
stretch themselves upon a bench, or enter into conversation with one 
another. 

Hiring a servant is a mere lottery. The character of the man, it is 
true, is written upon his passport; but all these characters are alike— 
and all good. If the master has sufficient regard for his own honour to 
. Write the character which his servant deserves, a functionary of the police 
calls upon him, and represents that the fellow will never get another 
place. If the master is resolute, the servant, supposing him to have 
money or friends, brings an action against his “ tyrant,” who is put to 
great trouble and expense in proving—if that be possible at all—the 
truth of his allegations. Should the servant be prevented, however, 
either by poverty or fear of the result, from taking this step, he in most 
cases can command at least a five-rouble note, with which he bribes the 
police and obtains a new character. 

Servants are sometimes—for there is no use in mincing the matter— 
slaves ; that is to say, they belong to their master unconnected with the 
land, and cannot be considered feudal tenants. The agricultural 
peasants may be transferred from one master to another; but they 
cannot be removed from the land, and therefore they can no more be 
said to be sold, than an English leaseholder, when the title-deeds of the 
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property pass into new hands. Sometimes these tenants obtain per- 
mission to leave the estate, and become traffickers, servants, or anything 
else; but still they belong to this lord, as before, and must continue to 
pay him the obrok, orcapitation tax. The difference between them and 
the former class is not a mere nominal one; for the one is, to all 
intents and purposes, a slave, who may be sold like an ox, while the other 
is a feudal tenant, who has either received leave of absence for a certain 
number of years, or who has been altogether manumitted, on condition of 
paying, as before, his obrok. 

The number of slaves is comparatively very small. Sometimes, when 
well treated, they are faithful and attached, as was occasionally the case 
with negroes ; but still in Russia, as everywhere else, slavery is a plague- 
spot upon the land, which, however we may flatter ourselves, can never 
be thoroughly eradicated, except with blood and burning. During my 
stay in Moscow, a gentleman flogged one of his slaves who acted as 
coachman, and sent him to his estate in the country. Here the man 
was flogged again, by an order which he carried himself, and then came 
back to town with two horses under his charge. On arriving, some 
further fault was found, and he was flogged for the third time, and com- 
manded to betake himself again to the country, there to receive another 
flagellation. The man set out to obey, but he had hardly trudged half 
way, when he suddenly changed his intention. He returned to Moscow, 
walked straight to his master’s room, and hewed him in pieces with his 
hatchet. He then called his brother-domestics around him, pointed to 
the mangled body, and telling them, in a few words, how and why the 
deed had been done, surrendered himself to justice. 

I saw another assassin of the kind, when loaded with fetters, and 
about to commence his march for the mines of Siberia—the terrific sub- 
stitute, in this country, for capital punishment. The motives in his case 
were not so clear; for the lady of the land, whom he had slain, was 
reported to be of a humane disposition, while the victim above men- 
tioned was said to be a hard-hearted scoundrel, who well deserved his 
fate. A sullen obstinacy was the predominant character of the assas- 
sin’s face. He felt no remorse, and exhibited no terror at the idea of a 
journey which would conduct him to a place, where three or four years, 
at most, of hopeless wretchedness, would terminate in a miserable death. 
He had entered his mistress’s chamber, it seems, and smothered her 
with the bed-clothes. He confessed the fact, yet would not throw the 
least light upon his object, whether this was revenge or robbery ; but the 
unhappy wretch was anxious to impress upon us all that two young 
women, his fellow-servants, who had been condemned as accomplices, 
were not only innocent of the crime, but had been altogether ignorant 
of his intentions. 

I saw these women after their backs had been torn by the knout, and 
when they were just ready to begin their march to Siberia; but I could 
not learn that the slightest evidence had been adduced against them, 
except the supposition that, as they were in the house at the time, they 
must have had a guilty knowledge of a deed which had taken more than 
an hour to perpetrate. The truth is, the system of slavery is so mon- 
strous, that, unless protected in this way, by a crime of the kind involvmg 
the destruction even of the innocent, it could not continue to exist with- 
out giving rise to almost daily assassinations. The slaves, however, 
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amount at present to considerably more than a million; and as each is 
worth as property, taking men and women together, at least a thousand 
roubles, the question of their emancipation must be one of much diffi- 
culty. Were civilized England the party concerned, the thing of course 
would be easy. We should have no long years of struggles—no pur- 
chased .howlings against God and nature—not a single whisper of com- 
pensatiun “to the slave-owner. We should say at once to the slave, 
** Be free !”? and he would be free. But what can we expect from the 
Barbarians of the North ? 

The case of the two women was closely inquired into when I was 
present, by Dr. Haas, a gentleman whose name it would be unpardon- 
able to omit, since I have mentioned incidentally the charities of Moscow. 
Among the noblest of these charities, there is an institution sanctioned, 
if not established by government, which charges itself with the inspection 
of the gaols, and particularly of the depdt where the convicts assemble 
to commence their pilgrimage to Siberia. Dr. Haas is the secretary of 
the institution, and he gives himself up, soul and body, to the duties of 
the office, with an enthusiasm of benevolence which has never been 
equalled since the days of Howard. Day and night he is at his post. 
In the middle of a meal, or in the middle of his sleep, he is at the com- 
mand of the humblest or basest criminal who calls for his assistance. 
Some years ago he was engaged in a manufacturing speculation, which 
failed, and swept away the whole of his little fortune. Among the 
creditors, Mr. E , a respectable English gentleman, thought himself 
peculiarly unfortunate, and solicited the insolvent to give him at least a 
small portion of the debt, since it was his all. 

“That I cannot do,’ replied the doctor, “ for I have it not to give. 
You have indeed lost your all, and, for my part, I am glad of it. The 
circumstance is, no doubt, intended by Providence as a trial, and I am 
only too highly honoured in having been the instrument !” 

The doctor once undertook a very long journey—a journey of eight or 
nine hundred miles, for the purpose of meeting his sister whom he had 
not seen for fifteen years, and who was on her way from Germany in 
order to pay him a visit. When he arrived at Narva, the place where 
he was to intercept her on her route, he found that the diligence did not 
arrive for some hours, and he walked up to the observatory to pass the 
time, There is here one of the finest telescopes I ever saw; and the 
doctor, who knows a little of astronomy, was so delighted with it, that 
the moon and stars appeared in the heavens, and then faded away before 
the beams of the next day’s sun, ere he thought again of his sister! 
The lady in the meantime arrived at Narva, and passed on, unconscious 
of his having left Moscow. 

Under the inspection of this old man, the prisoners of the Barbarians 
of the North are as well attended to—and, in some respects, more com- 
fortably situated—than those of the most civilized nations in Europe. 
The benevolent feelings, however, which are the basis of this system 
owe their origin to the present century. 

‘* Little provision,” says a traveller in 1784, “is made in this country 
for prisoners ; and a poor wretch, without friends or money, confined in 
a Russian gaol, runs some hazard of starving. I have sometimes visited 
those mansions of misery; and if famine, chains, nakedness, and filth 
are shocking, the scenes I beheld were shocking.” At the present dey 
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the prisoners, who have plenty to eat, and who are sometimes supplied 

“even with delicacies by private charity, complain occasionally of the 

quality of their bread, but of nothing else. In the case of the only com- 

plaint of this kind which came under my personal observation, | know 

were wrong; for my opinion of the bread was taken by Dr, Haas, 

and I found it to be quite as good as that eaten by the peasantry out of 
doors, 

This kind of bread is black and sour, but extremely nutritive. A 

sant, indeed, although he relishes white bread as a child does cake, 
would be apprehensive of starving if confined to it as his ordinary diet. 
I have seen persons even of the highest rank eat black bread at dinner 
by preference ; and often, in a pedestrian excursion, I have myself 
regaled upon it with much gusto, when accompanied by the rich thick 
milk with which the wanderer may be supplied at almost every peasant’s 
hut. Unfortunately, however, the preparation of this essential article 
does not always receive equal care, It is frequently so full of sand, 
that it must infallibly affect the health of the consumer; and I have 
no doubt that the frequency of an agonizing complaint is‘chiefly owing 
to this cause. In a statistical table which happens to be before me, I 
find that in the year 1822 sixty-two operations for the stone were per- 
formed in one general hospital in Moscow, and. thirty-four in another. 

Dr. Haas’s customers of course consist not only of peasants, but occa- 
sionally of persons of every other class. They in fact form an epitome 
of Russian society ; and I now propose showing, in a few words, in 
what manner that society is constituted, beginning at the lowest moral 
link in the social chain, but without including the military, the clergy, 
and the nobles. 

First, then, we have the slaves—men who have neither souls nor 
bodies of their own—who are sometimes attached friends, and sometimes 
assassins, just as they are treated, but whose reasoning faculties are in 
general employed in the exercise of that ingenuity by which a man seeks 
to perform, at the least possible cost of labour, a task for which he is 
not paid, and in which he can have no possible interest. The number 
of this class, as compared to that of the great body of the Propxy, is 
sinall, hardly exceeding that of the nobles! I was told by one of the 
high officers of government, who I trust will have an opportunity of 
seeing this page, that men and women ceased td be sold like cattle in 
Russia fifteen years ago. He perhaps intended to say that such sale 
was at that period forbidden by law; but unfortunately, owing to the 
defective state of the executive department, many of the best laws are 
a dead letter. To the present Emperor, who possesses a vigour of deter- 
mination almost equal to that of his great predecessor Peter, and who 
is besides beloved even to idolatry by a mighty majority of his people, 
Europe looks, not for a superficial, but a radical reform of this monstrous 
abuse. Let his Majesty remember that Russia is a new country, whose 
headlong pace has never yet been measured, either in power or civiliza- 
tion, by that of the old kingdoms of Europe; let him forget the late tar- 
diness of England in a similar question ; and above all things, let him 
look down with imperial disdain upon the existing example of the soi- 
disant republicans of America. 

The second class consists of those peasants of the nobles who are not 
slaves, but serfs of the glebe, This is by far the most numerous body 
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of society ; it is in fact the bulk of the nation, The obrok they pay to 
their lord is in general a mere trifle compared with the value of the land 
they enjoy; and if you only give it the name of rent, you might conclude 
that they are the most fortunate people on the face of the earth. But 
the serf, unhappily, has no liberty of action or motion; if he is happy 
at all, it is upon compulsion. His condition depends entirely upon the 
character of the lord of the land. He cannot remove from one farm to 
another; he cannot marry without permission ; the very amount of his 
obrok is fixed by the arbitrary will of his feudal chief, 

This is his condition in theory, so to speak ; but if it was so in prac- 
tiee, nothing could prevent a political convulsion but the bayonet. The 
proprietors of land are, generally speaking, well educated and intelligent 
men, who are perfectly aware that their own interest and respectability 
depend upon the prosperity of their peasants. The power, therefore, 
either accorded to them by the laws, or inherited from their ancestors 
in defiance of law, is rarely used to any odious extent ; and the instances 
of tyranny, so current in Europe, either relate to an carlier day than this, 
or form an exception to the rule. The author quoted above, Mr. 
Richardson, tells us that, when he was in Russia, “ the peasants no 
sooner arrived at puberty than they were compelled to marry whatever 
female the proprietor chose.” At the present day the proprietor gives 
himself very little trouble about the matter, but allows the course of true 
love to run rough or smooth as it will. 

When on a visit to Mademoiselle B——, of Ismailof, I remarked one 
day to her amiable charge, the Princess , that I was very desirous 
of witnessing a peasant’s marriage; when the young lady turned laugh- 
ingly to an heiress in the company, and begged her to get up one for me 
on purpose, since her estate was at no great distance. On my asking 
the fair tyrant—herself, I believe, about to become ‘‘ a youthful bloom- 
ing bride’—how she could manage this, she replied, that nothing was 
easier, and ridiculed very successfully the idea entertained by foreigners 
of the cruelty supposed to be practised on such occasions. Among other 
examples of this cruelty, she told me, that a few days before, a young 
man had come to her guardian, and, lamenting his hard fate in being 
without anybody to “ mend his shirts,” besought him to give him a 
wife, and some trifle to begin the world with. The gentleman imme- 
diately looked round amongst the female peasantry, and, selecting one who 
in appearance, habits, &c., seemed to be his equal, asked her whether she 
had any objection to a husband ? Whereupon the delighted fair one, un- 
able to speak from the suddenness of the joy, threw herself down at his 
feet, and knocked her forehead upon the ground; and on the very same 
day this interesting pair entered into the holy and indissoluble bonds of 
matrimony. 

The third class in my arbitrary division of society, and the next in 
numbers to the foregoing, consists of the crown peasants. Their obrok 
is the property of the emperor, and assumes the form, therefore, of a 
tax upon their lands; while their villages may be said to be small com- 
munes governed by individuals of their own body.‘ They are, how- 
ever, the property of the crown, in the same sense as the preceding class 
may be said to be the property of the nobles, and with this further draw- 
back upon their freedom, that they may be transported in whole colonies 
wherever the emperor chooses. But the system, like the other, is much 
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better in practice than in theory; and, so far as my own observation 
goes, I can say that the crown peasants of the barbarians are to all in- 
tents and purposes as free, as comfortable, and as happy as any peasaniry 


in Europe. 

The fourth class consists of the Corps des Bourgeois, comprehending 
the artisans of every description. When they choose te become sellers 
of the articles they have hitherto assisted to manufacture, and are able to 
declare themselves possessed of a suitable capital, they advance a step 
higher, and belong to the fifth class. 

The fifth class is the merchants, subdivided into three guilds, accord- 
ing to the amount of capital they declare, and on which, independently 
of the obrok they pay to their lord, supposing them to be still serfs, a 
tax is charged by the government of four and three-quarters per cent. 
The lowest capital is 8000 roubles, or about 337/., which empowers a 
merchant to retail his goods in the town and arrondissement to which he 
belongs; the next is 20,000 roubles, or about 842/., involving the right 
to traffic in the whole empire ; and the third is 50,000 roubles, or about 
2,104/., the merchants declaring which may import and export, and 
establish manufactories. 

When a merchant acquires sufficient money, he generally buys his 
freedom, and thus relieves himself from the obrok ; but if his lord 
does not choose to sell, the serf has no right to compel him to do so. 
Thus the extraordinary spectacle is sometimes seen, of a peasant serf 
rolling along in his own carriage, and living as expensively as any noble 
in the land. . 

The petty merchants of Russia are liars, cheats, and swindlers, almost 
toa man. This is owing to the arbitrary nature of the obrok, and their 
other burthens as feudal tenants. From their very infancy, they were 
accustomed to petty trickery, in order to deceive their lord or his 
steward ; and it is not surprising that they carry about with them into 
the world the lessons which they received almost in the cradle. At the 
same time it must be confessed the system is carried on too long. Even 
after they become freemen, and acquire some very tolerable notions of 
their own dignity as men and citizens, they continue to cheat in their busi- 
ness as before—to call their god (who hangs up in the shop, with a lamp 
burning before him) to witness the lie—and when detected, te own the 
perjury with the blandest smile in the world. This is not so much the 
fault of their education, as of the ignorance, stupidity, and corruption 
existing in the administration of the laws. The injury it does to their 
trade is incalculable ; people are afraid to gointo a Russian shop, and 
prefer trusting therefore to foreign competitors, who, when naturalized, 
enjoy all the privileges of natives. The greater merchants, the military 
officers who have risen from the ranks, and the nobility in general, are as 
honourable people as can be found in Europe. Dishonesty, therefore, 
is not, as some writers have imagined, a part of the national character. 
The radical cure would be, to get rid of the system of servage; but as 
this cannot be managed in a day, something else should be tried: if the 
dishonesty of the shopkeepers cannot by fair means be brought at least 
within the bounds of moderat:on, let it be torn out of their backs with 
the knout ! 

I am at some loss whether or not to class the above among the vices 
of barbarians! What say ye to the question, O ye stock-selling-off 
tradesmen of London !—O ye prix-fixe shopkeepers of Paris !—ye who 
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teach your assistants to cheat as a part of their business, and who hang. | 
them, when taught, if they practise the accomplishment upon. your- 
selves! As for that fixed national character, which seems born jin..the 
blood, look for it among the Turks, who have hardly advanced a single 
step in civilization since their establishment in Europe—look for, it, in 
the Indians of America, who are to this day wild men of the woods— 
look for it (but here I speak doubtfully) among the negroes of Africa ; 
but look for it not among the Russians. Russia has sustained a greater 
change in the course of one century than any other nation of Europe 
in the course of eight. There is more difference between Russia of to- 
day and Russia of forty years ago, than between England of the Tudors 
and England’ of the Guelphs. 

One day, when in conversation on this subject with Mr. Wilkins, the 
American ambassador at the court of St. Petersburg, he told me an In- 
dian anecdote, which has probably not before been in print. With this I 
shall for the present conclude ; with the intention of endeavouring next 
month to present a nearer view of the Barbarians of the North, in their 
huts, their walks, their occupations, and their pastimes. 

The son of a Delaware chief was brought up from infancy as the play- 
mate and friend of Mr. Wilkins. No difference whatever was made 
between the two boys; their dress, their meals, their beds, their educa- 
tion—all were alike ; and the lads themselves regarded one another as 
brothers. When young Wilkins arrived at the years when it was neces- 
sary for him to go to college, his companion was in every respect—in 
appearance, in language, in feelings—an Anglo-American boy ; and the 
two friends parted in the hope of meeting again, unchanged except in 
the addition of four years to their age, and a corresponding number of 
inches to their stature. 

In four years, young Wilkins returned to the parental home; and 
while crossing the threshold of the house, his tumultuous thoughts were 
perhaps fully as much occupied by the friend into whose arms he was 
about to rush, as by any member of his father’s family. He caught the 
eye, however, of a naked Indian sitting on the bench before the door, 
and paused as he was about to enter. The object, though picturesque, 
was common, and he turned his head, without knowing why, to look 
again at the face of the savage. The red youth then smiled; and his 
question “ Do you not know me?” explained all. 

After his friend went to college, and when he was thus thrown back, 
as it were, upon his own mind, the Delaware boy, as he said himself, 
was beset by strange wild thoughts, which he could neither understand 
nor describe. He felt an unconquerable longing for the liberty of the 
woods—a thirsting after the air of the desert; and, after struggling long 
and fiercely against a propensity which his habits of civilization per- 
suaded him to be evil, and for the existence of which he could not in any 
manner account, he at length tore off his European dress, and fled into 
the wilderness. I cannot call to mind the name of this Indian ; but he 
became a distinguished chief in the wars with the English, and was 
celebrated not only for bravery but for cunning. He was at length sus- 
pected of playing false on both sides; and Mr. Wilkins, in riding through 
a wood, saw accidentally the body of his early friend lying dead, and 
horribly mangled, at the foot of a tree. The Delaware had been mur- 
dered by his own countrymen. 
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THE VOW OF THE PEACOCK”. 


Tne picturesque is to the Gothic what the classical was to the Grecian 
—the characteristic of their creations. Each age has left its taste in its 
remains. The Greek era was impressed with its most sunny and 
spiritual climate. The great poet, the wonderful philosopher, gave the 
mind’s immortality to their language. Their works were the temple of 
faultless proportion—the statue of unequalled beauty—the urn, the 
vase, and the lamp of the most perfect outline. Everything was simple, 
but of a grace still unequalled. The natural influences of their lovely 
country were in all their imaginations, The stately column of the 
cypress—the flowing fall of the acanthus—the soft lines of their azure 
hills melting in the transparent air—these were the inspiration. These 
were the materials out of which was framed the most consummate system 
of beauty. The beautiful was the ideal of Greece. The Gothic, on 
the contrary, admitted other elements—the wild and the grotesque 
were in its earliest inventions. The dark forests—the fierce seas, 
from whence came the first adventurers, gave their own likeness. In 
the cold climate, too, originated the fantastic. The invention inspired 
by the clear sunshine, or the silver moonlight, takes a more ethereal form 
than that whose birthplace is by the kindled hearth, whose red uncer- 
tain gleams fling quaint shadows on the scarcely-lighted walls. Sculp- 
ture was the art which embodied the spirit of the Grecian age; while 
architecture embodied that of the Gothic. One left the statue severe in 
its marble simplicity—the other left the cathedral stately as a whole, 
but embellished with strange combinations. Such is the picturesque as 
opposed to the classical. The picturesque was the characteristic of the 
age of chivalry—it marked its buildings, its institutions, and its poctry. 
The conception of a true knight—he sans peur et sans reproche, is 
a fine one. The knight required all the attributes of the ancient hero, 
and others of modern necessity. He was to possess not only the high 
descent, the courage, and the personal strength, but to add to these the 
later requisites of courtesy, Eiriton, and love. In this may be traced 
the influence of Christianity and woman. To defend the weak—to 
assist the oppressed—to disdain danger—to be gentle and generous—to 
speak the truth, and to be faithful to the one chosen lady of his affections, 
was the devoir of a good knight and true; also, according to one of the 
Troubadours, 

“ Un chevalier n’en doubtez pas 

Doit ferjr hault 4 parler bas,” 
It must be allowed that such qualifications would go far towards form- 
ing a very perfect gentleman of our own time; but the spirit of those 
days was essentially fanciful, and on the first general and lofty outline 
of chivalry were ingrafted a thousand odd and wild exuberances. The 
absurd followed close on the elevated, like a dwarf attending on some 
lovely princess, Few things more marked the temper of chivalry than 
its vows ; its love, its religion, and its tendency to exaggeration, are alike 
to be found in these, its professions of faith; a history of the vows of 
celebrated knights would, in fact, comprise the history of chivalry. 
These vows were taken in many different ways, but the most celebrated 
was that called the “Vow of the Peacock.” ‘These noble birds, for so they 





** The Vow of the Peacock,” by the author of the “ Improvisatrice,” &c. &c. 
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were styled, represented perfectly, by the brightness and variety of their 
colours, the majesty of kings, and the splendour of those dresses worn 
when holding what was called Tind, or full court (Cour pleniére), 
The flesh of the peacock or pheasant was, if the old romances may be 
credited; the principal nourishment of knights and lords. Their plumage 
was considered by the ladies of Provence as the richest ornament where- 
with to decorate the Troubadovrs. They weaved crowns of the feathers, 
which were given as prizes to the poetical talents then consecrated to 
the celebration of valour and gallantry. The day when a solemn vow 
was to be taken, a peacock, or else a pheasant sometimes roasted, but 
always decorated with its finest plumes, was brought henpetiien by 
dames or maidens on a large dish of silver or gold, into the assembly of 
knights. Each or all then made the vow on the bird, But perhaps 
the most accurate idea of such a ceremony will be formed by the follow- 
ing extract from “ Mathieu,”’ giving an account of a festival held by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. 

* At length the day of the banquet arrived. If the magnificence of the 
Prince was admired in the abundance and multitude of the services, it 
shone still more conspicuous in the spectacles, then called interludes 
(entre-mets), which rendered the feast more amusing and more solemn. 
There appeared in the hall divers decorations, of machines, figures of men 
and extraordinary animals, trees, mountains, rivers, a seaandships. All 
these objects, mingled with people, birds, and living animals, were in 
motion about the hall, and on the table, and represented actions relative 
to the duke’s design. It was like the fétes in the palace of Alcina, It 
is impossible to imagine, without surprise, what must have been the 
extent of this hall, which contained a table so spacious, or rather of this 
vast theatre, with space enough for the movement of such a crowd, and 
so much machinery; without reckoning the number of guests, and the 
multitude of spectators. All at once entered a giant, armed like a 
Saracen of Grenada, in the ancient style. He led an elephant bearing 
a castle, in which was a dishevelled lady, dressed in long mourning 
habits, after the fashion of a nun or a devotee. On finding herself 
amid the assembly in the hall, she recited a triolet, ordering the giant 
to stop, but he, watching her with a fixed look, continued his advance 
till he stopped before the table of the duke. At that moment the 
captive dame, who represented Religion, made a long complaint in 
verse of the evils she suffered from the tyranny of the infidels, and 
complained of the delay from those who ought to succour and deliver 
her. This lamentation ended, Toison d’or (King at Arms of the Order 
of the Fleece), preceded by a long file of officers, bearing on the wrist a 
live pheasant, adorned with a collar of gold, enriched with pearls and 
precious stones, advanced to the Duke of Burgundy, and presented to 
him two maidens; one was Yolande, his illegitimate daughter, and the 
other was Isabel of Neufchatel, daughter of the Lord of Monteign, 
each accompanied by a Knight of the Golden Fleece, At the same 
time the King at Arms offered the duke the bird which he bore, in the 
name of the ladies who claimed the protection of their sovereign. “ In 
order,” says the narration, “ to conform to ancient customs, agcording 
to which, in great festivals and noble assemblies, is presented unto the 
princes, lords, and knights a peacock, or some other noble bird, to take 
upon them vows of service to the dames and maidens who claim their 
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assistance.” The duke, after having attentively listened to the request 
of the King at Arms, gave him a billet, which was read aloud, and 
which began with these words—‘ I vow unto God, my creator, the 
first all; next unto the most glorious the Virgin Mother, and after to 
the Ladies of the Pheasant.’ The rest contained his sworn promise to 
carry the war into the country of the infidels for the defence ‘of the 
oppressed church. 

he example of the duke was then followed by his whole court, who 
took divers of these fantastic vows for which chivalry was celebrated ; 
some swore never to sleep in a bed; others never to eat off linen ; others 
to abstain from meat and wine during certain days in the week till the 
vow was accomplished. A new spectacle closed this ceremony; a lady 
clothed in a religious habit of white, and bearing on her shoulder a 
rouleau, enriched with labels of gold, “ Grace a Dieu,” came to thank 
the assembly, and presented twelve ladies, accompanied by so many 
knights. These ladies represented different virtues, such as Faith, 
Charity, Justice, &c., and a label on each shoulder bore their names. 
At last all began to dance in their mumming guise, “ Et a faire bonne 
chere pour remplir, and racherer plus joyeusement la féte.” But the 
vow was not always attended by such “‘ pomp and circumstance.” Any 
lady in distress might claim that assistance which every knight was 
bound to afford; and such a scene, though not we believe representing 
any recorded historical fact, was given by Mr. M‘Clise in the picture 
which suggested the poem now before us. There is something in 
the romantic devotion of chivalric love peculiarly suited to Miss Lan- 
don’s style, the very essence of whose poetry lies in the romance of 
the affections. With verse rather naturally musical than carefully 
polished ; with great felicity of simile, the result of a quick perception 
of the charm of association; with an overflowing tenderness, the popu- 
larity of her writings has consisted in their being entirely feminine. 
The woman is felt in every line: she makes audible the melody of that 
warm yet gentle heart in her sex, which all men have possessed or covet 
to possess. Miss Landon possesses not the elements of the tragic but of 
the affecting ; she only appeals to our sympathies. The natural strain 
of her mind is melancholy—a melancholy which deepens in every suc- 
ceeding work, How can it be otherwise? Without the unfair test of 
supposing particular passages to be the records of individual experience, 
it is very obvious that her personal feeling gives its colour to the whole. 
The sickness of hope deferred—the long-lingering pang of early disap- 
pointment—the bitterness of the discovered illusion, are too truly ex- 
pressed not to have been keenly felt. Such a result appeared to us the 
inevitable consequences of such a career. The imagination cannot 
exist without strong susceptibility to impression— 


“ The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 
Is ever the first to be touched by the thorns.” 


The most successful literary course has its hardships and its mortifi- 
cations, the more difficult to be borne when the temperament is sensi- 
tively alive to praise, and that praise has necessarily become the great 
object of existence. Triumph inevitably ensures envy, and the effects 


of envy come more home to us than those of triumph, Our author, in 
her “ Errinne,” truly asks— 
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** What is the gift of fame, 
But as a barrier to so much that makes 
Our life companionable ?” 


The flattered and the admired are rarely the loved. Miss Landon began 
her literary career a mere child ; of course, let her talent have been what 
it might, with the feelings and inexperience of one. To what disap- 
pointment must this have inevitably subjected her. It is impossible to 
write as she has done without keen affections ; we cannot describe that 
which we do not know: and how often must these affections have been 
wasted and deceived ? Her own standard would inevitably be too 
high ; above all must the imaginative exclaim— 


“ And many love me, but by none 
Am I enough beloved.” 


Again, it is impossible for the young and the gifted to believe in the 
small envyings that surround their daily path, till the conviction is 
forced upon them by the most painful experience. A successful female 
poet always gives us the idea of a flower upon a glacier. This under- 
current of bitterness is perceptible in all Miss Landon’s writings. 
There are two poems in this volume in which it is so strongly expressed, 
that we must quote them, in support of our theory, that where the 
laurel grows the wild flower has no blossom, and the green grass 
grows not ;— 


“ Tue MINstREL’s Monitor. 


“ Silent and dark as the source of yon river, 
Whose birth-place we know not, and seek not to know, 
Though wild as the flight of the shaft from yon quiver, 
Is the course of its waves as in music they flow. 


The lily flings o’er it its silver-white blossom, 
Like ivory busks which a fairy hath made ; 

The rose o'er it bends with its beautiful bosom, 
As though ‘twere enamoured itself of its shade. 


The sunshine, like Hope, in its noontide hour slumbers 
On the stream, as it loved the bright place of its rest ; 
And its waves pass in song, as the sea-shell’s soft numbers 
Had given to those waters their sweetest and best. 


The banks that surround it are flower-dropt and sunny, 
There the first birth of violets’ odour showers weep ; 
There the bee heaps his earliest treasure of honey, 
Or sinks in the depths of the harebell to sleep. 


Like prisoners escaped during night from their prison, 
The waters fling gaily their spray to the sun ; 

Who can tell me from whence that glad river has risen ? 
Who can say whence it springs in its beauty ?—-not one, 


Oh my heart, and my song, which is as my heart’s flowing, 
Read thy fate in yon river, for such is thine own ! 

‘Mid those the chief praise on thy music bestowing, 
Who cares for the lips from whence issue the tone ? 


Dark as its birth-place, so dark is my spirit, 
Whence yet the sweet waters of melody came; _ 
‘Tis the long after-course, not the source, will inherit 
The beauty and glory of sunshine and fame.” 


The next has even more of personal regret-—more personal, because 
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more general. This may seem a paradox; but yet the poem which 
comes home to the many is the one that embodies some individual sen- 
timent. 


“Tue Moon. 


“ The moon is sailing o’er the sky, 
But lonely all, as if she pine 
For somewhat of companionship, 
And felt it was in vain she shined, 


Earth is her mirror, and the stars 
Are as a court around her throne ; 
She is a beauty and a queen; 
But what is this? e is alone. 


Is there not one—not one—to share 
Thy glorious royalty on high? 

I cannot choose but pity thee, 
Thou lovely orphan of the sky. 


I'd rather be the meanest flower 

That grows, my mother Earth, on thee, 
So there were others of my kin, 

To blossom, bloom, droop, die with me. 


Earth, thou hast sorrow, grief, and death; 
But with these better could I bear 

Than reach and rule yon radiant sphere, 
And be a solitary there." 


The principal poem is a tale of some length. Its heroine is thus 
introduced ;— 


“ It was a mournful sight to see 
That youthful brow lie down 
Without its purple canopy, 
Without its royal crown ; 
A rugged pallet, which was laid 
pon the floor of stone, 
Thro’ whose dark chinks the night-winds play'd 
With low perpetual moan ; 
A death’s head-telling from the wall— 
‘ Thy heart beats high, but this ends all!’ 
A crucifix, a pictured saint, 
With thin-worn lip and colours faint, 
All whereon youth loves not to dwell,— 
Were gathered in that gloomy cell. 
I said, ‘twas sad to see such head 
Laid lowly in so rude a bed ; 
Eyes long accustomed to unclose 
here sighed the lute, where breathed the rose, 
Not for the lack of state or gold, 
But for the history which it told. 
The poms sleeper slumbering there, 
With the pale moonlight in her hair; 
Her child-like head upon her arm, 
Cradling the soft cheek, rosy warm ; 
The sweet mouth opening like a flower, 
Whose perfume fills the midnight hour ; 
Her white hands clasped, as if she kept. 
A vigil even while she slept; 
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Or, as her rest too long delaying, 

Slumber stole over her while praying. 

Yet this is not the dreamless s 3 

That youth should know—the still, the deep! 
See, on her cheek th’ unquiet red 

A sudden crimson flush has shed ! 

And now it fades, as colours die 

While watching twilight’s transient sky ; 

And now ‘tis deadly pale in hue; 

On the wan forehead stands the dew ! 

The small white hands are clenched and wrung: 
She wakes! how wild a look is flung 

From those blue eyes which, strange and wide, 
Glance, like a deer’s, from side to side ! 

She listens: but she cannot hear, 

So loudly beats her heart with fear. 

Gradual she knows the lonely cell— 

She hears the midnight’s bell ; 

She sees the moonlight on the pane, 

And weary, droops her head again.” 


It is in such paintings that our author excels. It is the real redeemed 
by the beautiful. One great charm in these pages are the sudden bursts 
of some strong emotion, suggested almost by chance; witness the very 
mention of the earliest Italian poet :— 


* One wandered there, whose gazing eye 
Deserved to mirror such a sky ; 
He of the laurel and the lyre, 
Whose lip was song, whose heart was fire— 
The gentle Petrarch—he whose fame 
Was worship of one dearest name. 
The myrtle planted on his grave 
Gave all the laurel ever gave ; 
The life that lives in others’ breath— 
Love's last sweet triumph over death. 
And tell me not of long disdain— 
Of hope unblest—of fiery pain— 
Of lute and laurel vowed in vain. 
Of such the common cannot deem ; 
Such love hath an ethereal pride ! 
I'd rather feed on such a dream, 
Than win a waking world beside.” 


These last two lines concentrate the ideal of the heart, which is the 
essence of feminine poetry. 

We regret that we have not space to quote more than a few stanzas 
of “ The Letter,’ which appears to us the very perfection of all that 
can be imagined of woman’s love, gentle, silent, tender and devoted :— 





“ Once, and once only, let me speak 
Of all that I have felt for years, 
You read it not upon my cheek, 
You dreamed not of it in my tears. 


And yet I loved thee with a love 

That into every feeling came ; 
I never looked on heaven above 
Without a prayer to bless thy name. 
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I had no other love ;to. share,» |. (|) 
That which was thine—and thine alone ; 


A few sad thoughts it had tospare | 
For those beneath the funeral stone. 


But every living hope was thine, 
Affection with my being grew, 
Thy Beart was as a home and shrine, 
iliar, and yet sacred too. 


How often have I watched the spot 
On which thy step had only moved ; 
My memory remembers not 
he hour when thou wert not beloved. 


I never had a grief or care 
I sought not from thine eyes to hide ; 
In joy I said,‘ Ah! would he were 
My pleasure sharing at my side.’ 


ween. I bent above each old romance, 
And seemed to read thy history there ; 
I saw, in each brave knight, thy glance 
Distinct upon the kindled air. 


Whene'er I sang, our songs they seemed 
To paint thee only in the lay ; 

Of only thee at night I dreamed, 
Of only thee I thought by day. 


The wind that wandered round our towers 
Brought echoes of thy voice to me ; 
Our old hall's solitary hours 
Were peopled with sweet thoughts of thee. 
And yet we part—this very hour! 
Ah !—only if my beating heart 
Could break for both—there is no power 
Could force me with your love to part. 
There is no shape that pain could take, 
No ill that would not welcome be, 
If suffered but for thy dear sake,— 
But they must be unshared by thee.” 


We frankly confess that we have our doubts whether woman’s love be 
quite the disinterested and intense thing that Miss Landon represents 
it to be; still it is an exquisite creed. We have rather dwelt on the 
more essentially feminine portion of the work, but it would be injustice 
to the writer not to give a specimen of her powers in another line. We 
conclude with the following bold and spirited lines :— 


“Tue Danisu Warrior’s Deats Sona. 


“ Away, away! your care is vain ; 
No leech could aid me now ; 
The chill of death is at my heart, 
Its damp upon my brow. 


Weep not—I shame to see such tears 
Within a warrior’s eyes ; 

Away! how can ye weep for him 

Who in the battle dies ? 
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If I had died with idle head 
Upon my lady's knee,— 

Had Fate stood by my silken bed, 
Then might ye weep for me. 


But I lie on my own proud deck 
Before the sea and sky ; 

The wind that sweeps my gallant sails 
Will have my latest sigh. 


My banner floats among the clouds, 1 
Another droops below ; | 
Well with my heart's best blood is paid 
Such purchase of a foe. 
Go ye and seek my halls, there dwells 
A fair-hair'd boy of mine ; 
Give him my sword, while yet the blood 
Darkens that falchion's shine. 


Tell him that only other blood 
Should wash such stains away ; 
And if he be his father’s child, 
There needs no more to say. 
Farewell, my bark ! farewell, my friends! 
Now fling me on the wave; 
One cup of wine, and one of blood, 
Pour on my bounding grave." 


It has been beautifully said that ‘‘ Woman’s heart is love and song 
united.” That heart is Miss Landon’s peculiar domain. It is the 
inspiration of the present volume which must add to its writer’s fame. 
We congratulate her on the production of pages 


** Where thought finds happiest voice, and glidés along 
Into the silver rivers of sweet song.” 











MARTIAL IN LONDON. 
The Two Agitators, written at a Bull at Brambleburg. 


Great Daniel O'Connell is gone to the North: 

His tongue a remonstrance indignant pours forth, 
And eloquence flows from his mouth. 

But you, pretty Jane, with a pair of black eyes, 

Come over the natives of Kent to surprise, 
And agitate hearts in the South. 

He fires with a word, and you fire with a look,— 

Head and heart thus invaded, what mortal can brook ? 
Alas! there's no end to our woes. 

He agitates old, and you agitate young : 

Till you close your peepers, and he holds his tongue, 
Poor Britain will ne'er find repose. 








A Caution addressed to Lady H——n, on reading the following Adver- 
tisement in the “* Morning Herald: “ Colosseum—Various Exhibi- 
tions,—Sports and Fights, in which the vistters will partake.” 

Those Colosseum fights eschew, 
Avoid the fierce attack : 
Else, going there with eyes of blue, 
You'll come away with black, 
Nov.— vo, XLV. NO. CLXXIX. 28 
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THE TEMPTATION OF RACHEL MORISSON. 


Ir was a clear, sunny September morning—bright and cheerful. 
Autumn was stealing, not striding over the landscape, and Rachel 
Morisson looked out upon a joyous picture as she sat within the win- 
dow of her father’s house. 

Her two younger sisters had spread a richly-fringed carpet beneath a 
verandah that was curtained by clustering vines: the elder of them 
had filled a basket with the rich clusters of the purple grape, and held 
it up, a double temptation to little Miriam and a bounding, beautiful 
greyhound, the pet and torment of the family. Kate Morisson, the 
tempter, would not, however, suffer either of them to touch a single 
grape until she had first presented the basket to Rachel; indeed, her 
youthful sisters loved Rachel dearly,—and loved her the more, for that 
the rose was fading from her cheek, and her lips seldom smiled as was 
their custom in former times. I have often observed that the love of 
children increases with the illness of a friend or companion,—a beauti- 
ful illustration of the disinterested nature of true love. 

“ There is a bunch, Rachel,—a bunch fit fora queen! The doctor 
said you might eat grapes.” : 

“ Thank you, dear Kate ; they are very fine indeed: but you should 
not have tempted Miriam and Nina with them.” 

* Oh!” replied Kate, laughing, “I love to tempt them—to teaze 
them a little ; it does them good.” 

** No, I do not think so,” said Rachel. ‘ I am not fond of quoting 
from the Holy Scriptures on trivial oceasions, but you must remember we 
pray not to be led into temptation ; and, Kate, looking on the temptation 
with which you tempted your little sister and the pretty hound, made 
me think xs 

* What, sister ?”’ 

* Upon mine own !”” 

“ Yours, Rachel! I did not tempt you with grapes.” 

“ Grapes !”’ repeated Rachel Morisson, smiling, though there was sad- 
ness in the smile. “ No, not with grapes ;—yet I have had my temp- 
tation.”’ 

** What was it, sister ?”’ ) 

“I will tell you when you are old enough to understand its nature.” 

“ But I am old enough, Rachel. I shall be seven next month. 
er. sister, you were tempted to tell a story ?” 

“ee o.”? 

" - wear tight shoes at the dancing lesson ?”” 

< Oo 199 

a Le go into the garden and gather cherries without leave ?” 

“ o.”? 

“ To ride the kicking pony ?” 

“ Indeed, my Kate, you need not attempt to find out. Listen to me ; 
if it pleases God that I live until you have completed your seventeenth 
year, I will relate to you my ‘ temptation ;’ if—listen to me, Katherine 
—I am taken from you into the world of spirits before you attain the 
beauty and incur the dangers of womanhood, I will leave a written 

testimony that may warn you how to avoid the sorrows which have 
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planted and watered the willows that are already growing over my early 
ave.” 

Kate did not quite understand what her sister meant, but she saw 
that her eyes were filled with tears, and so she crept silently to her side, 
and looked up into her face, and felt her heart sad within her. A little 
time, and the sharp winds of an unusually cold spring sent (the physi- 
cians said) poor Rachel Morisson to an early grave. There was one 
who knew otherwise,—who knew that the iron had entered her soul, 
and festered in its core, and that her body was too delicate to withstand 
the struggles of her mind. Her mother closed her eyes, and sorrowed 
over her bier,—but not as one having no hope, for her tast ble ~ed 
words were, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth!’ There was nich 
mourning in the bereaved dwelling. Kate was able to feel and to tell 
how truly she missed— 

“ The glancing of her sister’s eye, 
The waving of her hair, 
The footsteps lightly gliding by, 
The hand so small and fair. 


But little Miriam soon furgot her troubles in the excitement of black 
frocks and a crape bonnet. 

Years pass, as well as months; and when we review them, we think 
they passas quickly, The retrospect of both is nearly the same ; but the 
prospect, how different ! Katherime Morisson had completed her seven- 
teenth year, and was already arrived at the dangerous distinction of 
being a belle and a beauty. She had almost ceased to remember that 
her sister, whose. once beautiful form was now part and parcel of the 
earth wherein it lay, left a “ written testimony ”’ of her trials; that she 
laid open her heart’s feelings, hopes, and disappointments for her ad- 
vantage; that, to prevent her sister’s tears, she had re-shed her own— 
for she had torn afresh wounds which time had Se, ao healed, 
and had again counted the drops of blood distilled from her lacerated 
heart. ‘* My blessed child!’ said her mother, “ have you forgotten 
poor Rachel’s legacy ?—how she bequeathed you the knowledge of her 
‘ temptation,’ that your fate might not be as hers ?”’ 

She laid a few leaves of paper upon her table, fairly and plainly 
written ; and Kate retrimmed her lamp, and flung the garland from her 
brow, that she might read rue story of her dead sister. 





“A woman, Kate !—a young unmarried woman’s trials—are gene- 
rally of the affections ;—trials of temper—trials of judgment—trials of 
power—come afterwards ; but a young girl’s trials are of the heart. 

“1 hope you have not yet understood what it is to love ; unless, indeed, 
you love what is lovely,—lovely not only for time, but for eternity. The 
impression made on a young heart may be considered light ; and yet, Ka- 
therine, it is long—oh, how long !—before it wears out: J found it so, 
You know the pains my dear mother ever took to impress upon us our 
religious duties ; to teach us Christ all-in-all sufficient ; and to manifest 
our faith by our works. I fear me that I trusted too much to my own 
strength—that I thought too much of my own acquirements. The 
pains bestowed on my education made me superior to my companions, 
but not, alas! superior to myself. The remembrance of your sister— 
of the once living reality of her who pens these lines—will, before you 
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Ve 
read them, have faded toan outlined vision. You will remember a thin, 
girl, who loved flowers and music, and for whom you gathéred! the 
iffikest grapes sand the thought of her will bring back’ her Mast. kisi 
“her! white brow—her dead! hand, the nevér-to-be-furgotten touch of 
‘death !—the ‘tears—a mother’s precious tears !—and then the funeral. 
“Ay, my ‘beloved sister, al) will be as a vision ; but we may learn wisdom 
from such. a 

*“{ did think too highly of my acquirements, and practised ‘them 
more for the sake of display, than a desire to give ence They 
attracted the attention of one who, possessed of much beauty, much 
talent, and some—indeed many, amiable qualities, was, nevertheless, 
deficient in the great requisites for domestic—much less Christian— 
happiness. For a time, we were as two gay butterflies sporting in the 
sunshine ; I learnt to see with his eyes, to hear with his ears, to feel his 
feelings, to live but in his presence; and yet I hardly knew it—was 
not that strange?—One of the mysteries of love; perpetually denying 
his influence with my lips—lying to my own heart—practising self- 
deception; but however [ might have succeeded in deceiving myself, I 
did not, could not-deceive him. He knew his power, and while he loved 
me—(Ah! Kate, take my experience with you into the world, and re- 
member that while men talk of love, women feel it)—loved me—he 
believed well—yet endeavoured to laugh at my ‘ amiable weaknesses,’ 
* early prejudices,’ ‘ want of worldly knowledge.’ Such he termed, in 
honied words, woman’s best and surest safeguard—her refuge—her hope 
—her shield and buckler. At first I was alarmed—but he never 
wounded my feelings. Day by day, secure of my affections, he became 
more careless in his expressions, though he gave me no reason to suppose 
that he was guilty of infidelity. I wanted the courage, and, in truth, 
the Christian knowledge, to combat his assertions; and, for a long time, 
I sheltered myself under the hope, almost the belief, that he did but jest! 
And awful as it was, still it was a comfort—a coward’s comfort, truly, 
that has no truth for its foundation. My dear mother, too, trembled 
while she prayed for my happiness; but my father thought of the 
splendour of the alliance, and rejoiced therein. 

“* The time approached for our union, and the care, attention, and 
tenderness of my affianced husband made me almost forget what then I 
had hardly time to think upon amid the congratulations, the prepara- 
tions, and the festivals that were to celebrate our marriage. Every one, 
too, assured me how certain I was of happiness, and I endeavoured to— 
yes, | did—believe it. I gave myself up to the intoxication of an un- 
sanctified hope, and I fought against my doubts and Christian terrors ; 
it was to be the /ast Sunday before our marriage, and we were to take 
the sacrament together. He had agreed with so much seeming pleasure 
that we should do so, that I hailed it as a happy omen; and on that 
memorable Sabbath morning entered a bower whose roses and jessamine 
had been twined by nis hands—which made them doubly dear to me. 
It was a bright and balmy day—the sprays were bending beneath the 
dew drops, and the air was heavy with perfume ; everything was hushed 
and silent—even the song of the bird was tem in its sweetness ; 
and [ prayed—oh! how fervently prayed, that I might—that we might 
together find ‘ the way, the truth, and the life.’ HW jnlp ai 

“Thad escaped from the tumult of company to’ commune with my 
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aid? a redaroorey Lew uv beailivosre ot bobat ovad rade Nios 
‘own, heart, and Hz, to ‘ whom, all. hearts, are;open,’ knows, that,I 
prayed, more for Aim than for myself, Suddenly, the ‘church-bell 
sounded in my ear, and I rose to. attend its blessed summons, ,, I was 
pushing back the silver stars of a clustering jessamine, that curtained 
the arbour’s entrance, when I saw. the object of my, prayer coming 
towards me ; perhaps [ would not have drawn back had he been alone, 
but an intimate friend, who was to have been his bride’s-man, was with 
him, and I shrank beneath the shade. As they approached, they 
laughed and talked together, and so loudly that I heard what one of them 
would have given worlds I never had heard. wolad 

*** The Sacrament will take up so much time, that I cannot meet you 
as. [ intended.’ This sentence attracted my attention; though w 
indeed did he speak that I was not attentive? Oh, how I shuddered at 
what followed ! / 

“* Then, why do you go? Why submit to what you despise? J 
would not do it for any woman upon earth !’ ul 

“«* T would do more than that for Rachel; but when once away from 
this, she will get rid of all her early prejudices, and become one of the 
world; her mind is comprehensive, and her love for me will tend to 
teach her the superiority of rational over formal religion.’ 

“*To have a preaching wife—to be obliged to go to church, sing 
psalms on Sundays, and take the sacrament once a month—a pretty 
prospect of domestic felicity !’ 

*** Psha—you do not suppose that my present life is a type of what 
is tocome? No, no; I do not intend to be canonized under the deno- 
mination of Saint Alfred, but it pleases her, and believe me she is not 
_ half as bad as she was. I remember when she would not read a news- 
paper on Sunday !” 

*** Ts it possible!” 

*“** Fact—upon my honour. Now she is getting better and better; 
—I must tolerate the mummery till we are married, and then——’ 

“* Kate, Kate, I heard no more. A torrent of bitterness overwhelmed 
me. The blessed sacrament to be termed ‘ mummery’—the man for 
whom I lived and prayed to exult that my religion was declining—to 
plan its destruction! I do not ask you to pity me now, because my 
transgressions have been pardoned—my race run—my sorrows ceased 
their troubling—my spirit found its rest!—but then, or rather when 
lestored to perfect consciousness, you would have pitied me. 

** For weeks I could not leave my bed; the delirium of brain fever 
for a time spared me worse agonies, but the TemrraTion was with 
me still. I knew that Alfred’s attentions had been unremitting— 
that he had watched over me—they said he had prayed for me. 
Oh! to whom was he to pray? his people were not my people, his 
God not my God. And yet I loved him—loved him in my heart of 
hearts—prayed for him; Kate, I pray for him still—at morn—at mid- 
night—by the way-side—and in secret; his name is on my lips—on 
my lips!—in my heart! My mother, though she knew by bitter expe- 
rience that {wo can never be as one, except in the Lord—she almost 
wished me to perform my contract—she feared that, though the spirit 
was willing, the flesh was weak—and she talked of the believing 
wife saying the unbelieving husband, It might be so; and had,I mar- 
tied, believing that he believed, I would have borne my cross; but the 
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film had been graciously removed from mine eyes—he was an acknow- 
ledged infidel, regarding the holy ordinances of religion as mummeries. 
Could I look up to, select such a one as my guide through life? My 
father spurned me from him—talked of the lands which I had lost—the 
station had cast away! My bride’s-maids mourned that their splen- 
did dresses could not be worn; and you, Kate, a little fairy of five years 
old, wept bitterly the loss of cake. But oh! when he, the loved one, 
promised to be all I desired—said that I could save him from the destruc- 
tion into which he would surely plunge if I did not share his name— 
then came my worst temptation—then, then, I felt how bitter it was to 
remember that he who had deceived me once might repeat the deception! 
They tell us we ought to forget the faudts of those we love; I found re- 
membering their perfections the most dangerous of the two. 

** Enough! we parted. He said, ‘ If his life, if his opinions, became 
really religious, would I marry him?’ I said, ‘ Yes.” He went forth 
again into the world, and he forgot me—I remained in my own home— 
I forgot not him. His career has been thoughtless, brilliant, and extra- 
vagant—he has grown of the world, worldly; while I have found rest, 
and peace, and hope,—and ere, long ere you have read these pages, 
shall have been made immortal. Oh, then, beloved Katherine, let your 
prayer be,‘ Let me not be led into temptation ;’ for once being led 
therein, by the vanities, the pleasures, or the riches of life, our escape 
is doubtful, and our trial great.”’ 


Bitterly did Katherine weep over the records of a life which was ter- 
minated before twenty summers had stamped the perfection of beauty 
on her brow; but I am happy to record, that Kate was saved much 
misery by the wisdom she gleaned from the ‘* Temptation of Rachel 
Morisson.”’ 








WINDSOR BY MOONLIGHT, 
, (A Picture by T. C. Hofland.) 


By Mrs. Hor.anp. 


Ou! lovely scene—earth, water, air, and sky 
Are redolent of beauty. The fair night 

Hangs out the lamp of heaven triumphantly 

On scenes with nature's loveliest feature’s dight. 
Old Windsor’s palace-towers are gleaming bright 
With _ revelry, o'er Thames’ calm stream ; 
Near which young beauty lingers, fain to hear 
The whisper'd vow that hallows “ love's first dream,” 
And bids the flutt’ring bosom cease to fear. 

Thus noble Surrey sooth’d his Geraldine, 

Pouring a poet’s passion, pure, intense, 

Into her very heart. Vile memories hence, 

Of blood, and woe, and crime, that shock the sense! 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN, 


Incledon and Pope (the Tragedian) on American Manners.—Pope's love 
of the things of this life was unbounded ; amid many other ceynas 
one of his was to the effect that he knew of but one crime that man could 
commit, and that was peppering a rump-steak. When Incledon returned 
from America he n.ct his old friend Pope, and after mutual congratula- 
tions, the latter exclaimed, “ Well, Charles, and how do they feed?" 
“ Immortally,” replied Charles, “ the very poetry of eating and drinking, 
my dear Pope, in all things but one; by —— they take no oil to their 

ads.” “No oii to their salads!" reiterated the horror-stricken trage- 
dian, “ why did we make peace with them ?” 


Michael Kelly and Pope.—Pope, who came out in London in 1784, and 
was then about twenty-seven years old, was very solicitous, towards the 
latter part of his life, of being reputed much younger than he really was, a 
desire that Mich. Kelly thought proper on all occasions to thwart. One 
morning Pope called, and Kelly put into his hands a letter with the Dublin 
post-mark, addressed to Pope, “ To the care of M. Kelly, Esq.’ After 
many thanks, Pope opened and read the effusion, which was from an 
unknown correspondent, begging a favour for his grandson, remindin 
Pope how often he (P.) in Dublin had patted the writer on the head, an 
praised his saan as a scholar, &c. &c., and concluding with the follow- 
ing paragragh:—* I am now etghty years of age, and do hope that the 
friend and patronof my boyhood will not desert me, or mine, in my declin- 
ing years.’ Nothing but Kelly’s good dinners could ever have tempted 
Pope to forgive this. 


Kean's Learning.—When Kean first appeared, rays contradictory 
reports were abroad respecting his education, and a Mr. C——, resolving 
to put it to the test, wrote to him one morning a note in Latin, requesting 
some tickets for his benefit. ‘ Well,” said R——, “ and Aow did Kean 
construe it?’ “Into an insult,” was the reply. The same gentleman, 
who was always a warm partisan of Kean, being once hard pressed on 
the subject of Kean's academic deficiencies, exclaimed, “ D—n it, Sir, 
surely a man may have drunk at the well of learning without being ex- 
pected to swallow the bucket !” 


Singular Fortune-—K——, a well-known literary gentleman, by’ the 
will of a relative, became entitled to a certain legacy, provided by a cer- 
tain day therein named he had “any children lawfully born in wedlock.” 
Time passed on, and K——., who was a bachelor, had not yet seen any one 
to whom “ his affections tended,’ and the person who, in failure of the 
above event became entitled, was anticipating his succession, when “ Mar- 
ried this day, at St. George's Church, &c. &c.,” dissipated, or at least shook 
his hopes. For some time the lady gave her lord little chance of obtaining 
the bequest ; at length, when it was getting, in sporting phrase, too near 
to be pleasant, the lady proved enceinte ; months wore away, and K 
waited on an eminent chamber-counsel to consult him. Mrs, K——’s cal- 
culations rendered it probable the event would occur a fortnight or three 
weeks too late; “ Should that be the case, would he forfeit the fortune ?"’ 
“TI fear you would,” replied the lawyer; “ besides, my dear Sir, the will 
says children, and though the testator most probably meant child or 
children, the Court would construe it literally.” Home in “ the study 
denominated brown” went poor K——, day followed day, until within 
four of the period named in the will, when Mrs. K—— blessed her husband 
with twins, 

(Motives of delicacy prevent the mention of names, but the — are 
too well known to render the accuracy of the story at all doubtful.] 











Records,of a Stage Veteran. 


Hint from the Gallery.—-The Coburg Theatre, under.the, management 
ie » and others, enjoyed an unenviable celebrity for attention to any- 
rte py “words, phrases, gods were mu On one occasion. the, scenes 
ck in 


uc he grooves, and the gods were much offended at beholding the 
halves of a house with an interstice of a yard or so between. them; at 
length a sweep called out, “ Ve don't expect no good grammar here, but, 
hang it, you might close the scenes.” 


A Reformed Rake.—A theatrical lady, celebrated for everything but con- 
tinence, at length resolved to marry and reform. Her conduct was duly 
canyassed in the dressing-rooms of the theatres. ‘ I am told,” eried one, 
“ that she confessed to her liege lord ald her amours.” “ What a proof of 
courage I’ exclaimed one lady. “ What an extraordinary instance of can- 
- oy said another. ‘* And what an amazing instance of memory !” cried 
the third. ° 


American Feasting (a Kentuck)—When Mr. Gallot went through the 
United States with M‘amselle D’Jeck, the celebrated elephant, he, one 
evening, was warm in his praises of the hospitalities and socialities of the 
mother-country; amid other instances, he quoted one of the Rutland 

unchbowl, which, on the christening of the young Marquis, was built so 
arge that a small boat was actually set sailing upon it, in which a boy sat, 
who ladled out the liquor. “I guess,” said one of the company, “ I've 
seen a bow! that ‘ud beat that to immortal smash; for, at my brother's 
christening the bowl was so deep, that when we young uns said it warn't 
sweet enough, father sent a man down in a diving: bell to stir up the sugar 
at the bottom.” 


Dr. Abernethy and P. , the Comedian.—P——, whe was of a scor- 
butic habit, was, for a considerable time, the patient of Abernethy; the 
guineas followed one another into the pocket of the doctor, and the actor 
got no better. At length, in no pleasant humour, he presented himself. 
“No better, Doctor!" ‘“ Um,” said Abernethy, “ I'm afraid you don't 
strictly adhere to your regimen—vegetable diet.” “ Sir,” said the enraged 
actor, “ I've taken as much green stuff as a jackass, and yet I’m no 
better ;”’ and flounced out of the house. Abernethy, who was too eccentric 
himself to be offended by eccentricity in others, had a prescription made 
up, and sent it with his red pills to Mr. P , With this direction :—** Let 
the jackass take one of these per night, and go on with his hot mash of 
green stuff as usual.” 


Egerton’s Reply.—It was often said of old Chapman, of Covent-garden 
Theatre, that he taught his sons to fight before he taught them to read ; 
certain it is, that they were equally petulant and pugnacious; and the 
thing next heard of either S. or W. Chapman (alter their engagement in 
any new company) was, that they had knocked up a play and knocked 
down the manager. This pugilistic propensity was most peculiarly deve- 
loped in Samuel (the youngest and smallest), who had fairly fought his 
way through the provinces. When the late Mr. Egerton took Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, 8S. Chapman wrote to him for an engagement. Egerton’s 
reply was laconic, but decidedly to the purpose :— 


* Dear Sam, * J can’t fight. 
“ Yours truly, 
“ Danier. Earrron.” 








Genius. The Tragedians of the last Century.—Genius has a power of 
investing trifles with importance, interest, and grandeur. Mrs. Siddons 
sang “ Billy Taylor” with a force of humour that our best comic actors 
might have envied; Kean’s parlante style of executing the ballads of 
“ Black-eyed Susan,” “ My trim-built Wherry,” and “ Sally in our Alley,” 
was to the full as pathetic as his farewell in Othello; and Henderson drew 
tears in the old see-saw ballad of “ The Babes in the Wood,” John 
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Koible had’ rio déshiibille talent, if T may coin the phrase; awa time the 
jamps' he was a mere private panreanaen an to most pe vat have 
appeared an exceedingly dull one. His mind was not obtuse, but his ex- 
ne slowness gave him all the appearance of obtusity. In allusion to 
his asthma, hé was wont to say that no one else of his family knew.the 
misery'of “drawing on their own chest, and finding the check disho- 
noured.”" Kemble and Henderson were both subject at times to Rro- 
found melancholy; Kean gave way to despondency, but that his habit 
sufficiently accounted for; with his two great predecessors the feeling 
seemed to be ‘a part of them and of their natures.” It is singular fo 
remark; that neither Garrick, Quin, Kemble, Barry, Henderson, or Cooke 
ever had ason, Of all our tragedians for the last hundred years, Kean 
alone has left a perpetuator of his name. . 


A Preventive Check to an Elopement.— ——, a young actor, had been 
fortunate enough, whilst in a provincial town, to win the affections of a 
lady, young, beautiful, and accomplished, and who, moreover, was entitled 
toa considerable fortune on her attaining the age of twenty-one. Her 
friends were hostile to the attachment she had formed, and no chance was 
left but the old resouree—an elopement. Not without difficulty the actor 
obtained a gig and a tolerable trotter, and having got his adored snugly 
seated by his side, it was crack whip and away. To take the high road he 
knew would be madness, he therefore dashed along by a bye-way: after 
journeying some miles, they got into one of those interminable lanes that 
are too narrow to turn in, and make amends for their lack of breadth b 
their enormous length ; five miles of this “ long lane that had no turning” 
had he traversed, when he was stopped by a turnpike-gate. It was night ; 
the gate locked, and the inmates of the turnpike asleep. He rapped, he 
thundered, and his agony was increased by hearing the sound of a trotting 
horse behind him. He threw stones at the windows to awaken the toll- 
collector, and at length a child about four years old popped his head 
through the broken pane, and unburthened himself of the following pleas- 
ing intelligence :—‘ Daddy dunk abed."’ Such was indeed the fact; the 
toll-keeper was insensible, and thus ended the elopement, for the pursuers 
overtook the delinquent, and the lady was secured by her friends. 


Elliston and the Cryer.—Ehlliston had several relatives and many friends 
in the church ; visiting one of the latter, who had some occasion to call upon 
his clerk, who was also the public cryer, Elliston accompanied his friend ; 
the cryer was from home, and whilst the reverend gentleman explained to 
the ‘distr man’s wife the purport of his business, Elliston looked over two 
or three things that had been left to be cried that afternoon, amongst 
others one was of a dog lost, who, mid his peculiar spots and blemishes, 
had “ sore eyes ;** Elliston, always on the gw? vive for a frolic, altered the 
word “ sore” to “ four.” The cryer came home, took up the several 
matters, and commenced his duties, enunciating in sonorous tones, “ Lost 
a black and tan-coloured terrier, answers to the name of Carlo, has two 
white legs and four eyes.” “ You scoundrel,” cried a traveller, who was 
the owner of the animal, “ how dye think I shall ever get my dog, if you 
describe it in that manner?” The ceryer protested it was according to 
copy, and on examination it was evident the paper had been tampered 
with. Homme’ went the cryer, boiling with indignation; his wife had in- 
formed him of the call of his reverend employer, but had said nothing 
about) his companion, and therefore no doubt remained on the official's 
mind that,the clergyman himself had played him the trick, He awaited 
patiently until Sunday for his revenge, and before he took his seat as clerk, 
removed the book of St. John from the New Testament. The clergyman 
gave out theilesson, as the 2nd chapter of St. John, and then hegan to 
look! in vain forthe! book in question; at last he whispered to the clerk, 
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“ What has become of St. John?” “ He can't come,” was the reply, “ he 
has got sore eyes,” 


Tom Sheridan's filial Duty—Miles Andrews one day meeting Tom 
Sheridan, expressed his surprise at seeing him out; after a good deal of 
ishosishpent on both sides, Andrews cried, “ Is it ible you do not 
know that your father is no more?” (Such a report had that day been 
current in the City.) “ Why,” replied Tom, “ I left him half an hour ago, 
and he said he was very well; but he is such a cursed liar, there's no 
believing a word he says, and therefore, notwithstanding his assertion, it’s 
very likely to be as you say.” ; 


Coleridge's Tragedy.—Coleridge was very fond of quoting burlesque 
distiches : one of his favourites was the letter of one Smart, who had been 
promised a hare by a forgetful Welchman; it ran thus— 

** Tell me, thou son of great Cadwallader ! 
Hast sent the hare? or hast thou swallow'd her?” 
After the production, and failure in attraction of “ Remorse,” Coleridge 
sent “ Zayola’ to a dramatist for his opinion as to its fitness for theatrical 
representation ; his friend answered him in his favourite style— 
“ It never can be acted ; thus, dear Coleridge, answer |: 
It isn’t like a play; but it’s like a bill in Chancery.” 


Mathews, and some of his Contemporaries.—Poor Mathews ! he was a 
man of harmless eccentricities, and of the strangest anomalies. Amid the 
many things that he believed or affected to believe, one was, that “ no 
man ever caught a fish by rod and line.” “ No, no,” he would exclaim, 
“a net might deceive anything, but fishes are not such cursed fools as not 
know that cat-gut and wire isn't good for ‘em !" 

He had an intense, an unceasing love of approbation, and this led him 
occasionally obtrusively to occupy the attention of the company he was in. 
L once actually heard him sing fourteen comic songs (those strange mixtures 
of melody and mimicry which were created by, lived, and died with him) 
in one evening. He implicitly believed in his own tragic powers ; he felt 
he had the mind to conceive, and—as far as enunciation alone went—the 
power to execute; he did not see that his appearance, his gesture, and his 
eternal restlessness, all partook of the ludicrous. He was a little prone to 
speech-making at public meetings, and was on the tenterhooks to bring 
forth some witticisms that should “ set the table in a roar; his extem- 
poraneous jokes, however, were seldom good. He had no eye for painting ; 
the most miserable daubs were foisted on him, and as he affected a taste, 
he was continually the victim of print and picture dealers. He could not 
bear (few can) to have the genuineness of any original painting or curiosit 
in his collection impugned. A celebrated upholsterer going throug 
Mathews’s gallery, was called upon to admire the cassolette (sent to Gar- 
rick with the freedom of Stratford, and purchased by Mathews at an enor- 
mous price,) made of the Shakspeare mulberry tree. The gentleman in 
question, who was a connoisseur in wood, declared that the material was of 
walnut, not of mulberry. Mathews grew livid with anger, his rage was 
really awful; and this trivial circumstance (for the man of furniture per- 
sisted) wholly estranged the parties. He had what might be termed a 
knack at music, but he was not a musician; he played the violin with 
taste; (his original tutor was Mr. Charles Cummins, Professor of Music, 
Leeds, who when a boy was, with his father, Mr. Cummins, the Yorkshire 
Kemble, in all the towns of the northern circuit, where Mathews was then 
low comedian ;) could play a little on the piano and organ, and was fond 
of attempting any instrument that came in his way. His industry in his 
art, and in all that in any way, however remotely appertained toit, had no 
parallel: he was studying fresh characters to the day of his death; in 
America (where his attraction needed not the provocative of novelty), he 
studied and played Coddle, in “ Married Life," When he went into the 
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provinces, he had a machine resembling ® mail-coach, which was formed 
of a portion, and contained the rest, of his monopolylogue scenery ; in this 
vehicle there was room for Mathews and friend ; outside were his servants 
and luggage. He carried his own proscenium, which was so arranged as 
to fit up, in a couple of hours, in an assembly-room or town-hall, and give 
it all the appearance of a complete stage front. No actor was ever such a 
slave to the humour of his auditors; if they, in the technical phrase, went 
with him, he was the gayest creature upon earth; if—and this occurred 
occasionally in the provinces—they were dull, and did not take his jokes, 
he was depressed beyond all conception, out of humour with the world 
and all therein contained, and delivered his entertainment wretchedly. He 
was not only sensitive as to what his friends said, but brooded over what 
they did not, but onght to have said; what they dooked, he noted. When 
he first came to the Haymarket, in his professional ardour he shaved his 
head, that his wigs might fit the better, Harris, of Covent Garden, heard 
of him, and asked Fawcett what sort of actor Mathews was? ‘“ Mathews, 
Mathews,” said Fawcett, with an air of difficult recollection, “ Eh! ay, 
yes; that’s the thin man that shaves his head to be funny.” Mathews, 
doubtless, forgave, but he never forgot this. He had such a rage for 
collecting, that in the green-rooms of provincial theatres he would watch 
any one who received a letter, per post, and if he perceived the party 
about to put it by carelessly, would offer the price of the postage for it, 
and, in this way, he had purchased hundreds of epistles that possessed no 
interest in any eyes but his own. 

Notwithstanding his reiterated public declarations to the poten he 
had a great antipathy to being imitated, because, as he affirmed, “* They 
are none of them a bit like me.’ Those who have seen Yates's identifica- 
tion of the great mimic may judge how far prejudice and self-love had 
blinded judgment. 


G. F. Cooke and Mathews.—For the first season or two that Mathews 
was in London, whenever Cooke met him, the conversation began and 
ended with an exhortation to Mathews “ to avoid drink.” “ Young man, 
if you wish to rise to be a great actor, in fact, to be a Cooke, eschew drink- 
ing; by that sin fall the greatest, how then can a comedian hope to prosper 
by it?” In vain did Mathews ing affirm that he never so indulged ; 
Guam always made this injunction the burden of his talk. [This strange 
impression on G. F, Cooke's mind regarding the mimic, arose from a con- 
fused recollection of some potent potting at Mrs. Judy Burn’s, on which 
occasion George well remembered that one of the party was dead drunk, 
without being exactly certain whether it was Mathews or himself; we 
need not tell the reader it was not the former.] Soon after Mr. Mathews’'s 
marriage with Miss Jackson (now his widow), he was walking with an 
eminent divine, and met Cooke in one of his maudlin moods ; George would 
. not be avoided; he congratulated his friend on the happy event, and Cooke 
could be elegant, and even fascinating. The reverend gentleman was 
charmed ; not so poor Mathews, for George wound up with the following 
rhapsody—* She is a lovely creature, an amiable creature, formed to make 
any man happy; God bless you, Charles, your —— is in your own 
power; but do let me intreat and implore you now, whatever you do, to 
avoid that d——d drink.” 


Mathews and T. Hood.—“ Hood's words don’t act,” Mathews said: “ he 
sets out on a pilgrimage in pursuit of puns. He is an tnquisitor upon the 
King's English, and has tortured every word in the language till it con- 
Jessed a double meaning. His drollery is addressed to the eye rather than 
the ear—he is pleasant in print. Peake is apunster to hear, Hood to read.” 


Mathews and Theodore Hook.—‘* No one ever fitted me dramatically 
like Hook: he knew every note of my gamut, but then he and I had been 
intimate associates ; and, moreover, Theodore was a musician and a mimic, 
and would have been (had he chosen) an admirable comedian: he knew 
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enough of the histrionic art to know exactly what material a comic 
actor wanted from which to work out his effects.’ 

Mathews, Carpue, and R+—~.+Dr. Carpue had Jong since given it as 
his opinion that Mathews had experienced improper treatment at the 
time of his accident, and that had he been in judicious hands he would 
not have been lame. Some one speaking on this subject to R—— said, “1 
understand Mathews means to leave his broken Jeg to Carpue when he 
dies.’ “ The devil he does!” said R——, “ well, for my part, I should be 
sorry to have such a /eg-as-he (legacy).” 


Mathews’ criterion of docility ina Horse.—After being thrown out of 
his gig (by which he was lamed) he declared he would never drive a horse 
that would not allow him to saw the reins underneath his tail.. As quad- 
rupeds of this philosophical temperament are rare, Mathews seldom, if 
ever, drove again. 


Russell (Samuel).—Russell, who lately took a benefit at Drury-lane, 
and who is best known as Jerry Sneak Russell, is the oldest exhibitor 
now extant,—that is to say, he appeared in some capacity full sixty years 
since (exceeding Bannister by two years); at the time of Russell’s dedét, 
however, he was only seven or eight years old. He performed at Coach- 
makers’ Hall, gave a series of songs, recitations, &c., and was much fol- 
lowed. When Breslaw, the “ emperor of all the conjurors,” started through 
the provinces with his ambidexteral displays, he engaged little Sam 
Russell and little Miss Romanzini (afterwards Mrs. Bland, then nine 
years old) to accompany him: these juvenile performers proved very 
attractive, and received a lucrative offer at the opening of the Circus (now 
the Surrey), under the management of old Charles Dibdin, (of Sans 
Souct celebrity,) in 1779 or 1780. There Russell spoke the opening 
address, and there he remained until 

He grew hobbady-hoyish 
For Cupidons and Fairies much too old, 
For Calibans and Devils much too boyish. 
About the year 1785 he launched into the drama, and ten years afterwards 
appeared at Drury in Charles Surface and Fribble. 


John Kemble and Mr. W——.—A Mr. W (who originally enacted 
under the tutorage of Jack Bannister, and who was, according to Suett, an 
amphibious animal, half amateur and half actor) played at the Liverpool 
theatre for practice many years since, when John Kemble appeared as a 
star: the play was “ Hamlet,” and W—— was cast the Grave-digger: it 
was this gentleman's custom to play each character he appeared in after 
the manner (and, as S—— said, “ a long way after the manner’) of some 
approved London favourite; but, unfortunately, he could not fix upon 
any style in which to represent the Grave-digger: he commenced iy la 
Bannister, but, finding that would not do, attempted the quaintness of 
Quick, then veered to the hard style of Fawcett, and wound up with the 
mouthing of Munden. Kemble, who was ill and fretful, acted in con- 
siderable amazement through the churchyard scene, whilst the ghosts of 
all his comic contemporaries were successively raised by the Liverpool 
Grave-digger. The play ended, the tragedian came into the green-room 
very much exhausted ; every one paid him attention, but our Grave-digger 
was peculiarly officious ; (John was acting manager then of Drury, and 
made all the engagements;) at last Mr. Kemble was assisted to his 
dressing-room by his servant on one side and the untiring Grave-digger on 
the other. “ You must be fatigued, my dear Sir,” said Mr. W——; “ play- 
ing with performers all strange to you,—having to rehearse this mornin 
and instruct us, and [am sure many of them have distressed and anand 
you. I'm afraid 7 have also, but, as it was unintentional, I am sure you... 
will forgive me.” W—— paused for a compliment, and Jolin, ‘lookin 3 
— at him, replied, “* My dear Sir, if you can forgite ‘yourself, 

m sure | can,” 
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Workings of the New Poor Laws—Theatrical Licences—The " Youthful Betty” 
' — The British Legion in Spain. 


Worxines or rae New Poor Laws.—We cannot afford, in this era 
of * crisises,” to,allow “ good intentions’ to go for more than they are 
worth. We are hardly in a condition to make liberal allowances. Sorely 
urged by the necessities and commotions of the time, we must judge by re- 
sults. We must pronounce remedies to be good or bad as they affect our 
case, and not as they indicate the intentions of those who prescribe them. 
To, mean well is much; but it is small consolation to feel that we are 
being ruined by people who mean well. Granting that the legislature in 
passing the amendments of the poor-law “ meant well."—granting that the 
ends of morality and the cause of the poor may ultimately be served by the 
subversion of the principles of the old law, by the repeal of poverty's 
Magna-charta, the 43d of Elizabeth, it must be admitted that frightful evils 
are meantime sustained, and that we are encountering great risks and 
inflicting certain miseries for the sake of a perhaps questionable good. To 
say the least, the present time is hardly the proper one for making so 
hazardous and agitating an experiment. There were already sufficient 
causes of exasperarion afloat, already enough to inflame the feelings of the 
poorest classes, to excite their imagination and perplex their understanding, 
without the addition of an extreme innovation upon rights established as 
theirs for centuries,—an innovation, the fine philosophy of which they 
cannot be supposed to comprehend, and about the ulterior effects whereof 
they cannot “ expected to care, while they are actually suffering under it 
the acutest of miseries and the most unnatural of deprivations, 

We are persuaded that these Whig amendments are ae and will 
work, infinitely more discontent and exasperated feeling among those whom 
it is most essential to the ends of order to tranquillize, than all other causes 
of agitation put together. Here the agitator cannot be charged with 
creating the evils he professes to deplore. Nobody harangues the people 
on this topic: nobody takes this for his theme in starting upon a talking 
tour through the country. And yet this is the subject which rankles most 
in the minds of by far the largest mass of the industrious community. 
Here at least the excitement and disaffection work unassisted. The examples 
ofthis pervading feeling are infinitely more numerous than are recorded, 

One example threatening to lead to most disastrous consequences, oc- 
curred a few weeks since at Steyning. The Board of Guardians had 
resolved upon separating some pauper-families—to remove the parents to 
Henfield and retain the children in Steyning workhouse. The men, and 
the women also, refused compliance. A general spirit of resistance was 
manifested by the other paupers. The town became disturbed ; the gover- 
nor of the workhouse could not put the order into execution ; a constable 
went round to the inhabitants calling upon them for assistance ; they posi- 
tively refused, and appeared to countenance the resistance to a decree 
which, in professing to recognise one noble law, establishing the right of 
every human being to food and shelter, violated another—that which con- 
nects parent and child. A. struggle took place, and one or two: were 
woe! Captain Goring was taken prisoner, and forcibly detained: in 
the workhouse, , The calling-in of the military and coast blockade towards 
night terminated the fray, But the inhabitants to the last refused.to inter- 
fere, ‘The parish authorities there, by the way, have since excited further 
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resentment, by the discovery of an item in the accounts of ten pounds for 
plate vapplied to the workhouse—silver forks and a fish-slicel 

Many painful cases have been disclosed in the metropolis within the 
past month. An aged female, who had been an inhabitant of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, for almost fifty years, complained at Guildhall of the 
stopping of her pension of two shillings a week, with the view of forcing 
her into the workhouse, at an extra cost to the parish; but above all, at 
the cost of her feeling and strong sense of independence. The overseer 
laughed at the magistrates ; the law was on his side, and he persisted in 
devoting the poor creature to the poorhouse, although she could partly 
earn a subsistence out of it, and spare her natural pride also. We had 
thought that one of the chief principles of the “ amendments” was to 
inculeate, not to repress, repugnance to a workhouse life. At Hatton 
Garden a still more disgraceful scene occurred. A miserable woman was 
charged wit! creating a disturbance, by begging of the overseer for suste- 
nance for her sick child. He refused to take them into the workhouse, 
though wholly destitute of shelter and food, almost of covering. He in- 
sisted that the child was well enough ; it was proved to have the measles, 
and that he knew it. He had given the woman a shilling some days 
before ; “* We don't like,” said he, “‘ to give her much, for fear she should 
spend it in gin ;" yet he was unable to say that she was addicted to drink- 
ing. Nothing could exceed the insolence, the apathy, fhe positive brutality 
of this man in his examination by the magistrate ; it is equalled, however, 
daily, and daily are magistrates to be heard expressing in the strongest 
terms their regret that the law restricts them from interference in cases of 
the most cold-hearted and reckless cruelty. 

In addition to a score of such instances as the above, we have noted, 
within the last fortnight, two or three of actual death from starvation, 
occurring in the very heart of this centre of pride and luxury—this mart 
of wealth—this seat of the aristocrat and the merchant—this capital of 
civilized Europe -London! In two cases the sufferers were women ; one 
perished in Westminster, the other in Bartholomew's Hospital. The ver- 
dict of the coroner's jury was simply—-‘* Died for want of the common 
necessaries of life!’ and the report is served up at the breakfast-tables 
of the great, like an ordinary piece of news—a “ Shocking accident,” or a 
“ Dispensation of Providence’—an event for which man is not respon- 
sible—which is not to be helped, and therefore not worth sighing over. 


THEATRICAL Licences.— For such of the minor theatres as are within 
the jurisdiction of the Middlesex magistrates the usual licences have been 
granted. It seems idle to expect any beneficial legislative enactment for 
the general regulation of the numerous metropolitan theatres ; for in Par- 
liament, the state of the drama, and the public abuses of theatrical 
establishments, appear to be subjects very little understood, and not worth 
inquiring about. The only point of interest they appear to possess is, 
whether they can be made to benefit the revenue. The proposition made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer last session, to grant to every theatre 
in England a licence for the sale of wines and spirits, so that every temple 
of the drama might be converted into a temple of drams,—every “ school 
of morality” into a “ gin-palace,”—this was cheerfully assented to ; though 
the scheme, we believe, was ultimately abandoned, upon the remonstrances 
of deputations in the licensed victuallers’ interest. We allude to this 
matter with the view of showing how little Parliament troubles itself 
about the “drama,” legitimate or illegitimate, or the morals of the many 
thousands by whom it is supported. Of course it is not to be expected 
that the Lord Chamberlain will incur any responsibility with respect to 
the theatres under his control, or exhibit any particular ardour where the 
legislature itself exhibits such indifference. But the Middlesex magis- 
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trates, who are such active debaters and rigid moralists in some matters, 
might easily and reasonably exercise a degree of control over the re- 
gulations of the houses which they license. The theatres should be 
compelled to close at a certain hour, instead of being kept open very 
often till midnight, or later; and a certain number of persons only should 
be admitted, instead of allowing the avarice of a manager, for the sake of 
afew pounds gained by the admission of a hundred persons for whom 
there is no accommodation, to destroy the comfort of a whole audience who 
had previously paid for their seats. Moreover, if we are to have a censor- 
ship, it should be extended to all, alike to those under magisterial authority, 
as to the patent houses and those within the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chamberlain. And that censorship should surely be so exercised as not 
merely to affect the political and religious tendencies of a dramatic pro- 
duction, but to extend to those frequent violations of morals and public 
decency, that even in theatres of repute are regularly numbered among the 
“hits” and happy points of the night. We heard an expression the other 
evening in the new drama of “ Cavaliers and Roundheads ”’ at Drury-lane, 
which conveyed an insult to the common feeling of a respectable audience, 
and must have made every modest female in the theatre blush; it was 
loudly hissed, which theteh, as far as the ladies were concerned, it made 
the indecency more manilest, was a mark of indignant feeling not often 
displayed. We have frequently been surprised to see apparently refined 
and educated people tolerate the grossest and most offensive vulgarities, in 
atheatre under the control of the Lord Chamberlain, and now under a 
new (we hope, a reformed) management. We appeal to the Middlesex 
magistrates to “‘ take more care of this’ in their department. A manager 
would resist the temptation even of violating decorum for the sake of a 
bad joke, and of pandering to the coarsest tastes of the coarsest part of his 
audience, if reminded upon such occasions that the renewal of his licence 
was thereby endangered. The metropolitan theatres, with two or three 
exceptions perhaps, are just now in hands so peculiarly fitted to lower the 
public taste, to vitiate the public morals, and to degrade the drama in 
every respect, that the. severest exercise of authority is more than ever 
necessary to the protection of the play-goer, and of the noble art which, 
rightly cultivated, is so capable of administering to the keenest and purest 
pleasures of society. We trust that Mr. E. L. Bulwer will next session 
again bring the question of a thorough “ reform of the drama” under the 
consideration of the legislature. 


Tue “ Yournrun Berry.”"—-We have news of a rather old young 
favourite—one of the most youthful of the whole tribe of almost el- 
derly gentlemen yet extant about the metropolis; even of the late 
Young Roscius—the present Mr. Master Betty. What a career was his ! 
Never did a little David slay great Goliahs with such rapidity and ease— 
with, we may add, stich exceedingly small pebbles. The history of the 
stage has no record of such another phenomenon, as the fascination of a 
“ discerning public’ by agency so disproportioned to effects. The history 
of human nature scarcely comprises anything more ridiculous, That the 
charm should have lasted three nights, or nine days, would not have 
been miraculous, though now even that would be impossible; but that it 
should have spread itself over “ enlightened England,” and have endured 
for such a period, is a page in the book of real romance that merits being 
turned down as the richest of its records. We happened to see our Jack 
the Giant-killer the other day in the neighbourhood of the theatres, and 
looked after him with an interest amounting to the intense. We had 
seen the conqueror of the great John Kemble—the disturber of the serene 
and philosophic spirit of the illustrious Geogre Frederic Cooke—the light 
that had made vole the lustre of Siddons's glory for more than a season. 
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We felt that we had seen the conqueror of several Napoleons, the winner 
of many Waterloos. There was something oy pomomen | in“ his ap- 

earance. He was still Master Betty in the bright green of his coat, the 

uff hue of his hat, the rosiness of his aspect, and the quick turn of his 
motions, With all these he has just been fascinating the folks at Graves- 
end, as we learn from an account in the papers, setting forth the archery 
feats of “a field-day on Willis's Ground.” Roscius was the principal 
male performer, and he was the victor of course. He won three prize 
arrows, the most successful of his competitors winning but one. This was 
worthy of his infancy—of his boyish triumphs. He was Master Betty 
once more ; and the fair lady who alone equalled him in skill and success, 
** Miss Huggins, who is a most excellent shot, and won three arrows,” 
must have been in danger of receiving a dart more unerring and irresist- 
ible than any that she discharged. He must have been an excellent per- 
sonification of the little bow-and-arrow god—upon a Daniel Lambert 
scale. We wish a happy aim to all his darts, and may it be long before 
the Fatal Archer levels one at him. 


Tue Britisn Lecion 1n Spain.—The daily reports “ of wrong and out- 
rage with which earth is filled,” have been, for two or three months past, 
considerably lengthened, by the number of complaints of cruelties endured 
by individuals enlisted in the service of the Queen of Spain. It is very 
probable, or rather it is certain, that in many of these cases of alleged 
cruelty and injustice, the wrong has been greatly magnified, and no blame 
has been fairly attributable to the authorities in the British Legion. In 
others they appear chargeable with the-grossest mismanagement, or the 
most culpable neglect of the poor wretches who had committed their lives 
and fortunes to such keeping. In one statement, a grave charge is 
advanced against the humanity and respec | of General Evans—in not 
merely sanctioning, in practice, a system of military flogging, of which he 
is so decided an opponent in theory, but in inflicting three hundred lashes 
on a British soldier, only for expressing his horror of the barbarities of the 
Spanish mode of flogging, of which he had been a witness. It has been 
alleged, in general terms, that the Commander of the British Auxiliaries 
had nothing to do with the affair, but the soldier has arrived (so it is said) 
in this country, and his statement surely ought to be inquired into. The 
electors of Westminster are especially bound to ascertain the facts, and to 
clear their representative’s character from the imputation. Of the numerous 
cases in which wounded men have been stripped of their uniform, and 
shipped off for England, to undergo a course of starvation, ere they could 
obtain an amount of wages due to them, the following is a specimen. A 
poor “ Patriot,” whose moe agen betokened the extreme of misery, stated 
to Mr. Norton, at Lambeth-street, that he, with twenty-six others, had 
been wounded in a skirmish near Santander,—that they had been stripped 
of the greater part of their uniform, possessing only a pair of thin canvass 
trowsers, a coarse linen shirt, and an old left-off soldier’s coat,—and in 
this state they were forced on board a steam-boat, and sent home. On 
landing, they were informed by the Spanish agent, that their three 
months’ arrears of wages could not be paid for six weeks, when the 
accounts from head-quarters would arrive. Meantime these twenty-seven 
men, most of them labouring under the effects of their wounds, were 
crawling about the streets of the metropolis in a state of starvation. It is 
likely that such cases as these, when they obtain publicity, and the sym- 
re of a magistrate, are speedily attended to, to avoid further exposure ; 

ut ane they to occur at all? The responsibility can only attach to 
those who are responsible for embarking their miserable countrymen in 
such an expedition, and whose honour was expressly engaged to protect 
them, as voluntary auxiliaries, from every evil, save the ordinary and 
necessary chances of war. 
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The Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, by Edward Osler, Esq. 


Distinguished as Britain is by her naval superiority, any contribution to 
that branch of its history must be acceptable. This certainly is a valuable 
and interesting addition to our naval biography. 

The name of Exmouth has long deserved to be ranked with those of 
Howe and Collingwood; his bravery, his ability, unbounded success, and 
daring exploits, have long been familiar to every Briton, and we are con- 
vineed > Englishman can read this book without a feeling of exultation 
and pride. 

The author has undertaken the memoir with the sanction and assistance 
of Lord Exmouth’s elder and only brother, and has derived most of the 
personal history from the hero's own correspondence, 

The Life of Admiral Exmouth is interesting not only for the brilliant 
services rendered to his country, but asa bright instance of the superiority 
of our naval discipline and arrangement. He began his career an almost 
unfriended orphan, and rose to the highest honours of his profession without 
having been indebted to money or to patronage. It is a pleasing spectacle 
to witness rising merit strugglingout of its difficulties, and success reward- 
ing its exertions. Let the young midshipman who has nothing but zeal, 
character, and his sword to rely on in his career, read this biography, and 
derive instruction from the example, and encouragement from the success 
of Admiral Viscount Exmouth. 

Our hero appears to have had bravery marked on his brow from the earliest 
eriod of life, levies when a school-boy ventured into a house on fire and 
rought out a large quantity of gunpowder in safety. As a proof of his 

daring, the following anecdote may be instanced — 

“In the spring of 1775, General Burgoyne took his passage for America 
in the Blonde, and when he came alongside, the yards were manned to 
receive him. Looking up, he was surprised to see a midshipman on the 
yard-arm standing on his head. Captain Pownoll, who was at his side, 
soon quieted his apprehensions, by assuring him that it was only one of 
the usual frolics of young Pellew, and that the General might make him- 
self quite at ease for his safety, for that if he should fall, he would only go 
under the ship's bottom, and come up on the other side. What on this 
occasion was probably spoken but in jest, was afterwards more than 
realized ; for he actually sprang from the fore-yard ofthe Blonde, while she 
was going fast through the water, and saved a man who had fallen over- 
boul Ea tain Pownoll reproached him for his rashness, but he shed 
tears when ha spoke of it to the officers, and-declared that Pellew was a 
noble fellow.” 

Lord Exmouth’s first promotion was the result of one of the most darin 
exploits ourmemory furnishes us with, that of throwing himself on a “ deat 
Service,” to secure the Carleton’s tow rope, while exposed to the deter- 
mined fire of the enemy. For this feat he was complimented by his se- 
veral commanders, and promoted. He soon after this had so nearly taken 
General Arnold, as to secure his stock and buckle in the hand; and before 
he was twenty years old, it appears he constructed a bridge across the 
Mohawk, by which the army reached Saratoga, and he was called to sit in 
council with his generals, and received the especial thanks of Burgoyne. 

The whole of Lord Exmouth’s subsequent history is rife with anecdotes of 
his courage, humanity, coolness, and discipline. On the very first day of 
his first cruise, he took a French privateer, and was rewarded by a Post- 
Captaincy. Every subsequent page of his history bears some trace of his 
activity and success, record of achievement, or instance of his ability for 
command. 
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The following is a memorable example of his firmness and prudence ;— 
on two or three previous occasions he had saved his vessel from fire:— 

“The Culloden was under easy sail off the coast of Coromandel, and 

reparations had been made for partially caulking the ship, when a pitch- 
Kettle, which had been heated, contrary to orders, on the forepart of the 
main-deck, caught fire, and the people most imprudently attempted to 
extinguish it with buckets of water. The steam blew the flaming pitch 
all around; the oakum caught fire, and the ship was immediately in a 
blaze, Many of the crew jumped overboard, and others were preparing 
to hurry out of her, when the presence and authority of the Admiral al- 
layed the pane He ordered to beat to quarters; the marines to fire upon 
any one who should attempt to leave the ship; the yard-tackles to be cut, 
to prevent the boats from being hoisted out ; and the firemen only to take 
the necessary measures for extinguishing the fire. The captain, who was 
undressed in his cabin at the time of the disaster, received an immediate 
report of it from an officer, and hastened to the quarter-deck. He found 
the Admiral calmly giving his orders from the gangway, the firemen exert- 
ing themselves, and the rest of the crew at their quarters; all as quiet and 
orderly as if nothing had been going on but the common ship duty.” 

The circumstances attending his expedition to Algiers must be familiar 
to every one ; in this engagement additional proofs of his natural qualifica- 
tions for command are related. The volume closes with an account of his 
exit from this his scene of greatness, showing that he was as distinguished 
in his private character as in his professional. His biographer reports 
the pithy opinion of one of his brother officers, “ that every hour of his life 
was a sermon, that he was great in battle, but never so great as on his death- 
bed.” The book, again we say, should be read by every British seaman. 


A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption and Scrofula. By James 
Clark, M.D., F.R.S. 


Tuberculous diseases, of which class pulmonary consumption is by far 
the most prominent, are reported by our best authorities to destroy a larger 
portion of mankind in temperate climates, than all other diseases taken 
together. This island appears to be particularly affected with it, as every 
Briton can testify, either from painful experence in his own domes- 
tic circle, or the equally distressing observations of his suffering and 
afflicted friends. According to our author, tuberculons diseases of the 
lungs cause a fifth part of the whole mortality in this country, and in 
some districts, and even whole countries, the proportion is much larger ; 
many medical writers report the rate to be still more frightful. If we cal- 
culate, in addition to consumption, the many instances of tuberculous 
disease developed in the form of glandular and nervous affections, as well 
as call to mind the numerous instances of crippled and disfigured victims 
of this malady daily crossing our path, dragging on a bare miserable exist- 
ence, it will appear that a ¢hird part of the mortality of this country arises 
from tuberculous diseases. Well indeed then may this complaint be 
termed the scourge of fair Britain's land, and man’s most insidious and 
deadly foe! Need we then offer one remark on the vital importance 
attending a correct view of the nature, causes, and treatment of such a 
disease? Several works have been lately submitted to the public on this 
subject, and the first that comes under our notice is Dr. Clark's; its perusal 
has given us the most sincere gratification and pride, especially so as the 
ene of one of our metropolitan physicians, The arrangement and 

iterary execution of the work deserve our approbation, as well as the judi- 
cious selection of facts by the author, for the ian illustration of his several 
arguments. 

Consumption or pthisis has been, till within a few years, very vaguely 
applied to a variety of diseases having scarcely any character in common 
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exept emaciation. The marked improvement in medical science through 
the medium of morbid anatomy has led to a more correct view and more 
rational practice ; Laennec, Louis, Andral, and other continental patholo- 
gists, are by Dr. Clark instanced as having so materially contributed to 
this subject, as to justify the assertion, that “ the publication of Laennee’s 
valuable work in 1819, is the most important era in our knowledge of pul- 
monary pathology.” It is now generally admitted that consumption is not 
a local disease, referable to a local cause, but that it is, as described by 
Dr. Clark, “ a secondary affection, the consequence of a pre-existing con 
stitutional disorder; the necessary condition which determines the pro- 
duction of tubercles.” The Doctor thinks tuberculous disease, whether in 
the lungs or elsewhere, has its origin in a morbid state of the constitution ; 
in some cases hereditary, in others induced from various causes, inde- 
pendent of hereditary predisposition, and to this condition he pf gc the 
term “ Tuberculous Cachectic ; and to this particular cacheated state of 
constitution the author points the attention of the physician, that he may 
apply his energies and talents with a view to its correction and alleviation. 
The main object, the main principle of the work in short is, to impress on 
the minds of the profession and the public, the necessity of adopting the 
principle of prevention, only as the means of extirpating this scrofulous 
diathesis from our race. For he remarks, in page 6, “ that although the 
er may become the dupes of boasting charlatans, no physician can 

ope ever to cure a case of confirmed consumption ; as well may he reason- 
ably expect to restore vision when the organization of the eye is destroyed, 
or the functions of the brain when its substance is, by disease, reduced to a 
pultaceous mass.” 

Dr. Clark thinks hereditary predisposition one of the most serious causes 
of tuberculous cachexia. Improper diet, impure air, deficient exer- 
cise, excessive labour, imperfect clothing, want of cleanliness, abuse of 
spirituous liquors, intense mental application, and, in short, all debilitating 
oe are severally shown to favour the development of tuberculous 

lathesis. 

The chapter on prevention is full of much practical information. Dr. 
Clark, for that purpose, considers the main object should be to arrest the 
hereditary transmission of the disease, and to prevent its development in 
children born with the constitutional predisposition. Many rules are laid 
down especially applicable to the present state of society, and highly 
valuable to the head ofevery family. Although there is great difficulty in 
correcting disposition to tuberculous diseases in children, still the Doctor con- 
ceives that, in many instances, we have the power indirectly to accomplish 
it. We are to place the predisposed child in the most favourable circum- 
stances, as regards those agents which exert a constant influence on health ; 
such as food, air, and exercise. Particular rules are laid down which we 
have not space to detail, for the guidance of the parent, in reference to the 
suckling, food, clothing, dress, bathing, air, and residence of infants. The 
observations on the education of s‘rumous children are so just, that as we 
have not room to quote the author’s words, we must refer our readers to 
the work. He condemns the anxiety of parents for early indication of 
talents, upbraids the confinement of the young student in the close school- 
room, and reprobates the practice of sacrificing health and strength for 
mental superiority and attractive accomplishments. Finally, our author 
shows the necessity of a parent, in selecting a profession for his son, con- 
sidering well whether his physical powers are sufficient to sustain the 
duties attending, as a matter of course, its successful practice. 

The chapter on the history of this disease in animals is highly interest- 
ing to the naturalist, as well as the citizen and physician. It has long 
been satisfactorily proved that monkeys and apes fall victims to consump- 
tive diseases, and that tubercles have been seen studding, as it were, their 
lungs, liver, spleen, and other — M. Royer Collard found a large 
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number in the lungs of a lion that died in the Jardin des Plantes. M. 
Dupuy ascertained their occurrence in hogs, horses, and sheep, and their 
existence in rabbits is a matter of daily observation. Mr, Owen, assistant- 
curator of the museum of the College of Surgeons, has found tuberculous 
disease in the Persian lynx, the civet cat, the tiger, the American Tapir, 
the American elk, the uimaux dog, and various other animals in the 
Zoological Gardens. Inall these animals Dr. Clark states that the morbid 
appearances presented on examination bear a close analogy to those ob- 
served in man; and although the existence of tuberculous disease in 
insects requires to be established by more numerous observations than 
have as yet been made, still Dr. Clark thinks that neither that, nor any 
other class of animals, is exempt from its influence. 

The medical portion of the work reflects equal credit on the author 
with the more popular part. We think that, ina therapeutic point of view, 
Dr. Clark’s is the best English treatise we have seen on consumption. The 
etiology, the diagnosis, the various modes of treatment, both ancient and 
modern, are fairly discussed in the succeeding chapters; the section on 
the diagnosis of pthisis, examining each particular symptom separately, 
is one of the best in the book, and evinces to our mind the most perfect 
acquaintance with the subject. An analysis of these chapters is better 
calculated for the medical reviewer. The statistics of the disease are 
treated at considerable length in the chapter, and well will its perusal 
repay the reader; this part of the subject has been evidently investigated 
with much industry ‘and great ingenuity. The remarks on climate and 
regimen are of the same judicious and practical character; and, on arriving 
at the conclusion of the volume, we must confess we never read a work so 
fully answering the expectations raised by the perusal of the author’s 
most modest preface. The work will long occupy a most prominent feature 
in medical and hygienic literature. 


The Book of the Denominations ; or, the Churches and Sects of 
Christendom in the Nineteenth Century. 


This is a work which all parties will read, and which all parties will 
abuse. We do not like it the worse for that. By unveiling the sects to 
each other, and showing each division of the universal church its own 
features, the author has, in our opinion, rendered a very important service 
to them all. There is indeed food enough for bigotry and intolerance, and, 
as some would think, for scepticism and infidelity - but the admirable pre- 
liminary essay seems to charm away these evil spirits; and over a thou- 
sand differences, and on subjects to which the several parties who agitate 
them attach infinite importance, charity presides, while truth sheds her 
steady light in such equal measures, that these differences, instead of 
realities, melt into shadows; and their respective advocates, almost for- 
getting that they exist, feel themselves linked together in one bond of per- 
ectness. Though the “ Book of the Denominations” extends to nearly 700 
pages, wherever we opened to read, we found ourselves compelled to go on 
to the end of the article. This determined us to sit down in good earnest 
to the perusal of the whole, and for the most part we acknowledge that 
we have been informed and gratified. We wish the author had been less 
severe upon the abuses of our Church in her three departments, England, 
Ireland, and Wales. However just his strictures, on what we admit to be 
indefensible, we think he should have given greater prominence to the 
unrivalled excellence of her doctrines and formularies. Many things in 
the latter, we are aware, need correction; but even the wrinkles of a 
mother, and of such a mother, are entitled to respect. If the author be a 
dissenter, as we suspect, though it is not often that dissenters write in a 
style so flowing, free, and classical, it is satisfactory to know that he belongs 
not to the Socinians, or,as they are fond of styling themselves, Unitarians ; 
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we have seldom seen so full and a marked a portraiture of this arro« 
nt sect as these pages exhibit. e articles entitled “ Helvetic Re- 


formed Churches,” “ Church of Geneva,” and “ Reformed Churches in 


France," discover considerable research, and are written with great ability. 
“The Papacy” also contains some amusing and even laughable relations 
of the gross and absurd assumptions of the miracle-mongers of the Romish 
Church. The “Introduction,” which is an abridgment and translation of 
Villier’s “* History of the Church,” appended to his “ Essay on the Spirit 
and Influence of the Reformation of Luther,” is really a first-rate per- 
formance ; at the head of a work of this nature it is in its proper place. 
We are indebted to the editor for bringing it once more before the English 
public. Though not in every respect what we could desire, “ The Book of 
the Denominations” has long been a desideratum, and one which we scarcely 
hoped to see so ably supplied. 


The Poetry of Life. By Sarah Stickney, Author of Pictures of Private 
Life. 2 vols. 


We recommend these valuable and beautifully written volumes to all 
classes of readers,—to the young more especially, and to women above all. 
They will afford both instruction and delight; and supply another proof 
that the female pen can be vigorous as well as fine; useful as well as 
elegant, Miss Stickney's mind is essentiallyepigrammatic, and the more 
she thinks and the more intensely she labours, the greater will be her 
success. “ Private Life” was a book in a thousand; we suspect, however, 
that Miss Stickney did not take as much pains with the present vo- 
lumes as she did with the former. There are symptoms of haste amongst 
her pages, and occasionally opinions are set forth in which it is difficult to 
agree; perhaps it may be our stupidity, but we never could perceive any 
“exquisite pathos’ in Miss Edgeworth’s “love-scenes." We always 
thought she was anxious to get rid of the “ tender passion” as quickly as 
possible, and we thought it so best, as it was the only 5 pte she ma- 
naged badly. Again, in the same essay—The “ Poetry of Love’’—our fair 
author affirms that “ Shakspeare has done little towards giving dignity to 
this passion!" This position is so erroneous, that it is hardly worth running 
a tilt at it. Is there no “ dignity” in Portia's love? Can anything be more 

ure than her affection “ who wedded with the Moor?” Did any one 

efore refuse “ dignity,” as the chief attribute, to the simple yet noble Her- 
mione? Has our author ever read and pondered over the character of 
Imogen? We beg her pardon for asking the question, and yet we would 
rather she had not, for we fear she shut her heart against its tenderness— 
its grace, its innate “ dignity”—blended with all the delicacy of female 
loveliness. We would hint to Miss Stickney that Shakspeare should be 
approached with an humble and teachable spirit. We all go to him to 
learn what human nature is. We consult his illustrations of the passions 
which agitate, soothe, command, or destroy, to be instructed, and the older 
we grow the more we value the power of his genius. Had this same 
essay on the “ Poetry of Love” been in the first volume instead of the 
second, we should have shut the book in anger, and we confess, so have 
deprived ourselves of much pleasure ; but that paper is cold, tame, and 
uninteresting, and we can only recommend the fair lady to fall in love her- 
self; this, we are sure, would oblige her to re-write her essay, and then we 
might hope for a different filling of the thirty-six pages she has written to 
prove that she knew nothing of her subject. How different is her exqui- 
site paper on the “ Poetry of Grief!” how truly must those who have 
become “ acquainted with sorrow” appreciate the tenderness and truth 
which come forth in every sentence. 

The “ Poetry of Woman” is gracefully, but not as pores managed ; 
but the chef-d’euvre of the work is the “ Poetry of the Bible.” As far as 
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it goes it is perfect, but it might have gone farther, or’ Miss, Stickney 
might have combined the “ Poetry of the Bible” and the “ Poetry of Re- 
—— together: we cannot avoid regretting that some of the sublimity 
of Job and Isaiah were not brought oowend to illustrate the magnificent 
— of Scripture ; but then the lady's work could not have come within 
ts proper limits. We recommend it strongly to her consideration to pub- 
lish a separate volume on the Poetry of Holy Writ. We have not space 
to analyze the different subjects farther. e have said the volumes are 
not perfect, and we have shown why we said so; but we strongly appre- 
ciate their excellence, and we honour the talent which combined so many 
subjects calculated to bring poetry into new repute amongst us. Miss 
Stickney’s mind is of a very high order; she can combat and conquer any 
subject she pleases by a little attention, and as we understand that she is 
in the “ early flower of her age,” we are led to anticipate the time when 
we shall be able to bestow unmingled praise upon her works. 

We should not now have considered it necessary to censure when there 
is so much to applaud, but that the author is one who ought not, and who 
would not be satisfied with a passing compliment ;—she is, indeed, one 
who is destined to hold a very prominent place in the literature—the useful 
literature—of the country. 


The Philosophy of Health, by Southwood Smith, M.D. 


Another proof of the liberal anxiety of the medical profession to en- 
lighten their fellow men, on the structure and functions of their own 
bodies, with a view to self preservation. Although Dr. Combe’s work, 
and the Bridgewater Treatises, have so recently come under our observa- 
tion on the same subject, still there is so much vigour in this volume as to 
infuse additional interest. The style is perfectly original; the subjects 
are treated ably and agreeably ; and, although the matter is not new, it 
has given us the impression of freshness, and fixed our attention instinc- 
tively tothe book. Itis a work that requires, and to be understood must 
have, reflection on perusal. 

The importance of the subject to man is forcibly depicted, and our mind 
was deeply impressed by the author’s eloquent appeal to women on their 
obligation to study and understand the physical and mental constitution 
ofhuman nature. “The bodily organization, and the mental powers of 
the child,” says Dr. Smith, “mainly depend on the management of the in- 
fant; and the intellectual and moral aptitudes and qualities of the man 
have their origin in the predominant states of sensation, at a period far 
earlier in the history of the human being than is commonly eNom 
Women are teachers; they must be nurses ; they are entrusted with the di- 
rection and control of the first impressions that are made upon the human 
mind, and the momentous physical, intellectual, and moral results that 
arise out of those impressions.” 

We have long felt that the present system of female education is bad, 
and thought that the female mind was capable of much higher occupation 
than is generally allotted to it. Although it may not be desirable that 
every woman should possess the mathematical powers of a Somerville, or 
the comprehensive mind of a Staél; still we cannot but regret that the 
principal time of a girl's education should be absorbed in fostering 
opinions, feelings, and tastes, which positively are calculated to disqualify 
them for their important duties as parents. The mother is to model the 
human mind, to guide the new-born babe to health, knowledge, goodness, 
and happiness, and yet such is the constitution of society, that woman is 
expected instinctively to arrive at the necessary standard of excellence 
acquired only by the opposite sex after long study and severe discipline. 
Earnestly do we recommend our female friends to read the introduction to 
Dr. Smith’s Philosophy of Health. 
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We have scarcely time to present: anything like a fair analysis of the 
work. The first and second chapters on Organic and Animal Life are 
well deserving attention; the language is luminous, and yet easily compre- 
hended. The ultimate object of organization and lie is ingeniously 
handled in the third chapter, and broadly stated to be pleasure, “ It,” says 
the Doctor, “‘ is the result of the action of living organs, whether organic 
oranimal. Pleasure is the direct, the ordinary, and the gratuitous result 
of the action of the organs ;—pleasure is conducive to the development of 
the organs, and to the continuance of their action. The end of organic 
existence is animal existence; the end of animal existence is sensient ex- 
istence; the end of sensient existence is pleasurable existence ; enjoyment 
then is the end of life, and the means by which it is prolonged.” The 
fourth chapter is occupied in showing the relation between the physical 
condition and happiness of man, and between happiness and longevity. 

‘ Happiness and longevity are generally coincident; unless the state 
of the body be that of tolerable health, and the state of the mind that of 
tolerable enjoyment, long life is unattainable.” The epochs of life,’ its 
utmost extent, probable duration, law of mortality and decrement, are 
severally discussed in a most able manner, and illustrated by a reference 
to statistics and some of our best financial authorities. In the succeeding 
chapters of the work, the primary elements of which the human body is 
composed are exhibited in detail, and illustrated by a number of explana- 
tory cuts ; their structure and functions are demonstrated ; and the nature of 
the circulation, with the physical characters of the blood, are very forcibly 
explained. The succeeding volume will, we hope, soon appear, and cer- 
tain are we, from the interest and delight experienced by us in the perusal 
of this, that additional gratification will follow the next, which 1s to be 
on man’s moral attributes, education, health and disease. 


Rosabel. By the Author of * Constance.”? 3 vols. 


The same spirit, the same intention of doing good, and instructing while 
amusing the reader, distinguishes the pages of “ Rosabel’’ as well as the 
pages of “ Constance;" but in style and manner we prefer the latter 
to the former work. The author is evidently an intelligent, but not an 
unkind observer of human nature under its various disguises. Her por- 
traits are elaborately finished ; yet she loves light better than darkness ; 
and the heroine's career, from first to last, is exactly such as might be anti- 
cipated from the commencement of her life. There are twenty “ Sister 
Charlottes” to one “ Rosabel ;” for the indifferently good are a far more 
numerous class than the decidedly bad, or the more rare “ perfect perfec- 
tion.” The opening scene conveys a great deal, and the slight sketch of 
“ Nurse Martha” is inimitable in its way. 

“Mrs. Waldegrave” and “ Aunt Alice” are admirably drawn, Many, alas! 
are the motherless nieces we have seen trembling beneath such dominion. 
The bustling and important Lady Lovaine would rescue the dullest book 
that ever was written from the charge of insipidity. We wish she were 
more frequently introduced, for she is exceedingly amusing; and comic as 
she certainly is, her character is not overdrawn ; indeed there is more dis- 
crimination and quiet humour displayed in the delineation of her pore hae Se 
peculiarities than we anticipated from so gentle a pen; she is an admirable 
set-off to the “ sisters twain,” whose harshness embittered the early days 
of the spirited Rosabel. Indeed the volumes are most happily conceived, 
and though at times the descriptions and dialogues are too minutely 
finished to suit our own individual taste, yet there is no work of modern 
fiction that we would more gladly recommend tothe perusal of our female, 
and more especially our young female, friends, It should be in every 
lady’s library. 
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Men and Manners in Britain. By Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, 
of New York. 


Some years ago, when very angry feelings prevailed between the French 
and English, an officer named Pillet was taken prisoner at Vimiera, and 
sent with a number of his countrymen to be incarcerated in the depét of 
Norman-cross. In this Patmos he composed and sent forth certain revela- 
tions of things done in England, for the purpose of enlightening his own 
country, and as a set-off to the abuse it had received from the English 
press. Among much falsehood and exaggeration, he told many facts, such 
as that the solemnity of the marriage-tie is penne by a blacksmith, and 
a marriage performed on his forge is as valid as one solemnized in a cathe- 
dral by an archbishop—that the honour of a husband is satisfied by a pe- 
cuniary compensation, and the pollution of the marriage-bed purified b 
the money of the adulterer; these and similar sundry things he detailed, 
which we are concerned to say pudet et hec nos opprobria dict et non 
potuisse refelli., But many of our contemporaries, instead of admitting 
that the things were so, and urging the notice of them as an argument 
for their reformation, grossly abused the Frenchman for telling what they 
themselves knew to be true. 

Something similar has just now occwred. A person of the name of 
Grant Thorburn, who announces himself to be the real Simon Pure, the true 
Lawry Todd, has come to England to enlighten his adopted country, Ame- 
rica, on the crimes and vices of England, and give, as he says, ** a bone to 
ww to the Trollopes, Halls, and Fiddlers of the day. e will not fol- 

ow the example of our brethren of the “ Quarterly,” and ofhers, in the 
case of Pillet ; but we will admit that the man has said, in his odd way, 
much that is true, and the very fact of his remarking it ought to be a rea- 
son for our correcting it. We will notice only one, at his setting-out :— 

“In the hotels, besides paying our bill at the bar, you are called on by 
* Sir, remember the cham rae Eg ‘ Sir, remember the waiter, and also 
by a slovenly-looking fellow whom they call Boots. In the stage, you are 
perhaps drove from London to Coventry, or any other direction, to a dis- 
tance of fifty miles; there you change driver and guard, when you are 
again subject to the same beggarly impositions— Sir, I have drove from 
London,’ ‘ Sir, I have guarded you from London.’ You may give as much 
as you please, but you must give a shilling to each. In fifty miles more 
the same beggarly farce is acted over again. Between London and Liver- 
pool, 200 miles, I paid twelve shillings sterling to guards and drivers, be- 
sides three sovereigns stage fare. hy I could travel 200 miles in Ame- 
rica just for the money I paid to guards and coach-drivers for the same 
distance in England.” 

Instead of abusing a stranger for stating this and similar things, which 
we at home know and feel to be true, we submit if it would not be a more 
effectual answer to correct them. 

Among the apparently trifling, but really curious and characteristic 
details of the metropolis, he is attracted by the immense panes of glass in 
Regent-street. Passing one evening by a shop brilliantly lighted, he en- 
tered, and asked the master what he paid for each pane; he was informed 
that it was nine feet by five, and cost fifty guineas. It was so clear, pure, 
and clean, that he was obliged to lay his hand on it, to ascertain if there 
was any substance between him and the goods exposed behind it. Yet, 
should this valuable glass be broken by a passenger, the owner can recover 
no more than ten shillings sterling. Is this true, or if it be, is it just ? 

The little book, on the whole, is a compound of shrewd and just remarks, 
mingled with some of the most silly twaddling that ever a travelling seeds- 
man of New York put together. 
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Duelling ; or, the Laws of Honour examined upon Principles of Common 
Sense and Revealed Truth. By J. C, Bluett. 


We never have been, are not, and never will be, directly or indirectly, 
the apologists or palliators of duelling. When a person was endeavourin 
to excuse to Dr. Johnson the conduct of a lady who had erred, “ Sir,” sai 
he, “the woman is a ——, and there's an end on it.” We say to the 
palliator of the duellist, “ Sir, the man is a murderer, and there’s an end 
on it.” He is so, not only by the laws of God, but by the laws of England. 
We are, however, greatly concerned to find that one excuse, and the only 
one that ever had the shadow of even plausibility, has received an acces- 
sion of strength by the recent conduct of some individuals. The excuse is, 
that it is a restraint on insolence and abuse, and so a safeguard to the 
courtesies and civilities of life. As long as men were responsible in this 
way, they were careful not to give offence. Certain persons have lately 
assumed to themselves an impunity on this point ; they give utterance to 
the foulest abuse, and then shelter themselves under the protection of 
conscience. One man is particularly distinguished in this way. When 
called upon for that reparation which formerly every man pretending to 
stand in any respectable grade of society felt himself bound to give to 
those whom he had grossly offended, he replies by playing mountebank 
tricks with what he calls his bloody hand, and appeals to his conscientious 
vows registered in Heaven! This assumed impunity adds a double bru- 
tality to that dastardly spirit that shelters itself under it; and we cannot 
sufficiently express our contempt for, or stigmatize, a conduct which adds 
double force to an argument in favour of a practice he pretends his con- 
science restrains him from. We remember an anecdote in point, which 
occurred during the melancholy ascendancy of Cromwell's coarse and 
brutal levellers. One of them had grossly insulted a Cavalier, and then 
refused him satisfaction for conscience sake. “If your conscience,” said 
he, while he kicked the scurrilous and cowardly hypocrite, “ restrains you 
from giving satisfaction, it ought also to restrain you from giving offence.” 

We are greatly indebted, however, to Mr. Bluett for his well-meant and 
excellent little work. He takes up the matter with the uncompromising 
principles of a moral and religious man. He adverts to the excuses of 
duelling and refutes them all. Thelaws of honour cannot justify it, be- 
cause they equally admit adultery, gambling, drunkenness, and a thousand 
other vices ; it is no excuse to say the practice is confined to gentlemen, for 
no one can define what a gentleman is ; it cannot be said to be a means of 
redress, for it is altogether inefficient for the purpose; it cannot put the 
weak upon a level with the strong, for there is always an infinite difference 
between the capabilities and chances of the antagonists, and no two go to | 
the field with exactly the same advantages ; and finally, it cannot enforce 
the moralities or even courtesies of life, because they are both often vio- 
lated in the grossest manner by professed duellists. But perhaps the most 
valuable part of the book is the arguments deduced from religion, proving, 
by a series of apt quotations and inferences, that it is directly opposed to 
the laws of God and the precepts of Revelation. He contrasts the false 
courage of a duellist with the true fortitude of a Christian, proving that the 
former is merely the excitement of insanity; and he concludes by justly 
observing, that as human laws cannot abolish it, for the severest have been 
tried in different countries without effect, it can only be accomplished by 
the spread of religious feeling, and a reformation of opinion by appeals to 
men’s reason and common sense. To these desirable effects we trust the 
little book before us will much contribute, and we therefore strongly 
recommend its circulation. 
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Pelham. In Shilling Numbers. 


This is the age of cheap literature: so well, if the literature be whole- 
some as well as cheap. If we were to have the old novels of the old school, or 
bad translations from French or Italian infidels dealt out to us for “ almost 
nothing,” because they are not subject to the high tax of copyright, the 
trashy or poisonous stuff would be dear at any price ; but if we are to have 
the best fictions of modern time placed within the reach of persons of very 
narrow means, the matter is one on which we may safely congratulate the 
public. Amusement is scarcely less essential than Information as a “ help” 
to those who would forward the improvement of human kind. It is there- 
fore of vast importance that the purer and better productions should be 
supplied at the lowest possible rate. We are consequently pleased that Mr. 
Colburn has resolved to issue his more popular novels in such a form as to 
render them accessible to all classes. It is, we believe, many years since 
Mr. Cooke published in weekly parts his “ Library of Entertainment ;” it 
was successful ; although, where there was then one reader, there is now a 
hundred. The plan of dividing a story, so as to tantalize the reader, by 
postponing his enjoyment from time to time, may be objected to; but it 
should be recollected, first, that there are thousands unable to pay a given 
number of shillings for a volume, who can become its purchasers when the 
value is to be paid by instalments; and secondly, that there are as many 
whose time for reading during the week is limited to about the period that 
one of the shilling parts would occupy. It is for such persons that this 
“weekly issue” is principally intended ; and although not of the wealthier, 
they are by no means to be considered as confined to the humbler, classes. 
There are few of our readers who could not point out many of their friends 
and acquaintances, in public offices, or occupied in discharging duties for 
which comparatively small but fixed salaries are given, to whom the oppor- 
tunity of thus procuring a pleasing and useful library would be desirable. 
Mr. Colburn’s list comprises most of the more popular works of modern 
authors, including nearly all Mr. Bulwer’s, all Mr. Ward's, the best of 
Horace Smith's, the most successful of Mr. Hook's, and the choicest of 
those of Banim, James, Fraser, &c. &c. Two or three parts have been 
laid before us; they are “ got up” and embellished with considerable taste, 
and it is evident that the publication is commenced with a determination 
to secure its success, 


[Some of the Annuals are upon our table. As usual, they are issued as 
near to Midsummer Day as to that of merry Christmas. This is to be re- 
gretted; they become weary, stale, and flat, if not “ unprofitable,” before 
the new year is with us. We prefer, therefore, to notice them altogether 
next month, Those we have seen fully bear out the character they have 
established, The “ Landscape Annual” is perhaps even better this year 
than it has ever been. Of the “ Book of Beauty’ we have heard much, 
but seen nothing. The accomplished editor of this volume, it is said, has 
been successful in obtaining the assistance of nearly all the more distin- 
guished writers of the country. We hear of but one new speculation—an 
illustrated novel by Captain Marryat ; and believe that none of our old 
acquaintances have retired from the field. There is, however, another 
embellished work, which, although not an Annual, makes its appearance 
with the gay flutterers of the season. It is thus announced by Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley :—* ‘ The Book of Gems. The Poems and Artists of 
Great Britain.’ This beautiful work will be a perfect novelty among the 
embellished publications of the day, and will present the combined attrac- 
tions of Poetry, Painting, and Engraving. It will be splendidly illustrated 
with upwards of Fifty exquisitely-finished Engravings, from original pic- 
tures, by the most distinguished living painters, and will altogether form 
one of the most beautiful library, drawing-room, and present books which 
the advanced state of the arts in this country has hitherto produced.’’] 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Tue great success attending the cheap re- 
issue in Shilling Numbers of his “ Modern 
Novelists,” has induced Mr, Colburn to bring 
ont on the same plan of weekly publication 
the “ Napoleon Memoirs.” Las Cases’s cele- 
brated Memoirs of the Life, Exile, and Con- 
versations of the French Emperor, with a 
variety of fine embellishments, is accordingly 
in course of appearance, Two Numbers, con- 
taining 240 octavo pages of letter-press, ac- 
companied by a Portrait of Napoleon, a View 
of the house in which he was born, and a 
Map of St. Helena, are already before the 
public. 

The Fourth Number of “ Pelham,” in the 
new and cheap re-issue of “ Colburn’s Mo- 
dern Novelists,’ price one shilling, is now 
ready fordelivery. It is illustrated by a beau- 
tiful frontispiece. Two more Numbers will 
complete the work, The next production 
selected to succeed “ Pelham” is “ The Dis- 
owned™ of the same author. “If I were 
asked,” observes Mr. Bulwer, “* which of my 
writings pleased me the most in its moral— 
served the best to inspire the younger reader 
with a generous emotion and a guiding prin- 
ciple—was the one best calculated to fit us for 
the world, by raising us above its trials—and 
the one by which I would most desire my own 
heart and my own faith to be judged—I would 
answer—‘The Disowned.’” The best pro- 
ductions of the following writers are an- 
nounced to be included in this Select New 
Library of Entertainment :— Mr. Bulwer, 
Hook, Capt. Marryat, Horace Smith, Author 
of Tremaine, Gleig, James, Banim, Maturin, 
Croly, Lord Mulgrave, Miss Aikin, Miss Bur- 
ney, Lady Bury, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Shelley, 
Mr. Fraser, Galt, Allan Cunningham, &c, 

A new and complete edition of Juvenal's 
Satires, lineally translated, with Notes, &c., le 
preparing, by P. Austin Nuttall, LL.D., Trans- 
lator of Virgil and Horace. 

J. A. St, John, Esq., Author of “ Tales of 
the Ramad’han,” has nearly ready for publica- 
tion a new Novel, entitled “ Margaret Ravens- 
croft; or, Second Love.” 

In the press, “* Narrative of a Voyage round 
the World, describing the British Settlements 
and Islands on the Northern Coast of New 
Holland,” by T. B, Wilson, Surgeon R.N. 

Nearly ready, ‘‘ Old Bachelors ; their Varie- 
tles, Characters, and Conditions,” by the Au- 
thor of ‘* Old Maids.” 

Preparing for publication, ‘‘ Norman Leslie,” 
by Theodore Fay, 

Mr, J. A. St. John announces, under the title 
of “ The Masterpieces of English Prose Lite- 
rature,” a Selection of the most celebrated 
Authors of Britein; with Preliminary Dis- 
courses on their Genius, and Notes, Historical, 
Bivgraphical, and Literary. 


In the Press, “The Wallsend. Miner,” by 
James Everett, Author of “ The Village Black 
emith,”’ 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


A Treatise on Painting, by Leonardo Da 
Vinci; translated from the original Italian, 
by John Francis Rigaud, Esq.; with Twenty- 
three Copper-plates and other Figures, and a 
Life of the Author, with a critical Account of 
his Works, by John William Brown, Esq. 

Land and Sea Tales, by the Author of 
** Tough Yarns,” embellished by Geo. Cruik- 
shark. 2 vols. 

Cherville’s First Steps to French, essential 
to, and in harmony with, all Grammars. 

Walton’s Calculator’s sure Guide. 10s. 6d. 

The Providence of God Illustrated, by the 
Author of “ History in all Ages.” 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

Village Sermons, by Arthur Roberts, M.A., 
Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 1l2mo. 7s 6d, 

New System of Homeopathic Medicine, by 
Mr. Brookes, Surgeon, 

The Family Topographer, Vol. V., by Sam). 
Tymms, containing the Midland Circuit, or 
Counties of Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, North- 
ampton, Nottingham, Rutland, and Warwick ; 
and Cheshire in the Chester Circuit. With 
eight Maps. 

Lee’s Observations on Medical Institutions, 
&e. 8s. 

Paterson's Roads, 18th edit. 8vo. 18s, 

The Oriental Annual for 1836, 2ls.; large 
paper, 2/. 12s, 6d. 

Trollope’s Analecta Theologica, Vol, II, 
Svo. 17s. 

The English Boy at the Cape, 3 vols, royal 
18mo. 10s. 6d. 

Boid's History of Architecture, 2nd edition, 
royal 12mo. 7s. 6d, 

The Book of Family Worship, Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d, cloth, 128, morocco, 

The Forget Me Not, 4236, 198, 

Conti, the Discarded, 3 vols. Post 8yo. 
3ls. 6d. 

Letters from Brussels in the Summer of 
1835, by Mrs. A. Thorold, 12mo., 10s, 6d. 

Gilpin, on Landscape Gardening, 2nd edit. 
royal 8vo. 20s, 

Tremordyn Cliff, by Francesa Trollope. 3 
vols. ll. lls. 6d, 

The Yemassee, by the Author of Guy Ri. 
vers, 3 vols. 12mo. 16s, 6d, 

“ Pelham,” or the Adventures of a Gentle- 
man, by E. L. Bulwer, Esq. Nos. L,, I1., IIL, 
and IV., price ls. each, in the cheap re-issue 
of * Colburn’s Modern Novelists.” 

Las Cases’s Life, Exile, and Conversations 
of the Emperor Napoleon, Nos, I. and I1., with 
Pilates, price ls, each. 
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FINE ARTS, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


. The Destroying Angel. Drawn by John Martin ; engraved by 
Alfred Martin. 


This is one of Mr. Martin's gorgeous, but at the same time singular, 
conceptions. “ The Destroying Angel,” sete the outward form of man, 
is seen grasping in either hand the lightning, which he hurls on the doomed 
city. In the foreground are the priests and people—penitents too late, 
The city is in darkness, save that a dash of light extends over it. The 
engraving is well executed ; we presume it is the work of the admirable 
painter's son, and if so, we congratulate Mr. Martin on having found so 
valuable an auxiliary. We may also congratulate the public; for the 
artist will thus be enabled to devote more thought and time to the produc- 
tion of those splendid imaginings which he has heretofore been compelled to 
multiply with his own hand. 


The Loiterer. Painted by R. Farrier; engraved by 
Mrs. W. H. Simmons. 


We rejoice to see a female name affixed to an engraving. It is an art 
in which there can be no reason why women should not greatly excel. 
The attempt ought to be encouraged among us, who find so little for them 
to do between avocations that are very high and those that are very low. 
Mrs. Simmons has produced an admirable print; there are few of our 
mezzotinto artists we could have surpassed it. It is well and skilfully 
drawn, and is finished with a fortunate blending of skill and effect. We 
trust she will continue to use her burin, and that her next undertaking 
will be one of a more ambitious character. Certain we are that she will 
execute with ability and success any production of art that may be placed 
before her to transfer to copper or to steel. To Mr. Moon belongs the 
credit of having exerted both judgment and gallantry in the selection of this 
engraver. 


Scotland. By Wm. Beattie, M.D. Illustrated by Thomas Allom, Esq. 
Parts I. to V. 


This is one of the illustrated works—cheap and good—which we may 
safely recommend to our readers. The designs are very beautifully and 
very accurately executed by Thomas Allom—Esquire—who, although an 
excellent artist, would seem to be a “ wee bit’ above his business. We 
recommend him in future to drop this claim to gentility, which is by no 
means in good taste. The engravers have done well. Robert Wallis has 
the superintendence of this department, and Dr. Beattie has rendered the 
descriptions exceedingly interesting. He has perhaps committed a few 
blunders, such, for instance, as his speaking of cholera having reduced 
the price of salmon in the London markets to 4d. or 6d.in 1823; he might 
have bought a ship-load of it for the same price in August, 1835 ; but on 
the whole, he is a careful and clever traveller, and one who may be safely 
trusted either as a counsellor or a companion. 

The publication of the works of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence in 
monthly numbers is said to be in a state of forwardness. We have seen 
one of the prints, a full length portrait of the King; it is admirably en- 
graved; and if it may be regarded as a fair specimen of the work, there 
can be no doubt of success. 


_ Graphic Wafers.—An ingenious and very elegant substitute for seal- 
ing-wax has been lately introduced from Germany into England, by Mr. 
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Schloss, of Great Russell-street. They are formed of stamped or em- 
bossed paper, prepared with a composition of gum, so that, when damped 
and laid on the envelope of a letter, they close it even more effectually 
than wax, and present a more agreeable appearance. The introduction 
will be generally welcomed ; a light is not always at hand, and the use of 
the common water is universally condemned as an atrocity. These graphic 
wafers will remove both difficulties—that of being compelled to wait for a 
candle before a letter can be closed, and that of adopting the coarse mate- 
rial which Lord Chesterfield execrated, when he exclaimed, “ The rascal 
has sent me his spittle.” We have seen some specimens of these wafers, 
with crests and initials ; all of them are decorated with devices; and we 
have no doubt of their becoming exceedingly fashionable. 





THE DRAMA. 


The two great theatres are busy,—and, strange to say, prosperous. The 
attractions of Macready at old Drury, and low prices at Covent Garden, 
have drawn crowds. Good acting, and good plays, therefore, in spite of 
all mournful prognostics, will still do. We rejoice to find that the publ c 
are not indifferent to the high talents of Macready. He has been for a 
considerable period “ out of sight,” but.it is evident that he has been care- 
fully studying, and materially thinking,—that, in short, his absence from 
the theatres has not been a holiday. Next month we propose to enter 
at some length into the characteristics of his acting,—for, it seems to us, 
that they are of a rarer. and better order than formerly,—such, indeed, as 
place his name with those of Garrick, Kean, and Kemble. 

Mr. Osbaldiston (the manager of Covent Garden) is trying the experi- 
ment of cheapness, yet is not neglecting talent. At the minor theatres, 
also, matters progress profitably. Young Matthews has formed a good 
company at the Adelphi; and at that agreeable house “ the Queen's,” 
the efforts that have been made, have been followed by success. By the 
way, «lively yeu desprit has been forwarded to us, to which we willingly 
give insertion. It is called the Garland of Beauties; and is from the pen 
of a veteran dramatic writer, Sir Lumley Skeffington. It is stated to have 
been ‘“* penned down" in the Queen's Theatre :— 


Ye Sylphs, weave a garland where beauties appear, 
As fresh as the buds in the Spring of the year ! 

Ye Sylphs, bid them glow with effulgence more bright, 
Than the lustre of stars on a Midsummer night ! 

Let a nymph lend her name to some exquisite flower, 

Give bloom to its beauty and force to its power ; 

Then waft o’er its breast, as the purest adorning, 

The very first breeze at the birth of the morning ! 
When Mordaunt, the myrtle, to love is in debt; 
When Honey’s the pride of the young mignionette ; 
When Lee shines the lily and Nisbett the rose, 
Even fabulous charms are transcended by those. 

As gems of the garden, a redolent treasure ! 

As blossoms of fancy that govern our pleasure, 

They here must be call’d in the code of our duties, 

The bevy of Graces, the garland of Beauties ! 


Mr. Braham's Theatre, in King-street, St. James’s, will, it is said, be 
ready to receive visiters early in December. We may, therefore, taking 
all things into consideration, anticipate a prosperous winter for the several 
houses, and pleasant entertainments for the lovers of the drama, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


Universal Sea-Language.—The following is a copy of a paper pre- 
sented to the British Association by Sir John Ross, but which could not 
be entered in the Proceedings, according to the existing regulations, as 
referring to a printed work:—This universal sea language is a complete 
system of communications between the crews of ships of different nations, 
without any knowledge of each other’s language. This ingenious and 
simple code of signals was first communicated to me by the gallant in- 
ventor, Captain Rhode, of the Royal Danish Navy, at Copenhagen, in 
July, 1834; and, in September last, I had the honour of submitting the 
English MS. to our excellent King, who, having perused it with attention, 
commanded me to transmit it to the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, at the same time expressing his high approbation of the system. 
Here, however, it met with some delay, probably from the changes which 
took place in that Board, and from the circumstance that no less than three 
codes of signals were at the same time under the consideration of their 
Lordships ; and it was not until April last, when I had an interview with 
Lord Auckland, that their report on this interesting subject was obtained : 
this could not but be favourable, and the usual number ef copies were 
subscribed for, as also by the Hon. East India Company, the Committee of 
Lloyd's, Corporation of the Trinity-house, &c., and at length the English 
edition is in progress. The French edition, which is also a translation 
from the original Danish, has been already printed, the government having 
subscribed for no less than 200 copies. The German and Spanish trans- 
lations are soon to follow. The advantages of this method of commu- 
nication by signal, over every other, are briefly these :—In the first place 
it will be found by far the cheapest, the whole expense being the price of 
the book, which is only sixteen shillings, the purchase of flags or other 
symbols being ag ara” Secondly, the only materials required on 
board any ship are the flags under which she sails, jack, ensign, and 
pendant (the colour being immaterial), and two white flags, for which two 
table-cloths, or, if there are none on board, two shirts, or anything that 
will represent a flag will suffice ; so that everything required is to be found 
even in the smallest craft. By these simple and ready means, communica- 
tions of any and of every kind may be made by an English vessel to a 
foreign one, and vice versd, without the least knowledge, and under circum- 
stances of peril and distress which have rendered every other mode im- 
practicable. Again, those on the sea-coast who would wish to save their 
fellow creatures from a watery grave, might point out to the stranger an 
unknown harbour or creek, or the best place to run on shore, and by these 
invaluable signals convey to a perishing crew of any nation every infor- 
mation required to assist their humane endeavours; while, on the other 
hand, the crew of a stranded ship might convey to the spectators of their 
eye situation everything that is requisite, even the perishing foreigner’s 

ast farewell to relations and friends. { can safely assure the section, that 
during my services in his Majesty's navy, of above forty years, had I been 
in possession of these signals, and had Ye been generally distributed and 

ublished in different languages, as they are now intended to be, I should 
rave witnessed the saving of hundreds of lives, and thousands of pounds 
in valuable property. 





VARIETIES. 


The Report of the Committee on Orange Institutions, which has been 
presented to the House of Commons, states, that an organized institution, 
dangerous to the discipline of the army, and dangerous to the peace of his 
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Majesty’s subjects, pervades Great Britain and her colonies—that signs 
and pass-words are used by the members of the instifution—that all mem- 
bers pay annual contributions with the exception of soldiers and sailors— 
that the ostensible object of the institution is to support the Protestant 
religion and Protestant ascendancy—that the Orange lodges have a deci- 
dedly political character—that there are several hundred Orange lodges— 
that the number of Orangemen in London might be 40,000—that the 
system of Orangeism pervades a great portion of the army—that New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land appear to be deeply imbued with it 
—that all efforts to suppress lodges in the army have hitherto been 
unavailing—that the clergymen of the Church of England have engaged 
to a considerable extent in the affairs of the Orange institution—that the 
Bishop of Salisbury is Lord Prelate of the Order—that some clergymen 
are masters of lodges—that the number of Orangemen in Ireland is éwo 
hundred and twenty thousand, chiefly with arms in their possession, 


The Select Committee appointed to consider the salary of the Clerk of 
the Crown in Chancery have reported that by 3 and 4 William IV., the 
yearly salary of the Clerk of the Crown is fixed at 800/, and by the 6th 
section it is enacted that such salary shall be taken in full satisfaction of 
the duties of the office, and of all expenses incident to the performance 
thereof; that the expenses of the office vary in different years, and accord- 
ing to the business done. In 1830 it amounted to 734/.; in 1831, to 328/.; 
in 1832, to 274/.; in 1833, 2312, exclusive of the salary of chief clerk, 
which was formerly paid by fees, and which are now carried to the conso- 
lidated fund; that it is expedient that a yearly salary of 500/. should be 
fixed for the Clerk of the Crown, and that the expenses of the office should 
be allowed under the supervision of the Treasury, and charged upon the 
same funds as the present salary; and that the Lords of the Treasury, in 
concurrence with the Lord Chancellor or Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal, should have power to alter the scale of fees now taken by the 
Clerk of the Crown, 


Salmon.—Mr. Daniells, long employed as a clerk in the Foyle fishery, 
has collected much valuable information on the habits of this fish. From 
numerous experiments he ascertained that the male salmon was the sole 
labourer in the arduous operation of forming the spawning trough. Of 
many taken for trial, the males were found with snouts scratched almost 
to bleeding, and with bellies and sides nearly denuded of scales by the vio- 
lent rubbing they had undergone, while the females bore no marks of 
injury. The sharpened form of the snout in the male salmon, as well as 
the male of the sea-trout, is consistent with this theory ; and the peculiar 
condition of the female, laden with spawn, affords a satisfactory reason 
why such should be the law of nature. It excuses, likewise, the apparent 
apathy with which, in some sheltered pool, she awaits the return of the 
male, whom she then accompanies to the prepared furrow, that they may 
together deposit their milt and roe. The great disproportion between the 
males and females taken in the nets has also been noticed by Mr. Daniells 
—the males perhaps not exceeding in number one-third of the females ; 
but it is probable that this arises from a partial separation of the sexes in 
the ascent of the river, the males keeping the central and more rapid part 
of the stream. , 


From the Ist of May, 1826, to the Ist of Jan., 1827, the number of capi- 
tal cases reported to the King in Council was 160; of which the sentence 
of death was mitigated previous to the order for execution, 140; ordered 
for execution, 20 ; sentence mitigated after the order for execution, 5 ; 
sentence executed, 12. From the Ist of May, 1827, to the Ist of January, 
1828, number of capital cases reported, 168; sentence mitigated previous 
to order, 153; ordered for execution, 15; sentence mitigated after order, 
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3; sentence executed, 12. From the Ist of May, 1828,to the 1st of Jan., 
1829, number reported, 107; sentence mitigated previous to order, 89 ; 
ordered for execution, 18; sentence mitigated after order, 5; sentence 
executed, 13. From the Ist of May, 1831,to the Ist of January, 1832, 
number of cases reported, 110; sentence mitigated previous to order, 108 ; 
executed, 2. From the Ist of May, 1833, to the Ist of January, 1834, 
number of cases reported, 69 ; sentence mitigated previous to , 69; 
none executed. . 
During 1834, 9,766,116 gallons of wine were imported into England, of 
which French wines, and those from the Cape, make one-half of the whole 
uantity. Cape pays a duty of 2s. 6d., all other wines 5s. 6d. per gallon. 
Within the same period, 1,639,121 gallons were exported, and 6,480,544 
retained for home consumption. The net amount of duty received thereon 
was 1,705,638 pounds sterling. 


The annual demand of timber for the Royal Navy in England, in war, is 
60,000 loads, or 40,000 full grown trees, a ton each, of which 35 will stand 
on an acre. In peace 32,000 tons, or 48,000 loads. A 74-gun ship con- 
sumes 3000 loads, or 2000 tons of trees, the produce of 57 acres in a cen- 
tury; hence the whole navy may consume 102,600 acres, and 1026 per 
annum. 


Prison Discipline.— Under the Act passed this Session for effecting a 
greater uniformity of practice in the government of prisons in England 
and Wales, and for —— Inspectors of Prisons in Great Britain, five 
— have just been nominated to that ay pees office. They are 

r. William Crawford, who had been sent-to America to examine the 
system of prison discipline in the United States; the Rev. Whitworth 

ussell, chaplain to the Milbank Penitentiary ; Captain Williams ; Fre- 
derick Hill, Esq., and Dr. Bisset Hawkins. It is understood that the 
Inspectors will, in the first instance, visit in a body all the prisons in and 
near the metropolis, and that they will then proceed individually to inspect 
the different prisons in Great Britain. They are bound to make an annual 
report, to be laid before Parliament. 


The iron trade has undergone a depression far more serious than could 
be well imagined by those not intimately connected with it. In 1824 the 
price of pig-iron — be taken at 11/. to 12d. per ton, and that of the bar- 
iron at 15/. to 16/., while within the last two years the same quality of pig- 
iron has been sold at 4/. 5s., and bar-iron even at so low a price as 4/, 17s. 6d. 


The sum of 110,000/. appears this year in the miscellaneous estimates, 
to defray half the expenses of prosecutions in England and Wales, at 
assizes and quarter-sessions, and to defray the whole expenses of the con- 
veyance of transports. These have been met hitherto out of the county- 


rates. So far, therefore, the rate-payers, who are principally agriculturists, 
will be relieved. 
In the Chapter Library of Gloucester Cathedral there is a copy of Cover- 
dale’s Bible, and, it seems, in better condition than most of those in other 
ublic libraries. Of seven mentioned by Dr. Cotton, hat in the British 
useum is the only one that has the title-page. The Bodleian copy is 
said to be by far the finest. In the dedication to King Henry VIIT. some 
copies have the name of Anne, some that of Jane coupled with the King’s. 
The copy here has Anne, and the title-page is perfect. This Bible was 
presented, together with several other books, by Thos. Pury, sen., Alder- 
man of Gloucester, to the Library, which had been lately constituted (in 
1648) by Thos. Pury, Esq., jun., in the Chapter House of the Cathedral, 
and which, with other matters belonging to the church, Oliver Cromwell 
and his Parliament gave to the mayor and burgesses. 


Loss of Iron in Coach Travelling.—It has been calculated by an engineer 
of eminence that every four-horse coach deposits twelve pounds of iron in 
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,every one hundred ‘miles of its journey, and that, anne eee assuming 
the number of such coaches passing daily between London and Birming- 
ham. alone, to be twenty, the weight of iron deposited during every transit 
exceeds 250lbs. These results, it is stated, are not conjectural, but derived 
from investigations applied to the horse-shoe and the tire of the wheels— 
in the first instance, previously to use; and in the second, after the wear 
and tear of the road had rendered them useless; and they have been found, 
it is added, as to every ton weight of iron so tried, nearly uniform. 


The Corn Trade.—A return has been made by order of the House of 
Commons, towards the close of the Session, comprising the quantity 
of Foreign Grain and Flour which has been entered for consumption 
since the ore of the present Act, and the average rate of duties paid 
thereon ; by which we find that, from the 15th of July, 1828, to the 5th of 
July, 1835, 4,837,912 quarters of foreign wheat have been brought on the 
British markets, at an average duty of only 6s. 8d.; besides 462,282 
quarters of wheat, the produce of the colonies, at an average duty of 3s. 8d. ; 
also, 1,896,102 cwts. of foreign flour, at 1s. 11d. per ewt., and 417,113 cwts. 
of Canadian and other Colonial qualities, at 1s. 6d. per cwt. No doubt 
this statement has been moved for with the view of bringing before Par- 
liament, in the ensuing Session, some measure relative to a revision of the 
Corn Laws.—Mark Lane Express. 


That interesting natural phenomenon, the Mirage, was witnessed latel 
on Agar, one of the Mendip Hills. It was first observed about five o'cloc 
in the evening, and represented an immense body of troops, mounted and 
fully accoutred, which appeared to move along sometimes at a walking 

ace, and at other times at a quick trot, with drawn swords at the “ carry.” 
or some time the figures appeared six abreast, after which they gradually 
diminished to two, or files. The illusion, we are informed, was so complete 
that the bridles and stirrups were clearly oss fm whilst the 
horses’ feet were seen to move in a perfectly natural manner. The whole 
body appeared in one uniform; of a dark hue, approaching nearly to black. 
The phenomenon was observed for upwards of an hour, and continued till 
it became dark, and was witnessed by a great many of the country people, 
who were puzzled to account for the presence of so large an army as ap- 
ared to be moving before them. The cottagers around the foot of the 
ill, we are informed, were, for a considerable time, in a state of conster- 
nation, imagining that the troops could be no other than an hostile force ; 
some of them went to prayer, others proceeded to hide their little treasure, 
and others again entertained the thought of consulting their safety in 
flight ; and to the present time the visitation forms almost the only topic 
of discourse. With respect to the cause of these strange appearances 
philosophers differ ; but the most generally received opinion is, that they are 
owing to the extraordinary refraction which the rays of the sun undergo in 
passing through masses of air in contact with a surface greatly heated : 
this oq d seem to account for their frequency in the deserts of Arabia, 
where they are by no means uncommon; but the solution seems hardly 
satisfactory as applied to the present case, and especially when we take 
into account the difference in the climate of our own country and that 
referred to. 

In the second volume of the Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy 
Council of England, recently published by the Record Commissioners, the 
following curious particulars are given respecting the revenue and expen- 
diture of this country. In 142), (the 9th of Henry V.,) the whole amount 
of receipts into the Exchequer was 55,7437. Of this sum the custos of 
England received 8000 marks. 19,1197. 5s. 10d. were appropriated for the 
war allowance of Calais and the marches; for the defence of the east 
march of Scotland, as in time of war, 9500/.; the Lieutenant of Ireland 
received 2500 marks, and the Governor of the Castle of Fronsak, in 
WU.—-VOL. XLV. NO, CLXXVIX. 2D 
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Guienne, 1000 marks; and the Treasurer, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
Judyes, and other officers of the King’s Courts, were allowed 3200/. 17s. 6d. 
The Collectors and Comptrollers of the Customs and Subsidies received 
S212. 38, 4d., being rather more than one-sixty-seventh part of the receipts, 
The “ Pension List” formed a very heavy item in the expenditure, as no 
less than 32,1254 16s. 104d, being nearly one-fifth part of the whole 
amount of revenue, was paid in annuities to Dukes, Karls, Knights, and 
other persons. The sum total of these charges on the revenue was 
52,235/., leaving a surplus of 35072, out of which it was necessary to make 
provision for the chamber household and wardrobe of the King and Queen 

for the King’s works—tor the clerk of the King’s ships—for the keeper 
of the King’s lions in the Tower of London—for artillery, and other 
materiel of war—tor the support of the King’s prisoners—for embassies, 
Xe.; but the old debts of Harfleur and Calais, and the old debts of the 
King's wardrobe, household ships, clerk of the works, arrears of tees, &c., the 
executors of the will of Henry 1V., and the debts of the King whilst he 
was Prince of Wales, remained unprovided for. 

Coals.— An account of coal, culm, and cinders imported into the port of 
London during the year 1834, and sold at the Coal Market: 


SHIPS, QUALITY. TONS. 
1483 .. Newcastle ° ° e e 47JAUS5 
2.138 .. Neweastle Wallsend . e e 667.538 
232 .. Sunderland . ° e , 55.059 
1794 .. Sunderland Wallsend ° ° HOLL S21 
1005 .. Stockton ° ° ° ° 221.711 
M484.) Bivth . ‘ . ° 64,268 
176.) Seotech ‘ ° ° ° 39.4187 
124 .. Welsh . ° ° ° 31.025 
189 = .. Yorkshire. . ° . 17,139 
14... From sundry places. ° ; 446 

20 = .. Small Coal. ° ° ° 2.487 
7.393 2.076.216 
1k «2 Culm . . ° ° 2,175 
 .. Cinders e ° ; . 204 
7.404 2,078,085 


~Minine Journal. 


Turnpike Roads. \n the year 1833, the number of miles and the annual 
income of Turnpike Trusts in the six Western Counties were as follows :— 


Miles. Annual Income, 
Dorset ; 347 , , £10,189 
Somerset . ° 7a6 ° ° 38,972 
Wilts . e 768 ° ° 42.328 
Hants : ° 810 ‘ e 26 361 
Devon . ° 782 ° ° 28,934 
Cornwall ° ° 318 ° . 8,727 


Railway Levels —The London and Birmingham line has 27 miles level, 
or equivalent to level; 204 miles rising not more than 10 feet per mile, 
and 624 miles rising from 10 feet to 18 feet per mile. The Southampton 
line has 204 miles level, or equivalent to level; 13 miles rising about 10 
feet per mie; and 304 rising from 20 feet to 50 feet per mile. The great 
northern line to Norwich and to York, proposed by Mr. Gibbs, has 236 
miles level, or equivalent to level, and 164 mies rising trom 20 to 50 feet 
per mile. Mr. Walker's line for the same purpose, called the Northern 
and Eastern line, has 112 miles level, or equivalent to level ; 74} miles not 
more than 10 feet per mile, and 73} miles rising 16 feet per mile. The 
Brighton line, as proposed by Mr. Stephenson, has 15 miles practically 
level, 54 miles rising 10 feet per mile, and 33 miles rising 16 feet per mile. 
Mr. Gibbs’s Brighton line, including the Croydon portion, which is now 
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in progress, has 46} miles practically level, and 10 miles rising about 50 
feet per mile. 

By an official statement published by the British Chamber of Commerce 
at Canton, it appears that the quantity of tea exported from that city to 
Great Britain between April 23, 1834, and March 31, 1835, amounted to 
43,641,200Ib., of which, 36,382,000Ilb. were black, and 7,259,2001b. were 
green, The quantity sent to London was 31,903,468lb.; to Liverpool, 
5,051,8671b.; to Bristol, 1,295,066lb.; to Ireland, generally, 2,197,067I1b, ; 
and to Scotland, 1,462,5331b. The whole was exported in 67 ships, being 
on an average above 651,3611b. to each. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Fossil Geology.—The celebrated Alexander von Humboldt is once more 
in Paris, and, at the meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, on the 
i7th of August, called the attention of the members to the prints of foot- 
steps belonging to a quadruped, in the variegated sandstone, or bunte 
sandstein of Hildburghausen, Itis an animal of the Plantigrada division, 
which traversed the rock while solt, and in various directions. A stone 
containing these impressions, from ten to twelve feet long, and three to 
four wide, has been sent to the collection of mineralogy at Berlin, of which 
the Baron submitted a beautiful drawing. ‘There are four or five species 
of smaller impressions, which cross those of the larger quadruped at right 
angles, and are remarkable for the unequal dimensions of the fore and 
hind feet, and all have five toes. The rock is covered with them as with 
a net work, and here and there sinuous, serpular concretions, perhaps of 
the plants on which the animal walked, or perhaps some accidental effect of 
drying. The great importance of this discovery lies in the place occupied 
by this sandstone in the chronological series of rocks. 

Steam Engines in France.—Statistical accounts of steam-engines in 
France, taken under the direction of the Administration des Mines, up to 
the end of 1833, show there were then 947 steam-engines, presenting 
together a force of 14,746 horse-power-—a single horse-power being esti- 
mated at 75 kilogrammes, or 165 Ibs. avoirdupoise, raised to the height of 
metre, or nearly four feet, in a second. Of these engines, 759 were made 
in France, 144 abroad, and 44 whose manufacture had not been ascer- 
tained. This account shows, that in all the years, from 1827 to 1833 inclu- 
sive, the last year was that within which the greatest number of engines 
had been erected. These amounted to 130, of which five only were of 
foreign manufacture. Of the 903 engines whose manufacture had been 
ascertained, 334 were of low pressure, and 569 of high pressure. These 
903 engines form the total of those which have been constructed within 
the last twenty years. It is proved that there are now in use in France a 
great many more high pressure than low pressure engines. On the Ist of 
January, 1834, there were in France 95 steam-vessels, besides those in the 
service of the government. The engines they employ are 118 in number, 
of which 82 are low pressure, and 36 high pressure. Of these 118 engines, 
which present a force of 3480 horse-power, 34 are of French construction, 
59 foreign, and 35 unknown. At present, the engines constructed in 
France, in proportion to those made abroad, is not as 34 to 59, but as 125 
to 5.—Mining Journal. 


There are in France 3000 fire-engines, served by 55,000 firemen, of 
whom 45,000 are armed and equipped. Upwards of 15,000 communes 
may receive succour in case of fire, in avery few hours. The sum pro- 
vided by the communal budgets for the expenses of these establishments 
is 1,000,000 francs. In many places there is a great deficiency, which is 
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supplied by voluntary contributions. The expenses of keeping the en- 
gines in repair, and supplying the places of those which become worn out, are 
estimated at 30,000 francs annually. To the above engines there must be 
added a great many more belonging to large manufactories and other 
establishments.— Paris Advertiser. 

Ruins of Pompett.—The world may soon expect a more elaborate and 
accurate account of the remains of Pompeii than any which has hitherto 
appeared, as the French Government has now an architect taking plans 
and drawings of every street of the unveiled city, which are to be engraved, 
accompanied by suitable letter-press. 

The Lady Bird.—Septem punctata coccinella, or, as the hop-growers 
call it, the golden fly, which is considered so serviceable in clearing hop- 
gardens of vermin, are this year more abundant than they were ever kncwn 
to be before. The heights to the eastward of the town were the other 
morning literally covered with countless milhons of this beautiful insect. 
It may not be generally known that it is a cure for the tooth-ache under 
its severest aspect. Dr. Frederick Hirsch, dentist to several German 
Courts, in directing the appheation of them for the relief of those who 
may be visited with this torturing disease, observes, that he crushed the 
insect between his thumb and forefinger, until their points were warm, he 
then applied the substance both to the affected tooth and the gum; he 
continues, that he was happy enough in almost every instance to succeed 
in removing the pain on the first applieation, and had only to repeat the 
operation in the cases of a few females.—Roulogne Journal (anew weekly 
paper published at Boulogne in English, and very well conducted). 


By an authentic account published at Marseilles, the number of deaths 
by cholera in that city during the four months of the first visitation of the 
disorder was 933, while in the two months of the second visitation, the 
number of deaths was, in July, 1543, in August, 835, in all, 2378, making 
together 3400 deaths, or about 1 in 43 of the population, which is pretty 
nearly the same proportion as at Paris. 


The scientific Congress assembled at Douay, opened its sittings on the 
6th inst., when M. Guizot was proposed as president. This met with 
violent opposition. In vain did those who met it endeavour to establish a 
distinction between M. Guizot, the historian, and M. Guizot, the minister, 
and the meeting broke up without coming to any resolution. At the 
second sitting on the sth, a sort of compromise was come to, and M, Guizot 
received the Presidency in his character of Member of the Institute, and 
not as Member of the Cabinet. 

Chances of Marriages.—The following curious statement by Dr. Gran- 
ville, is drawn up from the registered cases of 876 marned women in France. 
It is the first ever constructed to exhibit to ladies their chances of mar- 
riages at various ages. Of the 876 females there were married :— 


Years of Ave Years of Age. Years of Age, 
sat 13 59 at 23 5 at 32 
ll ,, V4 53 ,, 24 75, 33 
16 ., 15 36° ., 25 5 ,, 34 
43 .. 16 24 ,, 26 2,, 35 
45 ,, 17 a ss ae 0 ,, 36 
77 5, 18 SB on Om 2,, 37 

115 ., «19 17 ., 2 0 ,, 38 

118 ,, 20 9 ,, 30 1,, 39 
86 ,, 21 are 0 ,, 40 


S> ,, 23 
Coal in the Nerbudda.—Capt. Ouseley, the resident at Hosungabad, we 
understand, after numerous unsuccessful attcupts, has at last succeeded 
in discovering some very valuable beds of coal in the rich mineral district 
i For some years past this intelligent officer, it 
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appears, has been induced to believe, from a variety of circumstances, that 
large deposits of that substance were to be found in the valley of the Ner- 
budda: but until within a few months, small quantities of it only were 
obtained, and these, generally speaking, of an indifferent quality. In 
January last, however, information was brought to him of the presence 
of large masses of black mineral on the bank of a small stream called the 
Seta Rewa, one of the tributaries of the Nerbudda; and on proceeding 
to the spot, they turned out, as he expected, to be beds of coal. The qua- 
lity of the mineral was the next point to be ascertained, and was found to 
be remarkably good ; for a large fire was soon made, and an intense heat 
produced from such portions of the bed as lay most exposed. 


From a report, published by the official organ in Germany, it appears 
that the annual sale of books in that country amounts to 21,500,000 franes 
(860,0007.) About forty years ago Germany contained only 300 book- 
selling establishments ; in 1833 the number had increased to 1094, In 
valuing the population of the different circles of the Confederation at 
38,266,000, we may reckon one hbrary to 122,222 inhabitants; while in 
Prussia the proportion is one to 33,899, In France, the number of literary 
productions, which quadrupled itself from 18t4 to 1826, increased 
twofold from 1826 to 1828. At this period the number of works published 
in France was 7616; in 1830, 6739; in 1831, 6063; and in 1833, 7011. In 
England, the commercial value of literary works amounted, in 1828, to the 
sum of 334,4502., and in 1833 to 415,300/.; and adding to thie the amount 
of daily and weekly papers, reviews, and magazines, the general sale of 
English literature in 1833 may be estimated at the large sum of 2,420,9002, 
sterling. 


The “Echo” of Poitiers gives the following account of the disastrous 
effects of a water-spout, which a few days ago traversed the estate of 
Monts, in the commune of Ceaux, near Couhe:—‘* Immense trees were 
completely uprooted, broken into pieces, and their trunks carried ninety or 
one hundred yards from the spot where they grew. All the lesser branches 
were stripped from them, and whirled to a distance of upwards of a league, 
Within the width of its current, which was between twelve and fourteen 
yards, nothing could resist its violence. Twelve trees were carried away, 
all the maize and potatoes were completely torn out of the earth, the vines 
were levelled with the ground, and the grapes crushed to a pulp, and 
finally, an immense branch of a sorb tree, whose wood is extremely hard 
and heavy, was found 500 yards from the stem. At about half a league 
from Monts, the water-spout carried some unusually large chestnut trees 
from the plain on which they grew, into the meadows on the banks of the 
river Clain.” 

The attention of antiquaries has lately been directed to Noyel sur Somme, 
which in old maps is called Noyel sur Mer, various objects of great cu- 
riosity having been found there. The surface displays many remains of 
the middle ages, and beneath there has been discovered a great number 
of Roman medals and other antiquities; below which again, many small 
figures and other objects belonging to ancient Egypt, or her colonies, have 
been turned up, which have given rise to various conjectures.—French 
Paper. 


Coal Mine on Mount, Lebanon.—A bed of coal has been recently disco- 
vered at Carnayl, on Mount Lebanon, and the agents of Mahomet Ali, 
under the guidance of an English gentleman, are exploring it with all the 
energy the nature of the country admits. It is about three miles north of 
the great road leading from Beirout to Damascus, and about eighteen 
miles from the former city. It is a black bituminous coal, and burns 
readily, and with a clear yellow flame. 
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The population of Austria, divided into religious sects, is as follows :— 
500 Mahomedans, 13,000 Armenians, 50,000 Unitarians, 480,000 Jews, 
1,190,000 Lutherans, 1,660,000 members of other reformed churches, 
3,040,000 members of the Greek Church, and 26,990,000 Catholics.— 
French Paper. 

In all France, during the year 1831, only 25 persons were executed, 
whom 23 had been convicted of murder. The same year, in England on. 
the number executed was 52, of whom 12 had been convieted of murder. 
Hence, in France only two, but in England, with a vastly smaller popula- 
tion, no fewer than 40, exclusive of murderers, died by the hands of the 
executioner, 

Splendid Antique Vases, — Twelve antique vases, of extr ordinary 
beauty, and some of them of a much larger size than any betore known, 
have lately been purchased by the Neapolitan Government, at a moderate 
price, from M:; ajor Lambert, their proprietor. They were dug up at Pruvo, 
inthe district of Buri, in Apuha. No. 1 is five feet in height, and two 
feet six inches in the largest diameter; it is divided into compartments, 
containing 150 exquisitely designed figures of men, animals of various 
kinds, masks, &e. No. 2, about four feet high by two in diameter, with 
73 figures, and a Greek inscription. No. 3, three feet six inches, with 25 
figure . and three Greek inscriptions. Nos. 4 and 5, two feet eight inches 
high, by ten inches in diameter, with 37 figures ; and the remainder are 
smalle 'r, but very beautiful. 


Pompeti.—Professor Zahn, the diligent observer of the excavations of 
Pompeu, has sent some new and interesting accounts of the discovery of 
Various antique fresco paintings, of great vi alue. They are in a private 
house, near the old city walls, not far from the house of the Vestals and 
the house of Isis. Of these paintings, which are in one small apartment, 
the first represents Psyche tormented by three Cupids; the second, Phedra 
and Hyppolitus; and the third, the Sacrifice of Iphigenia. 


The census of the population of the Prussian States makes it amount, at 
the end of 1834, to 13,510,000 souls, 


The army of Austria, on the peace establishment, is estimated at 270,000 
men. The military force of Prussia is composed of 120,000 men, regular 
troops, and 200,000 landwehr. 


Pauperism in Europe. Among the 178,000,000 individuals who inhabit 
Enrope, there are said to be 17,900,000 beggars, or persons who subsist at 
the expense of the community, without contributing to its resources. In 
Denmark, the proportion is 5 per cent.; in England, 10 per cent. ; in Hol- 
land, 14 per cent.; in Paris, in 1813, 102,856 paupers ont of 530,000; in 
Liverpool, 17,000 in the population of 80,000; in Amsterdam, 108,000 out 
of 217,000. The number of indigent (it is feared) has since rather in- 
creased than decreased. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


WITH REMARKS ON THE QUESTION OF ABOLISHING THE CORN-LAWS. 


For a month or two after the close of the harvest there is always much 
discussion, and not a little discrepancy, touching the actual amount of the 
product. This year there is the usual ‘quantum of contradiction, and it is 
to be observed that, generally speaking, the object appears to be to give 
the most unprosperous view of the case that it can be made to bear. 
Now, when price is so low, the inducement to raise price necessarily 
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acts with redoubled force ; and accordingly deficient ears, superabundance 
of straw, and a disproportionate yield, are called in to aid the delusion, 
But all such expedients are, and must be unavailing. There is an universal 
estimate derived from universal inspection, which, though not absolutely 
accurate, is sufficiently near to work the conviction that the crop has, at 
least, been good. The daily and weekly supply of the markets, the cautious 
purchases of those most deeply skilled and interested in the trade in corn, 

are also tests, and these all indicate the firm belief of a supply equal to 
the demand; while such an opinion is fully backed up by the transactions 
of the last three years. All the talk about land going out of cultivation 
from alow price of grain, is now proved to be a mere bubble, On the 
contrary, the farmer naturally endeavours to compensate a low price by 
increased produce ; and this will, in some degree, account for the visible 
additions of the later seasons. The importations from Ireland, where the 
exertions making to enlarge the employment of the people, and to direct 
capital to agriculture, are great and continual; and, from the colonies, are 
quite adequate to reconcile the contradiction between Mr. Jacob's and 
Mr. Macculloch’s anticipations, and the supply and consequent fall of mar- 
kets. We have arrived at the period when, with favourable seasons, a pro- 
duction equal, and more than equal to the consumption, may be securely 
reckoned upon; and, against this, if is impossible that prices should ever 
rise, even to the lowest of those various points which it has been so long 
the endeavour to substantiate, as the necessary and indispensable rates of 
remuneration to the farmer. This begins now to be universally acknow- 
ledged. The establishment of this truth is accompanied by another ; 
namely—that protecting-duties are inoperative, and therefore useless. 
The tenantry are convinced upon this head, whatever the landlords may 
think of it. The momentous changes in toreign commerce begin also to be 
known and computed. All these things will have a sensible, and probably 
an immediate effect, upon the opinions of Parliament, relative to the con- 
tinuance or extinction of the corn-laws. 

If any extraneous causes can tend more rapidly to bring about this 
effect, it will be those to which we have just alluded, and, most especially, 
the commercial system of Russia. This appears to be neither more nor 
less than an attempt, under a more covert form, tointroduce the exclusion 
of British manufactures and of colonial produce through England, from 
the Continent. And although the same permanent objection les against 
the scheme, which defeated the never-to-be-torgotten endeavour of Bona- 
parte to strike the same blow at the wealth and power of England, there 
is now a difference in the commercial and manulacturing constitution of 
these countries, which requires the English Government to watch their 
progression, and neither to irritate the Continent by arbitrary restrictions, 
nor to throw away the advantages she might possess, by the adoption of 
better regulations. Germany is advancing rapidly in the use of machinery, 

and is already capable of furnishing herself with much that she was accus- 
tomed, while in a less mature state, to purchase of the merchants and 
manufacturers of Great Britain. But it must also be obvious that two 
material circumstances will operate in favour of the endeavour Prussia is 
now making to rear manufactories, and to render Germany independent of 
England; these are, first, the cheapness of subsistence ‘(into which the 
principal charges of manufactures ultimately resolve themselves); and, 
secondly, the rejection of the os produce of those countries by England. 
Corn and timber are the means by which the people of the northern States 
can alone pay for the merchandise of England, and these England will 
not take; the graduated duty, under the existing production of England, 
Ireland, and the colonies, amounting toa prohibition. The impolicy of 
this country, by maintaining the corn-laws, 1s therefore in truth abetting, 
in the most striking particular, the attempted exclusion of the commercial 
system promulgated by Prussia, and upon the very eve of adoption by the 
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German States. The political consequences it belongs not to our province, 
in this article, to insist upon; but those consequences will strongly per- 
suade the Government (be it Whig or Tory) to frustrate the purposes of 
l’russia, and at the same time of Russia, who views the scheme as among 
the best modes of strengthening her designs upon Turkey. These con- 
siderations all seem to be not only preparing, but precipitating the long 
anticipated change in the corn-laws, to which, as we have shown, the 
Government is invited by the events of the last four years, indicating at 
once the power of England, Ireland, and her dependencies, to produce a 
more than adequate supply, and the necessary consequence, the reduction 
of the protecting-duty nearly to a nonentity; for its only effect has been 
to preclude the introduction of foreign corn. Upon price it can have had 
little force, for price has gradually sunk to a lower term than it has found 
since the commencement of the war with the republic of France. 

These are the two main questions : first, to what further degree would 
all open trade affect price ; and, secondly, at what point of declension will 
price settle, supposing the protecting-laws to remain as they are ? 

Before we enter upon these questions, we owe it to ourselves to premise, 
that forewarned as we are by the total failure of Mr. Jacob's conclusions, 
drawn, we are ready to acknowledge, from the _.ost extensive information 
any man could be reasonably supposed to attain, we can scarcely expect 
that implicit confidence should be placed in any train of reasoning upon 
premises embracing so vast a range. But from experience, and from what 
we already know of the Continental growth and commerce in corn, arguing 
from the widest calculations of the cost of production and transit, and from 
the effeets of an open market in England upon the price abroad, it should 
appear that the price could not be brought much lower. Perhaps the very 
lowest rate at which foreign wheat can be purchased, is 28s. per quarter, 
and the cost of transmission can searcely be taken, on the average of dis- 
tances, at less than 6s. We are rather inclined to believe, from the most 
careful review of Parliamentary documents, and the private correspondence 
of merchants and millers, that were the trade now thrown open, the effect 
atter a very short period would be to raise the price, because the con- 
tinental grower would see some vent for his produce beyond the domestic 
consumption, now clearly inadequate to take off the supply. Mr. Jacob 
and Mr. Macculloch have brought strong reasons, and strong facts also, 
to prove that continental wheat cannot be grown and exported to a profit 
at much less than 48s, per quarter, taking the average of distances and 
seasons. But granting 25 per cent. for error in this calculation, a free 
trade would not sink the price below the present average. We would 
not, however, be too sanguine upon this head; for there are two points of 
no slight importance, which their calculations seem entirely to have over- 
looked or disregarded. These are the profit of the freightage of the vessel 
to the shipowner outwards and inwards, and the profit upon the cargo to 
the English merchant, which he may send out in Rasiee for the corn. But 
these contingents will necessarily lower price, because it is manifest that 
these profits may cause the merchant and owner to import corn even at a 
loss upon the corn, and yet drive a good trade by the advantages upon the 
freight and cargo. We are therefore prepared to believe that the price of 
corn would continue as low, and perhaps it would at first especially, fall a 
trifle lower; but we think the circumstances we have enumerated would 
about counterbalance each other, and that the present might be fairly taken 
for the average price, In average seasons. 

When we come to consider the second branch—to what rate price will 
fall under the existing duties and appearances, if we take the common law 
of political economy ?—we should answer, to the lowest point which will 
defray the charges of production. But this will be deemed vague and 
illusory. These charges vary so entirely with the quality of land and local 
accidents, that such a solution affords no certainty. We are rather dis- 
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posed to treat it upon the plainer principle of supply and demand, and to 
say that the moment ?¢ ts asceréained that the supply is beyond the home 
demand, the price will adjust itself to what can be obtained for the surplus 
in foreign markets. To this, it should seem, it is already nearly come. 
The above drawn inferences lead to the final conclusion, that both upon 
domestic and foreign grounds, for fiscal, no less than political reasons, Par- 
liament will seize the occasion, and make some great and permanent 
changes in the laws respecting the trade in corn, while the experiment can 
be tried with so little appearance of disturbing, in any dangerous degree, 
the prospects of agriculture. 

We have thus, though slightly, yet we hope clearly demonstrated, the 
new circumstances which seem to promote the views of those who have so 
long advocated a free trade in corn. Much more remains to be said, which 
we must postpone to future opportunities, and many will be allowed us 
before the matter comes before Parliament. The hopes held out by the 
Marquis of Chandos, of the repeal of a moiety of the malt-tax, derived, 
according to his Lordship, from the report of the Excise Commission, are 
obviously founded upon his misapprehension of the terms of that paper, for 
the recommendations of the Commissioners go to exactly the contrary way. 
They couple even the supposed reduction with the express condition of 
allowing the free import of barley, in relation to price, and expressly declare 
that even under any circumstances, the reduction could not be effected 
without involving the coincident loss of a large sum to the revenue. This, 
therefore, if it assume any practical shape at abl, will probably be taken as 
a part of, and in conjunction with, the larger question of the corn-laws and 
corn-trade generally. 

The supplies of wheat, barley, and flour, are now becoming every 

week more abundant, and the necessary consequence is, aslight depression 
in price. Nor can this effect be soon mitigated, for as payments come 
round—rent and tithe particularly—and,as the winter ore nearly 
equal the summer outlay for labour, money must be had. And now it is 
that a want of confidence, not in the men, but in the trade itself, operates 
so much against the farmer, for scarcely a guinea will any banker advance 
to rescue him from this competition. Till after the year be turned, it is 
therefore probable the same difficulty and depression will continue. The 
deficiency of the turnip crop has been excessively felt in the business of 
the various fairs. The abundance of stock offered could not be sold at 
hardly any price, for the simple reason that no one has wherewith to main- 
tain his own ordinary average of sheep or bullocks, much less any addition. 
Even where the turnips promised to revive after the rains, they have gone 
off to an inconceivable degree from the ravages of the black canker and 
ground insects. 
~ The weather is favonrable in the highest degree for getting in the wheat. 
It will be remembered that some few years ago a Mr. Hickling, of Norfolk, 
found three extraordinary ears—saved and sowed them—they made a pro- 
digious increase, and he gradually accumulated a large stock of seed wheat. 
This was last year purchased by Mr. Richardson, of Heydon, who tried the 
experiment by means of Mr. Bulwer’s tenants, extensively, and the success 
has been enormous. Fourteen coombs (2. é., seven eo per acre, has 
been the average, and that gentleman has again purchased a large quantity 
for the patriotic purpose of propagating the growth; and through his 
means the seed is extensively using. It is in every respect to be recom- 
mended. The quality is fine, and the straw so strong, that it keeps up 
against all ordinary assaults of rain and wind. Let us also urge upon the 
attention of farmers, the fact that red weed is effectually to be eradicated 
by passing a bush over the new sown wheats, soon after they begin to get 
above ground, when the earth is soft with a recent fall of rain. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


Gardening.—Land can never be dug too well. The spits should be thin 
and finely broken. Trenching may often be done to advantage: it is 
superior in its effects to digging, simply because the land 1s more deeply 
and regularly moved. When the digging is deep, the root makes its way 
down and seeks nourishment for itself. The spade goes much deeper than 
the plough, and leaves the ground comparatively loose under it. There 
are many instances of wheat dibbled in the spring, two grains ina hole, 
the holes nine inches apart each way, having produced forty, and even 
fifty, bushels tothe acre. In this manner, the expenditure of seed ‘s not, 
pe rhaps, two pecks per acre; but in this way the ground is well dug, and 
loosened, and cleaned, which is of vast importance, for weeds otten take 
up more nourishment than the corn. In making a garden, drain the 
ground ; without draining, unless the soil is very light indeed, your garden 
will never prosper. The stagnant water in the winter, autumn, and 
spring, rots the roots of plants, and kills the seed, and the soil is rendered 
less fertile by the constant soaking wet. Cut some drains slanting across 
the ground into a diteh on the outside, if there is one, and fill up the 
lower part of the drains with bushes and loose stones; but if there is no 
ditch, dig out the walk pretty deep, and fill in the bottom with stones, 
broken bricks, dry rubbish, and bushes. Next to draining comes trench- 
ing deeply. Nothing improves the ground so much as working it ; begin 
by trenching it Gf the sou admits of it) three spits deep. It would take 
too much time todo all in on vear, but it may be done by degrees. After 
being trenched three spits for one erop, a single digging will be enough 
for the second crop, and tor the third; a digging of two spits will, for the 
three crops, always give a fresh surtace, which is a matter of great import- 
ance in growing fine vegetables. Drainng and trenching are of more 
consequence even than manure, as those will find who try the experiment. 
Of course manure is not to be neglected when it ean be got. Wood ashes 
will do something; rotten leaves, stalks, &e., not eaten by the pig, are 
excellent manure. The scouring out of the diteh is good manure : and a 
few barrows of turf sods, choppe d upand dug in green, will be as valuable 
asa load of dung; the serapings of roads, if the soil is heavy, are also 
excellent, and assist much in hehtening the ground.— Useful Hints for 
the Lahourer. 

Weights antl Measures.—We call the attention of our agricultural 
frends to the following seetion of the Act passed in the late Session of 
Parhament for regulating weights and measures :—Sec, 6. “ And be tt 
enacted that from and alter the passing of this Act the measure called the 
Winchester bushel, and the lineal measures ealled the Seotch ell, and all 
local or customary measures shall be abolished; and every person who 
shall sell by any denom nation of measure other than one of the Imperial 
measures, Or some multiple, or some aliquot part thereof, &c. shali on 
conviction be lhabletoa pen: ty not exceeding the sum of 40s. for every such 
sale.” It follows from this enactment that the comb, boll, double bushel, 
load, sack, or any other provincial term, is completely done away with, 
and it must be observed that this part of the Act comes into immediate 
operation. Theone of the heaped measure is also abolished, and all bar- 
gains made thereby are declared void, as well as a penalty of 40s, imposed 
on the seller. 


USEFUL ARTS 
Fire-Proof Houses.—A writer in the “ Meehanics’ Magazine,” com- 
municates the following useful hints on this subject :—* All party walls 
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should be eighteen inches thick, and all divisions between the front and 
back part of a house should be nine-inch brickwork. The joists should 
be one-inch thick, and drilled through every six inches, to receive screws 
for fastening down the floor. T would form a perfectly even and durable 
ceiling, resisting effectually one great) means of communication in case of 
fire between the different stories. Some of the floor-screws might be 
passed at proper distances through the sheet-iron, the heads being neatly 
countersunk, and all of them are intended to screw into the underside of 
the floor by passing the screw from the lower room. On the top of every 
house should be placed an iron tank, lined inside with lead—three pounds 
might do—having a ball-cock, and supplied by the water companies for 
domestic purposes as well as in cases of fire. The tank should be six 
feet square by three feet deep, and should be so placed on the roofs that a 
communication by a two-inch pipe might be made between each pair of 
tanks at the bottom. A pipe should descend to the bottom or ground floor, 
and, passing through the front wall under the pavement, should be in- 
serted into a general supply three-ineh pipe, the latter having at every 
third or fourth house a pipe two teet long rising from if, and fixed to the 
wall witha key-tap to fix a leather hose to when necessary, every inhabit- 
ant having a key. Suel taps would, in ease of fire, supply the engines, 
supposing only twelve houses forming the side of a street, with nearly 
8000 gallons of water, and the opposite houses of course the same. From 
the pipe that descends from the tank should pass to each room an inch 
branch pipe, having a cock eighteen or twenty inches from the floor, with 
a key fixed to it by achain. In cases of fire breaking out in any apart- 
ment the inmates could speedily put it out, having nearly 1300 gallons of 
water at their command, the produce of two tanks.” 


Electricity and Magnetism.—Mr. P. Cunningham, surgeon, R.N., has 
lately made the following interesting discovery of electric conductors being, 
to a certain extent, also magnetic conductors. and of non-electric con- 
ductors being non-magnetic conductors, thereby adding another power- 
ful proof to the many already existing of the identity of the electric 
and magnetic bodies. The above result was obtained by placing succes- 
sively in a copper-wire helix, connecting the poles of a galvanic battery, 
pieces of steel and of iron, either united end to end by brass solder, or simply 
retained in close contact in the above position by a copper tube, fitting 
tightly round the point of junction, each necdle being found on remova 
from the helix to be a perfect magnet with two poles, the same as if it 
had been constructed in the usual way, of only one piece of steel. No 
interchange of magnetism took place when the union of the pieces was 
effected by sealing-wax, or when the intervening brass was an inch long, 
the greatest extent of solder between the magnetised pieces being the 
twelith of an inch. When two pieces of iron or steel were placed at a dis- 
tance from each other in the helix, each piece became a distinct magnet, 
but when approximated nearer they closed with a snapping noise, and 
formed a single magnet between them, one piece becoming a North pole and 
the other a South. This construction of a magnet promises to be of im- 
portance in preserving, to a greater extent, the magnetic properties of the 
mariner’s needle; even soft iron, which under other circumstances loses 
its polarity as soon as the magnet is removed, being found to retain it 
when united in pieces as above. Mr. Cunningham has also constructed a 
magnetic needle, the ends of which point East and West by magnetising 
it transversely instead of longitudinally; being led to attempt this by the 
accounts of ships struck by lightning having their needles changed to 
point east and west, which he concluded could onty be effected by a trans- 
ference of the polarity from their ends to their sides. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


To James Fergusson Saunders, of Tenter- 
den-street, Hanover-square, in the county of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for improvements in 
clarifying raw cane, and other vegetable and 
saccharine juices, and in bleaching snch raw 
juices; being a communication from a foreigner 
residing abroad. 

To John Joseph Charles Sheridan, of Wal- 
worth, in the county of Surrey, chemist, for 
his Invention of an improvement in the ma- 
nufacture of soap. 

To William Mason, of Brecknock-terrace, 
Camden Town, in the county of Middlesex, 


engineer, for his invention of certain improve. 
ments on wheels, boxes, and axle-trees of 
carriages for carrying persons and goods on 
common roads and rail-ways 

To Joshua Procter Westhead, of Manches 
ter, small-ware manufacturer, for his invention 
of certain improvements in the manufacture 
of small-wares, and an improved arrangement 
of machinery for covering or forming a case 
around any wire, cord, gut, thread, or other 
substance, 80 as to renderthe same suitable 
for various useful purposes. 





BANKRUPTS, 


PROM SEPTEMBER 29, To ocToBER 27, 1835, INCLUSIVE. 


Sept. 29.—W. Scamett, Tottenham-court 
road, leather-seller. W. Key, Isleworth, 
linen-draper. G. Mages, Bristol, linen. 
draper. F. How, Margate, hotel-keeper. 
T. Nana, Manchester, auctioneer. J. Lo- 
nyu, Bristol, corn-factor. G. Nicno.- 
son, Rotherham, Yorkshire, grocer. 


Oct. 2— J, Nieurincare, Oxford-street, 
victualler. S. GARTLEY, Golden-lane, St. 
Luke's, victualler. R. TAYLBRSON, South 
Shields, Durham, ship-owner. T. Temrrst, 
Leeds, grocer W. Finney, jun., Hanley, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, grocer. H.C. ALLrort, 
late of Aldridge, Staffordshire, maltster, but 
now of Kread-street hill, commission-agent. 


Oct. 6.—R,. Fenner and S. Hopson, Lon- 
don-street, Fenchurch street, corn-factors. 
J. SHavyuser, Blackman-street, Southwark, 
draper. R. Woops, Cambridge, builder. 
T. TAYLor, Steeple Ashton, Wiltshire, dealer. 
W. Wuatstrown, Birmingham, smelter. Te 
HANKswoartna, Sheffield, hatter. 


Oct. 9.—E. Cawtery, Bridport, Dorsetshire, 
upholder. A. Canter, Wenlock Basin, 
City-road, iron-merchant. H. Ropinson, 
Nutford-place, Bryanstone-square, coal-mer- 
chant. J.R. Guenister, Tring, Hertford. 
shire, auctioneer. J. Davis, Goswell-street, 
licensed victualler. W. P. Dosagk, New 
City Chambers, Bishopsgate-street, merchant. 
J. Baown, Lower-place, Middlesex, chandler. 
W. Paataiver, Birmingham, haberdasher. 
W. Bisutowr, Parkfield, Staffordshire, tron- 
master. J. Gasaves, Liverpool, merchant, 
J. Praownes, Dickelburgh, Norfolk, grocer. 


Oct. 138.—G. Lonomawn, Bride-lane, City, 
licensed victualler J. H. Rows, Goswell- 
street, builder. T. Cooxk, Liverpool, che- 
mist. C, L. Banr, Liverpool, ship-broker. 


W. Bovuttanp, Bill Quay, Durham, ship 

builder. H. Buren, Bristol, bookseller. 
W. Speiatt, Stoke upon-Trent, Staffordehire, 
flint-grinder. 


Oct. 16.—C. Mason and C, Mason, Picea- 
dilly, livery-stable keepers. H. H. Davie, 
Soho-square, auctioneer. G. C. Werner, 
Eaton-row, Eaton square, dealer in horses. 
J. Keysr, Youl's-place, Old Kent-road, 
plumber. S. Lewis, Cheltenham, builder. 


Oct. 200.—J, A. Storey, Derby, grocer. R, 
B. Benver, South-street, Grosvenorsquare, 
wine-merchant. T. Waastarr, Little 
Exeter-street, Chelsea. W. Gary, Liver- 
pool, commission-agent. 


Oct. 23.— R. Pease, Leeds, timber-mer- 
chant. J.N. Dennis, Lisle-street, Leices- 
ter-square, coach-maker, A.Moorr, Well's 
row, Islington, builder. T. Bonner, Horse- 
ferry-road, Westminster, cow-keeper. J.T. 
Mercer, Manchester, plumber. J. WAL- 
LACK, Liverpool, provision-merchant. R. 
CLAxToON, Norwich, tailor. 


Oct. 27.—T. C. Greatrornex, Charies-strect, 
Grosvenor-square, picture-dealer. J. AR- 
NELL, Edward-street, Hampstead-road, corn 
aod coal-merchant. G. L. HuTCHINSON, 
Essex-street, Strand, lodging-house-keeper 
H. Repugap, Kingston-upon-Hull, linen- 
draper. B. Anoue, Moorfields, licensed 
victualler. J. Tayitor, Charles-street, 
Grosvenor-square, coal-merchant. R. W. 
STEPHENS, Wood street, Cheapside, ware- 
houseman. J. M‘GowAn, Gerrard-street, 
Soho, button-maker. N. Snaw, Manches- 
ter, leather-factor. J. Green, Liverpool, 
ship-chandler. G. P. Ditcurisgcp, Liver- 
pool, grocer. R. Mitvter, Norwich, tobac- 
conist. W. Dixon, Scarborough, draper. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


TnHerF is little matter for observa- 
tion in the present state of the manu- 
facturing and trading interests of the 
country, as compared with the position 
they have occupied for some months 
past. The course of business in the 
Cotton and Woollen trades has, with 
some alternations in the demand for the 
various descriptions of goods, gone on 
in a steady relation of demand and sup- 
ply ; and in the Silk trade the greatest 
activity prevails, The iron trade, which 
has been for years in a state of great 
depression, has received a powerful im- 
pulse from the extraordinarily increased 
demand for that material, occasioned by 
the numerous railways actually in’ pro- 
gress, and the daily increasing manu- 
facture of machinery, as well for ex- 
portation as for home use. 

The Colonial Market has evinced 
some degree of briskness of late, in so 
far as Sugars are concerned ; and in 
West India Muscovades an advance of 
G/.to Ls. per ewt. has occurred within 
the last week. Jamaica brown, at 59s. ; 
middling, 60s, to 62s. ; good, 62s. to 64s. ; 
fine to very fine, G4s.to 65s. Gd. The 
prices realised a few days for a parcel of 
St. Lucia were, for dark colour, 58s. ; 
good brown, 59s. to 60s.; low yellow, 
Gls. to 62s. Gd. 

In Mauritius Sugars there have been 
no extensive transactions ; but at public 
sale recently, 2678 bags brought from 
Gd, to ls.; and for the lowest qualities, 
us much as 2s. per cwt. above the prices 
obtained in the early part of the month, 
East India Sugars offer no subject for 
remark ; but in Foreign White, there 
is more disposition to purchase ; Bahia, 
low ordinary white, has brought 32s. 6d. 

Within the last day or two there has 
been a much greater degree of firmness 
in the Refined Market, the wholesale 
grocers purchasing more freely for home 
consumption, and large parcels having 
been taken for exportation ; the general 
quotation now is 82s. for lumps to pass 
the standard, and 41s. for fine crushed 
on board. 

The last average price of West India 
Muscovades gazetted is 14. 16s. 104d. 
per cwt. 

The Market for British Plantation 
Coffee is inanimate; but for good clear 
descriptions, the quotations are firmly 
maintained. These are, for Jamaica, 
Ordinary to good ordinary, 89s. to 98s. ; 
fine ordinary, 99s. to 105s.; middling, 
105s. to 109s.; good, 110s, to 115s. ; 


fine, 115s. to 122s. In East India and 
Foreign Coffee, little or nothing doing ; 
a cargo of St. Domingo, afloat, has been 
sold at 53s. to 53s. Gd., deliverable at 
Antwerp. 

There is a more brisk demand than 
for some time past for Cocoa; of 251 
bags of Grenada, good sound reddish, 
rather mixed, brought 48s. 6d. to 49s. 6d.; 
brighter, 50s, to 53s; very fine superior 
red, 53s. Gd. to 56s. Gd. 

Rums are in very considerable de- 
mand, and large sales of Jamaica have 
been made at 3s. Id, to 3s. 8d. ; the quo- 
tation for Proof Leewards is 2s. 1d., 
and sales of 104 over have been made at 
2s. hd. 

The Market for Raw Cotton is suffer- 
ing under a re-action from the palmy 
state it occupied a few months ago 
both here and in Liverpool a great 
heaviness exists, the spinners and manu- 
facturers showing little disposition to 
purchase. It is probable, however, that 
an alteration will before long take place, 
as it is known that they have no large 
stocks on hand, and the accounts from 
the United States speak of a consider- 
able deficiency in this year's crop. 

The Indigo sale commenced on the 
20th, and was well attended, and the 
ordinary and consuming qualities have 
in general fully maintained the prices o 
the previous sale ; good and fine shipping 
qualities were not quite so firm, and 
may be noted at last sale’s prices to 2d, 
discount. 

The result of the large sales of Teas 
which have recently terminated has 
been a depression of from 14d. to 2d. 
per lb. upon the Boheas and inferior 
Congous, and an advance of an equal 
amount in the finer qualities; the de- 
mand for Hysons has been limited, but 
Twankays firmly maintained previous 
prices. Of 83,500 packages offered for 
sale, not more than about 37,000 found 
purchasers, although the common Con- 
gous were offered at Id. per lb. under 
former rates. 

At the Company’s sale of Silk, which 
has just concluded, of 2000 bales of 
Bengal raw Silk nota single bale was 
refused, and the sale went off throughout 
with the greatest animation, the prices 
realized showing an advance of from 7 
to 12} per cent., as compared with those 
of last sale. 

Some considerable inconvenience was 
felt in the early part of the month from 
a scarcity of money, in consequence of 
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so large a portion of the instalmeuts on 
Omnium having been paid by anticipa- 
tion, and the comparatively slow rate 
at which the money so paid in returned 
to circulation in compensation to the 
West India slave owners. The advan- 
tage offered in the rate of discount for 
prompt payment, and the desire to be- 
come possessed of money Stock led to 
so rapid an accumulation at the Bank, 
that before the middle of the past 
month, of the 15,000,0002. borrowed, 
full 10,000,000. were already paid, 
while the payment tothe claimants and 
the investments on account of litigated 
claims scarcely amounted together to 
2.000,000/, Under these circumstances, 
the Bank Directors afforded additional 
facilities for obtaining money, by lend- 
ing it on the security of stock, and hy 
prolonging the periods at which the 
loans were payable , and by these means 
they averted any very serious shock, 
although the consequences of the dimi- 
nished circulation are still apparent in 
the heaviness which characterizes the 
transactions inthe Stock Exchange, 

The Consol Market has been parti- 
eularly dull for the last week or ten 
days, giving way gradually by { per 
cent., until the prices are about } per 
cent. lower than at the commencement 
of that period. 

In the Foreign Market scarcely any 
attention has lately been given to any- 
thing but Spanish securities ; and in 
these, notwithstanding the strenuous 
and successful efforts of M. Mendizabal 
to form aunion of liberal politicians of 
all shades of opinion in favour of the 
(Queen's government, the depressing 
effects above alluded to have been still 
more observ able. 

Another circumstance must, however, 
have contributed to this depreciation, 
namely, the extraordinary appetite now 
shown by the publie for embarking in 
rail-road speculations, and the consider- 
able quantity of capital invested in 


these undertakings, or held in reserve 
by shareholders to meet the calls for 
future instalments. Scarcely one of 
these projects, even in its most embryo 
state, but commands a premium; while 
in those which have obtained a legisla- 
tive sanction, and have made some 
progress in the working, the premiums 
are startling, as will be seen by the 
subjoined list, which contaius the closing 
quotations of the 26th:— 
ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 209 10—Three per cent. 
Reduced, 99} }—Three per cent. Con- 
sols, 91 § buyers—Three and a Half per 
Cent. Reduced, 983 4 — Three and a 
Half per Cent. New, 998 § — Long 
Annuities, 1860, 164 | — India Stock, 
254 5— India Bonds, 2 4 — Exchequer 
Bills, 14 16—Ditto Small, 14 16—Con- 
sols for Account, 913 —Omnium, 4. 


SHARES. 


Brazilian, Imperial, 31 3—Ditto DEI 
Rey, 54—Canada, 33 5—Colombian, 9 
Li—Real Del Monte, 164 174 —United 
Mexican, 34 4—London and Birming- 
ham Railway, 47 9—London and Green- 
wich ditto, 74 84—London and South- 
ampton ditto, $°2 dis. —Great Western, 
9 10—London and Croydon, par 4— 
London and Brighton, 44 5—London 
and Blackwall, 14— North Midland, 
3} 4}. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 1023} 3}—Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 844 5—Chilian, 6 
per cent. 44 5—Colombian, 1824, 6 
per cent. 319 2} —Danish, 3 per cent. 
76} }—Dutch, 25 per cent. 55) 3— 
Ditto, 5 per cent. 100} 4$—Mexican, 6 
per cent. 37 8—Peruvian, 6 per cent, 
25 6—Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 
87} 8}—Ditto 1835, 3 per cent. 594 8 
—Russian O/. sterling, 5 per cent. 1074 
8—Spanish, Cortes, 43] 4—Ditto 1834, 
42) 3—Ditto, Deferred Bonds, 18419 
—Ditto, Passive ditto, 104 3. 





MONTHLY DIGEST. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


From the following tables it will be seen that upon a comparison of the 
present financial year with the last, there is a deficiency of income to the 
amount of 1,054,600/. against the former, whilst by collating the two quar- 
ters, ending respectivelyt he 10th of October, 1834 and 1835, there will ap- 
= an increase of receipt in favour of the latter of 344,222/. The dissimi- 
arity of produce of the two years appears to be occasioned altogether by the 
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falling off in that of the assessed taxes, under which head alone, from the 
reductions made and continuing, there is apparent a defalcation of 992,198/, 
upon the year, and 153,594/. upon the quarter, making together 1,145,792/., 
which exceeds by a large fraction the deficiencies upon the whole of the 
present year. In other respects the accounts of the two years and quarters 
tally pretty nearly. From the circumstance of one large class of duties 
having been transferred trom the Excise to the Customs, and vice versa, 
there is an apparent disparity ; but the productiveness of one nearly makes 
amends for the deficiencies of the other. Thus, the account of Customs 
shows an increase upon the year of 2,182,951/7., and upon the quarter of 
403,487/., whilst the Excise, on the other hand, presents a decrease upon 
the year of 2,265,1517., but an increase upon the quarter of 82,5902, which 
turns the balance in its favour, The revenue arising from stamps has de- 
creased upon the year by 96,660/., but increased upon the quarter to the 
amount of 12,1967. The Post-office has been steadily more productive 
upon the year and quarter than on the corresponding periods last year. 
nthe year the increase is 34,0002, on the quarter 6000/4. The same may 
be said of the miscellaneous taxes, which have increased upon the year 
31,2192, and on the quarter 14,8017. The returns of imprest moneys and 
repayment of sums a weoko for public works, present no results, for the 
increase upon the quarter just equals the falling off upon the year. The 
amount of Exchequer Bills wanted for the service of the quarter is esti- 
mated at 4,016, 1897. 

The Lords of the Treasury having certified to the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt that the surplus revenue of the United 
Kingdom, beyond the actual expenditure thereof, for the year ending July 5, 
1835, amounted to the sum of 1,205,496/. 7s, 04d., the Commissioners have 
given notice that they intend to apply the sum of 301,374, 1s. 9d. to the 
purchase of Exchequer Bills, Stock, &c. 


Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the 
































| 
Qrs. ended Oct. 10, In- De- || Yre.ended Oct. 10, In- De- 
is34. 1835. crease.| crease. || Is834. | 1835, crease. | crease, | 
sennianiieniaitapene' ceatapepsniintesereid stiles | a 
‘Customs...&4 4,950,500) 5,353,947) 403,487 ]........ | 16,225,261 18,408,212 |2,182,95] 
Excise ...... 3,924,785 4,007,375) 82,500]....0...)) 15,946,348 | 11G81,197 |e eee 2,265,151 
SLAMPS ...- 1659,008 1,671,204 3 | See 6,601 884) 6,505,224 ].....c0% 06,660 
axes...ee. ° 508.714 355.190) cccees -| 153,594)] 4,796,195) 3,733,997 |... ..0.. 992,198 
Post-Office ., 366,000 372,000) oe 1,362,000) 1,396,000 | 34,000 
Miscellan.... 1.172 16,513) I4801]........ | 45,518 | 76,737 | 31,219 
11,410,719 11,776,199) ‘142,907,206 | 41,801,367 
Repayments | | 
of Advances | | 
for Public | 
W orks, &c..! 90,527 78,269 \.ecesceet 21,958 | 434,634 455,873 | 21,239 




















Total. # 11,510,246 [1,954,468 | 519,074) 174,852, 43,341,840 | 42,957,240 '2,269,409) 3,354,009 














| Deduct Decrease.... 174,852 Deduct Increase ....+..+...-|2,269,409 
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| Increase on the Quar. 344,222 Decrease on the Year........| 1,084,600 
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THE COLONIES. 
WEST INDIES. 


Tue news from the West Indies, or, at least, from Jamaica, is not favour- 
able. The Noble Governor, the Marquis of Sligo, at the opening of the 
House of Assembly, recommended st rongly the adoption of certain 
measures relative to the organization of a police force, &c., which the mem- 
bers not only refused to entertain, but rejected in a tone of asperity in their 
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personal reply to his Lordship, that induced him indignantly to dissolve 
the Assembly, assuring the members, at the same time, that they would be 
held responsible to their constituents, for whatever ulterior measures either 
he or the British Government might deem it prudent, in such an emer- 
gency, to adopt. 

The following is the speech of his Exvelleney :— 

** Gentlemen of the Council, 

“ Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

** The address which has this day been presented to me by the Honse of Assembly 
being of such a nature as to render it impossible for me to give it any reply, I have 
considered it necessary to call you together to inform you of the determination at 
which, in consequence, I have most reluctantly been forced to arrive, 

“The very offensive and uncalled-for tone which pervades the whole of the 
address, one so totally deficient in the respect due to the representative of the 
Sovereign, renders it imperative on me to withhold all further communication with 
this Assembly. The positive refusal by the members of this branch of the Legis- 
lature to entertain, at this period, measures, for the consideration of which they 
had been specially summoned, without even having waited to receive the informa. 
tion and documents which I had promised to lay before them, and without which it 
is impossible that they could arrive at a correct conclusion, compels me to withdraw 
from them the contidence I otherwise must have felt in their decisions. This hasty 
rejection, on grounds so insufficient, of measures of such vital importance to the 
well-being and tranquillity of the island, has compelled me to come to the resolution 
of sending the members back to their constituents, in order that another body may 
be selected for carrying on the public business, 

* It is my opinion that the interests they were sent to protect would have been 
best consulted by a calm and anxious deliberation of the measures | proposed to them ; 
and if, after a temperate consideration, it had been found expedient to amend or reject 
them, such decision would have been entitled to the weight and respect due to a 
Legislative Body. 

** Such a course, however, not having been pursued, it is my duty to let it be 
clearly understood, that on the House of Assembly rests the whole responsibility of 
the consequences which may ensue, and that to their conduct must be attributed 
any resolution which the British Government may be compelled to adopt. 

‘* 1 do now, in his Majesty’s name, dissolve this General Assembly, and it is 
hereby dissolved accordingly.” 

This abrupt dissolution of the House of Assembly has, of course, caused 
a great sensation throughout the island. 


Slave Compensation.—The compensation-fund awarded to Jamaica is 
6,161,927/., at an average of 16/. 5s. a slave. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Recent accounts from the Cape state, that several Proclamations had 
been issued by the Governor in reference to the recent war with the Caffres. 
Creoli, the successor of Hintza, had established himself in his government, 
and had given the Governor every assurance for the fulfilment of his engage- 
ments, and the maintenance of the treaty of peace. The heads of the 
powerful familes of Slambie and Gaika, the former chief of the country 
between the Keiskamma and the Kei, had placed themselves under the 
protection of the Colonial Government, and declared themselves British 
subjects. The Governor had also declared the willingness of the Govern- 
ment to receive under its protection the different tribes who had not joined 
in the inroads into the colony. The province of Albany was perfectly 
tranquil, and the farmers are proceeding totheir respective homes. In the 
new province (Adelaide) the hostile Caffres had shown themselves, and 
several skirmishes had taken place between them and the Fingoes. 

By the official report published by the Custom House, for the quarter 
ending the 5th of April, it appears that the value of colonial produce ex- 
ported from Table Bay, Simon's Bay, and Port Elizabeth, was 94,0002. 
The amount of the imports during the same period was 180,660/. 
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FOREIGN STATES, 


SPAIN, 

The following is a list of the new Cabinet of Spain:—M. Mendizabal, 
President of the Council, and Minister of Finance ; General Alava, Foreign 
Affairs; Gomez Becerra, Chief of the Zaragoza Junta, and an old Member 
of the Cortes, Minister of Justice; M. Ulloa, Procurador for Cadiz, Minis- 
ter of Marine; M. Almodovar, Chief of the Junta of Valencia, Minister of 
War; and M. Martin de los Heros, Minister of the Interior. 


The Cortes have been convoked for the 16th of November, according to 
the ordinary forms prescribed by that instrument, to devise the constitu- 
tional measures called for by public opinion. 


From the seat of war in Spain, the news of the week appears, on the 
whole, to be somewhat favourable to the cause of the Carlists. It is 
manifest that they are concentrating their forces, and, though by very slow 
and almost imperceptible degrees, advaneing at the same time; while, 
without coming to close engagement, without experiencing a defeat—for 
in the occasional skirmishes between the parties neither appears to suffer 
any loss heavy enough to weigh anything in the scale of victory—the 
Queen's Generals are not less manifestly adopting the retreating system. 
The reports of the serious defeats which Don Carlos had last week sus- 
tamed turn out to be inventions, and the victories imaginary; while 
sin ‘lar rumours are from time to time received of successes gained by the 
Carlists over an enemy who has never been within the reach of danger. 
The Queen’s cause, however, unconnected with the military movements 
in favour of it, still wears a brightening aspect. Several of the juntas 
have given in their adhesion to the new Government, and their example 
may be supposed to operate, not only upon those which, hke that of 
Andalusia, still remain intractable, but generally upon the minds of the 
people, among whom there is a very large class of persons who cling as 
closely to the principle of neutrality as possible, and who only wait for the 
opportunity to turn the balance in favour of one party against the other 
two. Which will be the uppermost party on New-year’s-day, it is not 
easy to predict, though the chances are with the Queen; but then the 
struggle with the Carlists will, it is more and more apparent, be an arduous, 
lingering, and all but exhausting one. 


he Count of Almodovar, the Captain-General of Valencia, has pub- 
lished, of his own authority, an ordinance, which is so absurd as almost not 
to be terrible. Still it shows the state of Spain, and the desperate mea- 
sures to which the liberal party is resolved to resort. “1. Every murder 
committed by the Carlists on unarmed persons shall be avenged by the 
murder of double the numberof the Carlist prisoners at the depot of Peniscola, 
2. Every person who, in the space of 48 hours, shall not give up all arms 


in his possession or power (unless he belongs tothe National Guards) shall, 


be put to death. 3. Every person erying ‘Live Don Carlos! or crying 
‘ Death’ to either of the Queens, or ‘Down with Liberty ! shall be shot, 
4. Every one who shall distribute any paper whatever, which in any way 
shall excite to revolt, shall be punished with death. 5. Every National 
Guard, who shall not within halt-an-hour after the drum beats to arms, be 
in the rank of his company, shall be disarmed and arrested. 6. Every one 
found in the streets half-an-hour after the drum shall be beaten, shall be 
compelled by force to retire, and three persons are to be considered as 
forming a mob.” The ordinance conelndes by saying, “ I am resolved to 
make signal examples, in order to terrify the enemies of liberty, and at all 
risks to preserve the publie tranquillity.” 
Nov.— VOL. XLV. NO. CLXXIX. 2£E 
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GERMANY. 


The conferences at Toplitz have terminated. Immediately on their 
conclusion the sovereigns took their departure for Prague, where it was 
expected they would remain for several days, So ends this meeting of 
monarchs: a meeting which, to all appearance, has been uninterrupted 
by political discordance, which seems to have ended as harmoniously, and 
which has at least afforded a grand popular holiday. The subjects to 
which the attention of the Royal diplomatists had been directed Curing 
the discussion can only at present be guessed at: there is little doubt, 
however, that the affairs of Spain, the settlement of Belgium, and the ap- 
proaching marriage of the young Queen of Portugal with the Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg, the nephew of the King of the Belgians, were among the 
most prominent features of the conference. 


FRANCE, 


A treaty of peace seems to have been definitively concluded between 
the Royalists of the 7th of August and a strong party amongst the Legi- 
timists of the Fanxbourg St. Germain. The latter have determined no 
longer to Jouder the Citizen King, but most condescendingly to participate 
inthe gaieties of the winter season at the Tuileries, which will shortly 
commence. The King and Queen of the Belgians are mentioned as guests 
at the chateau. 

UNITED STATES, 


Accounts from the United States describe the slave-holders of the South 
as absolutely outrageous at the efforts making by the abolitionists to 
better the condition of the negroes. Several persons supposed to be 
guilty of the afrocious erime of sympathising with the poor blacks had 
been seized by the mob, and summarily hung without trial; and the 
papers to the Ist instant announce that the excitement still continued. 
A man of the name of Carrol, who was accused of the double offence of 
aiding the abolitionists and pilfering his neighbours, had been subjected 
to the operation of Lynch's law in Charleston. He was flogged, tarred, 
and cottoned; his house was broken into, and all his property examined 
and sold. At this outrage a number of respectable citizens are said to 
have been present. The inhabitants of New York, under the presidency 
of the Mayor, held a pubhe meeting on the 27th ult., and passed resolu- 
tions condemning slavery in strong te rms, but also condemning the extra- 

vagant proceedings of the abolitionists. The people of Philadelphia have 
done the same. At a recent meeting at Norfolk, in Virginia, it was pro- 
posed and agreed that the State of Virgimia should make a formal demand 
ot the State of New York to have Messrs. Tappau, Garrison, and Thomp- 
son, zealous abolitionists, delivered up, to be pumshed by the laws of 
Virginia, though it was stated that the Governor of Virginia had no power 
to make such ademand. It was also proposed, and adopted, to offer a 
reward for the heads of the three gentlemen mentioned. This encourage- 
ment to assassination excited, it is said, some disapprobation; but the 
persons present did not hke to express it, lest they should be “slicked” 
themselves. Another resolution gave notice to all free negroes to leave 
Norfolk in sixty days; and those found inthe borough at the end of that 
time are to be whipped, tarred, and cottoned. Such outrageous proceed- 
ings will most probably lead to that extensive and servile insurrection 
which is at present only dreaded. 
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BLOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 


The Earl of Chatham was in his 80th year; the Coloneley of the 4th 
Regiment of Foot, which he has held since 1799, has become vacant, as 
well as the Governor-generalship of Gibraltar. His Lordship was, besides 
a Knight of the Garter, a Governor of the Charter-house, an Elder Brother 
of the Trimty-house, and High Steward of the Corporation of Colchester. 
His Lordship, who had married a daughter of the late Viscount Sydney, 
has died without issue: his titles are, we believe, extinct. His only bro- 
ther was “the Heaven-born Minister” Pitt; he had two sisters, neither of 
whom left issue male. Lord Chatham served during the American war, at 
Gibraltar, and commanded the expedition to Walcheren in 1809, In 1788 
he was made First Lord of the Admiralty, in which office he continued 
until December, 1794; in 1796 he was appointed President of the Council, 
which he held till 1801, when he was appointed Master-General of the 
Ordnance, which he held till 1806. 


MR. MATHIAS, 


We are indebted to the “ Atheneum” for the following memoir of 
Mr. Mathias :— 

It appears, as if among our other regular weekly duties, the task of 
preparing an obituary notice of some person distinguished in literature or 
the arts was to be numbered—so numerous have been the deaths since the 
commencement of the year. We have now to record the loss of another 
of the elegant scholars of the last generation, of one whose reputation 
was rather select than extensive. .\s a lover and successful cultivator of 
letters generally, but, in particular, of the literature and language of Italy, 
Mr. Mathias will not be soon forgotten: his “ Pursuits of Literature,” the 
first part of which poem appeared in 1794, drew great attention from the 
keenness and erudition of its notes ; and his Italian “ Canzoni” and trans- 
lations fromthe English have been always held up to admiration for their 
grace and correctness. Besides these, he was the author of many other 
satirical and critical works, which will be found in the choice libraries col- 
lected thirty years since. Mr. Mathias received his education at Eton, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he carried away several honours, He 
was, at one period of his life, Treasurer of the Household of Queen Char- 
lotte; and, for the last many years, resided entirely at ig agp where he 
died. The following personal recollections, kindly sent us by a lady well 
able to appreciate his talents, will be acceptable to such of our readers as 
interest themselves in the private life of a man of letters. 

‘“* T became acquainted with Mr. Mathias at Naples, in 1823; he had 
then been a resident in that city for some years, and was much esteemed 
and valued by the few among the Neapolitans who had any pretensions to 
literature. He had translated into Italian several of our English poems, 
which appeared to great advantage in their new garb, but his selections 
were not always fortunate, as witness Armstrong’s * Art of Health.’ The 
Italians were as much surprised as delighted at his proficiency in their 
harmonious language, and I have heard several of the litterati amongst 
them bestow the warmest eulogiums on the purity and precision with which 
he wrote it. Though his writings displayed a perfect knowledge and 
mastery of Italian, his conversation in that language was not remarkable 
either for its fluency or correctness: but conversation in any /anguage was 
not his forte, for his colloquial powers were so very limited, that one could 
not help feeling surprised, that a man possessed of so much erudition 
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should bring so little interesting matter into the general mart of society. 
Any allusion to ‘The Pursuits of Literature’ was extremely offensive to 
him. It was believed that the personal severity of several of the observa- 
tions in that book had drawn on the supposed author some very disagree- 
able demands tor satisfaction, which he evaded by equivoeating about the 
authorship, a denial which he felt himself bound to persist in to the last. 
In stature, Mathias was be!ow the middle size, being scareely taller than 
Mr. Godwin. In face, he bore a striking resemblance to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. He was particularly neat in his attire, and serupulously clean in 
his person. Ile was universally respected at Naples, and though pos- 
sessed of little, if any, fortune besides the pension gr anted to him by the 
late king, he maintained an inde pendent and respectable station, and was 
a welcome guest in all the houses oceupied by English residents. Among 
other nervous peculiarities he had a constant dread of being driven over 
by the vehicles continually passing through the populous streets of Na- 
ples, and it was often a source of amusement to his acquaintances, to see 
him anxiously watching what he considered a safe opportumty of passing 
the cross-way, advancing with precipitation, and, when in the middie, 
retreating in terror, though no danger threatened, so that it often took him 
whole hours to walk half a mile if obliged to cross the street. § Bless my 
soul—bless my soul! how dreadfully dangerous! (would he exclaim) ; 
‘1 was within a moment of being killed!’ though the carriage at whose 
approach he trembled was twenty yards off. He was a gastronomer in 
the full extent of the word, took a hvely interest in the first appearance of 
green peas, was a connoisseur in wild boar, and could disengage a beeca- 
fico from its envelope of vine-leaves, in much less than the ordinary time 
bestowed on such an oper ation, murmuring to himself all the time, * Bless 
my soul, how very delicious !—how very delicious!" The fine climate, the 
cheapness of the luxuries he liked, the cheerful society, and the respect 
his acquirements had won for him, must have rendered the residence of 
Mr. Mathias at Naples the most agreeable part of his life. He spoke of 
it as such, and seemed to shrink as if exposed to cold, when a return to 
England was named, as among the possibilities of fate. Peace be to his 
shade! he has dropped into the grave full of years, leaving many friends, 
and not one enemy—for those he had excited by the * Pursuits of Litera- 
ture’ he outlived.” 


NEWTON, THE PAINTER. 


Gilbert Stuart Newton, Member of the Royal Academy, and an artist of 
no common talents, died at Chelsea, on the 5th of August, in the fortieth 
year of his age: he had been long ailing; his deeay, bodily and mental, 
was not unknown either to his friends or the admirers of his genius, and 
the extinction of his life cannot but be regarded rather as a blessing than 
a visitation. He was born at Boston, in America, where a love of art came 
early upon him; so early, that he had already distinguished himself in 
original com position, when, about {twenty years ago, he came to London, 
and entered as a student in the Royal Academy. His countryman, Leslie, 
had preceded him, and both improved themselves by the ex: amples ol Rey- 
nolds and West, and found advantage in‘ the counsel of Fuseli, to study 
from nature, and feel for themselves. Though Newton acquired skill both 
in drawing and colour, and became acquainted with the fine proportions 
and harmonious unities of the antique, he was more remarkable for deli- 
neations 1n which beau-ideal drawing had little todo but expression every- 
thing. He loved to find subjects as well as sentiment in his own heart 
and fancy ; and it was truly observed of him, that he had less inclination 
for the stern and the severe, than for the soft, the gentle, and the affect- 
ing. He had also the good sense to see, that for pictures of colossal di- 
mensions the houses of England had no room, and that for subjects 
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denominated the high historic the people had little taste: instead, there- 
fore, of attempting to force “ camels and dromedaries’ down the public 
throat, he contented himself with painting small pictures fit for Padies 
chambers, as well as large galleries; and the subjects which he embo- 
died were either drawn from scenes around him, or found in the pages of 
our writers and poets. 

The chief werks of Newton we visited while he resided in Great Marl- 
horough-street : he occupied the first floor of the honse No. 41, and though 
extremely neat—nay, fastidious about his dress, he was far from) paying 
the same attention to his chambers, for his compositions were scattered 
carelessly around: the fimshed and unfinished were huddled together, and 
broken models and bits of ribbon and withered flowers abounded. To 
enumerate all his pictures would be difficult, for they are scattered over 
Kngland, and may be found in the most sclect collections: many are in 
his native America, where it is to be hoped their simplicity and their 
beauty will net be unfelt. To name a few of them will be sufficient to 
awaken pleasing recollections in the minds of our readers:—1. Portia and 
Bassanio, from the Merchant of Venice; 2. Lear attended by Cordelia 
and the Physician ; 3. Lady Mary Fox; 4. Abelard; 5. Jessica and Shy- 
lock; 6. The Vicar of Wakefield restoring his daughter to her mother ; 
7. Sir Walter Scott. His happiest works are of a domestic and poetic 
kind ; he loved to seck expression in a living face, and, moulding it to his 
will, unite it to a fancy all his own: some of his single figures, particularly 
females, are equal in sentiment and colour to anything in modern art. 
They are stamped with innocence as wellas beauty. He was a slow work- 
man, and accomplished all by long study and repeated touches ; he dashed 


off nothing by a lucky stroke, and had no professional fever fits. Some of 


his sketehes even surpassed his finished compositions ; elaborate detail 
and studied finish seemed now and then to injure the simplicity and 
abate the expression. Newton was tall and handsome, an agreeable com- 
panion, and abounded in anecdote. 


DON TELESFORO DE TRUEBA, 

He was well known to the literary world by several works of fiction, 
and dramatic productions. Novels, in three volumes, and regular comedies 
in English, from the pen of a foreigner, were not only curious, but, per- 
haps, unexampled in our literature. And they possessed such consider- 
able merit in almost every respect, as to procure for them no small share 
of popularity. De Trueba’s tastes and inclinations were greatly devoted 
to pursuits connected with the Belles Lettres ; and he was a zealous con- 
tributor to the Metropolitan Magazine, and other periodicals. In man- 
ners he was gentlemanly; and, mixing with the best society, he not only 
supphed his mind with subjects for observation, but was enabled to take 
atone not always within the scope of the painters of manners, and the 
passing times. Having returned to his native country, Spain, about two 
years ago, he was elected a member of the Procuradors, where his know- 
ledge of England, her constitution and feelings, as well as his general 
information, must have made him eminently useful, We have now to 
regret his premature death at Paris, at, we should suppose, an age under 
thirty years. 

FRANCIS GOODWIN, ESQ. 
Mr. Goodwin, the architect, died, on the 30th of August, from a . 
the result, it is conjectured, of his application and anxiety of mind for 
some time previous, during which he had been unremittingly employed 
in preparing designs for the new Houses of Parliament. Mr. Goodwin 
frequently displayed great ability in arranging a complex subject, and 
the designs he made, about two years ago, for a new House of Commons, 
were allowed to be of a very superior order, He had never executed any 
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thing in the metropolis itself, nor, we believe, in this part of the kingdom ; 
all the churehes and other public buildings which he erected being in 
Lancashire and the adjoining counties. .\ lst of them will be found in 
the introduction to the second series of his Domestic Architecture ; we 
shall, therefore, only mention the Town Hal! at Manchester, which may, 
perhaps, be considered his chef-d'wuvre, at least as regards the interior. 
In almost every competition for a building of any importance, ai ‘aWwings 
were sent in by Mr. Goodwin, and these trequently obtained for him one 
of the premiums offered. This was the case with regard to the new 
Grammar School at Birmingham, a drawing of which was exhibited by 
him last year at Somerset House. Some few years ago, he brought before 
the public a scheme for an extensive cemetery in the immediate vicinity 
of the metropolis, the drawings for which were exhibited gratuitously for 
several months, at an office taken for the purpose in Parliament Street. 
The grounds were to have been ornamented with a variety of edifices, 
copied from the principal buildings at Athens, of some of which there 
would have been duplicates in the corresponding parts of the inclosure. 
This project excited some attention at first, but soon died away, and, in 
fact, it was upon such a scale that it could hardly have been realised. 
During a great part of last year, Mr. Goodwin was in Ireland, preparing 
designs for extensive additions to the College at Bellast, including a mag- 
nificent building fora museum, the plan of which would have been ingenious 
and novel; ani he was also going to erect some baths at Dublin: yet both 
these undertakings seem to have been altogether abandoned. 


MARRIAGES ann DEATHS. 


Married.)—At Manchester, Edward Bellasis, Mary, widow of Berkeley Napier, Esq., of 
Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Pennard House, Somerset. 

Elica Jane, only daughter of William Garnett, C. Gill, Esq., brother of Sir Robert Gill, to 
Esy,of Lark-hill, Saliord, Frances, daughter of the lite Lady Murray, 
At Felbrigez, the Hon. Richard Hare, grand- and widow of Capt. Ferdinand Williamson. 

son of the Earl of Listowel, and Captain in ee 

the 36th Regiment, to Mary Christina, fourth 

dauvhter of the late Vice-Admiral Windham, Died. —Aged 71, Lieut.-Col. T.V. Reynolds, 
of Felbrigg Hall, Norfolk formerly Inspector General ot Military sur- 

At Alderley, Lieut. Col. Wm. Henry Scott, YY". . 

Scotch Fusileer Guards, to Harriet Alethea, In her 66th year, Lady Gibbons, wife of Sir 
fitth daughter of Sir John Thomas Stanley, of John Gibbons, Bart., of Stauweil place, Mid- 
Alderley, Bart dlesex. 

At Chelmsford, Henry Methold, Esq, of In her 44th year, Mary, the wife of the Rev. 
Lincolna's-inn-fields, youngest son of the Rev Robert Tritton, Rector of Morden, Surrey, 
Thos. Methold, Rector of Stoneham, Suffolk, At Brighton, Edward Sidgwick, Esq., of the 
to Sophia Jane, only daughter of the late Geo, Paragon, Blackheath. 


Porter, Esq., of Weald Side Lodge, Essex, At Clifton, Charies Frederick Cock, Esq., of 

At Bromley, Kent, Herbert Jenner, Esq. Montagu street, Russeil-square, in his 36th 
year. 

At Twyford Lodge, Sussex, Major-General 
Robt. Sewell, Sth Reviment. 

William Holt, Esq., Surgeon, of Totten 


eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jen 
ner, to Maria Fleonora, third dauchter of the 
late George Norman, Esq., of Bromley Com- 


mon. 
: . . P tn Phat was 
At Lower Norwood, Edward, eldest surviv- ham,in his ;oth year. 
ing son of Lieut.-Col. Williamson, to Maria, On board the ship Duke of Roxburgh, on 
youngest daughter of the late George Grant, his way to Manritius, where he was proceeding 


Esq., of Sheniey-hili, Herts. for the benefit of his health, Thomas Main- 
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At St. Marylebone Church, Captain W. J. 
Hughes, 4th Light Dragoons, to Georgina 
Frances, only daughter of Major-General Sir 
Loftus Otway. 

At Hampstead Church, Thomas Andrews, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple, Serjeant-at Law, 
to Amelia, youngest daughter of Thos. May- 
nard, Esq., of Frognal-rise. 

At Pennard, Sir John Dean Paul., Bart., to 


waring, Esq., of the BDeugal Civil Service. 

At Kitgston, Hants, Mrs. Drury, aged 82 
relict of R. V. Drury, Esq, and granddaughter 
of the celebrated Dr. Gibson, late Bishop of 
Loudon. 

At Hampton Court, aged 82, Mrs. Bowater, 
relict of the late Admiral Bowater. 

In the Avenue-road, Regent's Park, George 
Ripley, Esq., in his 45th year. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 


Renovation of Westminster Hall, — 
Westminster Hall looks vastly improved 
for the changes that have taken place 
within its walls; procrastinated as have 
been the labours of renovation, and 
unpromising as are the appearances of 
completion, the side walls and the arms 
constituting the terminations of the 
supporters of the roof, are entirely re- 
novated, and present a remarkably 
beautiful appearance. The mouldings 
and other ornaments also present all the 
freshness of novelty. The appearances 
are delightful to the antiquarian. The 
southern window, that abutting upon 
Abingdon-street, has also undergone 
eutire renovation, and the walls adjoin- 
ine it and the surmounting turret that 
used to be, have scaffolding preparatory 
to the work of restoration. A small 
door-way at the farther end of the hall, 
to communicate with the Houses of 
Parliament, is retained; but it is so 
constructed as to be in some degree in 
accordance with the architecture of the 
hall, instead of presenting, like the 
olden door-way, a square wood-work, as 
if the door led from one parlour to 
another. With respect to the period 
when this work (which was to be 
finished somewhere about last Christ- 
mas), is really to be completed, there 
are no means of judging, but it is quite 
evident that it is not likely to be 
finished for some time yet. 


CORNWALL. 

Supply of Tim—For some little time 
past, much anxiety has existed in the 
mining districts of this county, in con- 
sequence of an application by the tin- 
plate manufacturers to the Board of 
Trade for a diminution of the import 
dutyontin. We believe that for the 
present this has been refused ; but we 
fear that the terms in which that de- 
termination was couched were such as 
to induce the manufacturers to contem- 
plate a similar application during the 
next session of Parliament. Now, note 
withstanding an advance of the price of 
white tin from 75s. to 85s. per ewt. has 
very lately taken place, we have still a 
diminishing supply ; and on an average 
of the county, we fear that the tin 
mines are little, if at all, more than 
paying their current costs. The dimi- 
nution of the import duty would occa- 


sion the immediate substitution of Banca 
tin for Cornish refined tin in the tin- 
plate manufacture; and when we see 
that of 3900 tons produced by the 
mines in Cornwall and Devon in the 
past year, 3400 tons were consumed at 
home, we need hardly point out that 
the consequence of such a measure 
would be the stopping of almost all our 
tin mines, of which the return is about 
one-fourth of the value of the entire 
mining produce of Cornwall,— Fal- 
mouth Packet. 


LANCASHIRE, 


Extraordinary Upheaving of Masses of 
Rock.—A remarkable phenomenon has 
occurred at the quarry of Dr, Hughes, 
in Toxteth-park. Whulst the workmen 
were engaged in their labours, they 
observed a mass of rock with a agers | 
of superincumbent earth upon it, which 
would weigh at least 100 tons, suddenly 
to heave and rise six inches; after 
which it immediately settled into its 
proper position, cracking the rock in 
various places, and leaving other marks 
of convulsion.—- Liverpool Mercury. The 
preceding statement will probably appear 
incredible to many of our readers; but 
it is an undoubted fact, that a few years 
ago an immense mass of rock in the 
tunnel of the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, rose several inches, and stopped 
the navigation of the canal until it was 
cut down to the former level_—Man- 
chester Guardian, 


WORCESTER, 


County Rates.—A circular has been 
sent round to the magistrates in this 
county, and it would seem throughout 
the kingdom, requesting them to make 
a return to the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the subject of County 
Rates, of the amount of fees received by 
clerks under the heads specified, dis- 
tinguishing the amount paid directly, 
or in the end reimbursed by the county, 
from that which is borne by individuals. 
This, we suppose, is preparatory to that 
thorough investigation of the expenses 
of public prosecutions to which the 
Commissioners allude in their last re- 
port. It seems probable, from the mode 
in which the return is ordered, that the 
Commissioners contemplate, by the 
formation of a general fee list, to equal- 
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ize these charyes, which now, we under- 
stand, vary materially in different parts 
of the kingdom.— Jl orcester Herald. 


YOR 


The Organ of York Minster. —The 
organ of York Cathedral is the largest in 
the United Kingdom, and taken in all 
its advantages, not surpassed, we be- 
lieve, by any organ on the continent. 
It has three sets of keys of six octaves 
each, and two octaves of pedal keys. 
The number of stops is 56, and of pipes 
nbout 4500. The great organ at Haar- 
lem has 60 stops, and nearly 5000 pipes : 
but while it has only two pipes of 32 
feet long, and eight of 16 feet, the York 
organ has four of 32 feet, and 20 of 16 
feet. The diameter of the 32 feet 
double metal diapason is 20 inches, and 
the diagonal of the double wood diapason 
of the same length is four feet. The 
distribution of the stops in this instru- 
ment is thus—24 to the great orgat 
10 to the choir organ, 12 to the swel 
ing organ, and 10 to the pedals. ‘There 
are six copula stops, and seven composi- 
tion pedals, and there are GO complete 
ranks of pipes through the manuls. 
Recently a great improvement has been 
made inthe effect of this instrument, 
by an Ar ation of the swell box, which 
before lay too closely on the ranks nd 
pipes below, so as very greatly to injur 
their power and effect. By raising ie 
swell box, sufficient space las been given 
for the sound of these once hal{-sm )- 
thered pipes to expand into full volume ; 
and the improvement is well worth the 
expense of the alteration; and the 
additional tabernacle work which has 
been required to conceal the swell box 
is now elevated above the original case. 
The old organ of the cathedral, destroyed 
by the fire of 1829, though gre atly 
inferior to the Haarlem in the numbers 
of its stops and pipes, that of the former 
being 52, and of the latter $254, vet it 
greatly exceeded it in the number of its 
large scale stops, carrying with it, there- 
fore, the preference of musical men, 
who found in it all the power and depth 
of the continental instruments, com- 
hined with the sweetness and mellowness 
of the English. If its predecessor could 
thus claim a preference over its Dutch 
rival, the present instrument undoubt. 
edly surpasses it very greatly, being in 
fact by far the most remarkable organ 
in the world in its large scale stops, 
though several organs on the continent 
exceed both it and the Haarlem organ 
in the number of pipes ; but this is no 
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conclusive proof of either the excellence 
or the size and power of the instrument, 
as small and bad pipes will count as 
well as the largest and the best.— York 
Gazelle, 


IRELAND 


A moving bog has been lately wit- 
nessed on a part of Lord O'Neill's es- 
tate, in the neighbourhood of Randals- 
town, on the Ballymena road, and about 
two miles and a half from the former 
town. Onthe 19th ult., in the evening, 
the first movement occurred. A person 
who was near the growid was surprised 
to hear a rumbling noise, as if under 
the earth; and immediately after, his 
surprise was not a little increased on 
perceiving apart of the bog move pretty 

rapidly forward, a distance of a few 
perches. It then halted, aud exhibited 
a broken rugged appearance, with a soft 
peaty substance boiling up through the 
chinks. It remained in this state til! 
the 22nd, when it suddenly moved for- 
ward at a quick late, covering corn. 
fields, potato-tields, turf-stacks, hay in 
ricks, Ac.; Nota Vest! re of which now 
remains to be seen. So sudden and rapid 
Was this movement, me ut adjacent 
mail coach road was covered in a few 
minutes, orrather moments, toa depth 
of nearly twenty feet. It then directed 
its course towards the River Maine, 
Which lay below it; and so great was 
its foree, and such the quantity of mat. 
ter carried along, that the moving mass 
was forced a considerable way across the 
river. Inconsequence of the late heavy 
rains, the river has again found its 
channel through the matter deposited 
in its bed; otherwise the water would 
have been forced back, and immense 
damage done to the land on the banks. 
The fishin the river have been killed to 
a considerable distance. The damage 
done by this mossy inundation has been 
very considerable. About 150 acres of 
excellent arable land have been covered, 
and rendered totally useless, Down the 
middle of the projected matter a channel 
has been formed, through which there 
is a continual flow of a dark, peaty sub- 
stance over ground where, only two 
weeks ago, the reapers were at work. A 
house close by the road is so far over- 
whelmed that only a part of the roof is 
to be seen. Besides the actual damage 
sustained, the utmost alarm prevails ; 
and the people living adjacent to the 
place have been removing their furni- 
ture, Ac., to a distance.— Aurthern 


Wheg. 











